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DORNFORD YATES 

Captain Cecil William Mercer, who writes under 
the pen-name of Dornforrl Yates, was educated at 
Harrow and Oxford, and was for a time a barrister 
in London. He became a lieutenant in the County 
of London Yeomanry in 1914, served in Egypt in 
1915-'16 and the following year at Salonika. Since 
1918, he has largely devoted himself to cultivating 
his fine literary gifts, and has published many 
novels — "The Courts of Idleness," "Valerie 
French," "Jonah and Co.," "And Five Were Fool- 
ish," "The Stolen March," "Storm Music," and 
"Gale Warning" are some of his best-remembered 
titles. "When the Devil Drives," his latest work, 
begins on page 4. 
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Richard Howells Watkins was born in New York. 
As a newspaper man on the old Morning Sun he 
covered everything from flower shows to ship- 
wrecks, served as aviation and radio editor and 
wound up in the navy during the war — the land 
navy, as it turned out. 

A magazine bought a story from him — and the 
editor gave him a job. But after three years he 
decided that writing them was easier than reading 
them. He has lived in Cornwall and in southern 
France but usually drifts back to his present home 
in Connecticut before a year elapses. Lately, how- 
ever, he's joined the winter colony of writers in 
Florida. 

He is married and has one daughter going on 
thirteen. In Connecticut he is an enthusiastic gar- 
dener during early spring, but when the bugs and 
the weeds get tough, according to his wife, he 
escapes to his boat on the Sound. 
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He served through World War I with 12th Battalion, London Regiment, 
and has been writing ever since. He has written three books of motor- 
racing history, and has driven over the majority of the European road-rac- 
ing circuits. He has had five plays produced in London during the past 
three years, including "The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse." His ambition, at 
the moment, he writes, is "to be in Indianapolis on Memorial Day and see 
the five-hundred-mile race." His novelette "The Smoky Road," begins on 
page 104. 
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THERE is material for a novel in every person's life, 
it has been said. Whether this is true or not, we do 
believe that in the lives of most of us some experi- 
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typewritten, and should be accompanied by a stamped 
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/ am able to live on the money 1 
earn by writing, and it is not yet ten 
months since I began the course! 
Until a few months after beginning 
study with you I had never had a 
line published. What more can I 
say for a course which has enabled 
me to earn a livelihood by the most 
congenial work I have ever done?" 
— John N. Ottum, Jr., Box 95, 
Lisbon, If. D. 
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Now it can be told. Not a war novel; yet only the death 
of a British officer and his wife makes public this sfory of 
a great adventure, written by the distinguished author of 
"The Stolen March" and "Storm Music" 



WHEN I came down from Ox- 
ford in 1936, to enter the 
family business in Crutched 
Friars, my uncles let me see 
that, though they were bound to make 
me their junior partner, they did so 
against their will. 

I do not blame them at all. They were 
grave, elderly men, to whom business 
was a religion, and the service of Solan 
and Solan the article of their faith. Since 
I was twenty-two and had nothing to 
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show for my costly education— unless 
you count six oars and one very good 
friend,— they naturally looked askance 
at a colleague so young and so unprom- 
ising. 

It was this overt suspicion as much a"s 
anything else which made me determined 
to show them that I could be worth my 
salt, and no man ever worked harder than 
I did for nearly two years. And then one 
evening in June I opened the following 
note : 

Blue Book Magazine^,- All richls reserved. 




By Dornford 



My dear Jeremy, 

If 1 may say so, my br other and I have 
been very favourably impressed by the 
devotion to duty uhich you have shown 
jor nearly two years. At the same time 
■we cannot lose sight of the fact that 
"Youth's a stuff will not endure," and we 
feel that this year you should take a con- 
siderable holiday. Since the summer is, 
as you know, the season in which we are 
least busy, we suggest— and indeed de- 
sire—that you should absent yourself for 
the next three months. The rest and 



Illustrated by 
Austin Briggs 

Yates 

change will do you a deal of good. I en- 
close a cheque for six hundred pounds, 
winch we hope will enable you to take 
some friend away with you and to spend 
a really enjoyable time. Let us say from 
the first of July to the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember. 

Your affectionate uncle, 

John Solan. 

To this very handsome treatment I 
owe the fact that I have a tale to tell ; 
for that night I made up my mind to 



wander abroad, and a few days later I 
purchased a secondhand car. This was 
a "guaranteed" Lowland — a swift, all- 
weather two-seater, with a huge boot: 
she proved as good a bargain as ever a 
driver made. Since the car was built to 
seat two, I did my best to persuade my 
friend George Laking to bear me com- 
pany. But he was at work in Paris, and 
could not join me for more than a long 
week-end. Still, he said he would meet 
me at Rouen, if I could go by that way ; 
and since I very much wanted to see him 
again, I made arrangements to ship the 
car to Dieppe. 

SO it came I drove out of London at five 
o'clock on a Thursday, the seventh 
day of July, taking the road to Newhaven 
and meaning to cross that night. New- 
haven — Dieppe — Rouen, where George 
was due to meet me the following day. 

The afternoon was hot, and I took 
things easily. Just after seven I stole 
through Lewes and on to the Newhaven 
Road ; and it must have been ten min- 
utes later that I saw full in my path a 
black coupe ahead by the side of the way, 
and a girl who was wearing blue trousers. 

As I set a foot on the brake, she lifted 
a hand, and when she was sure I was 
stopping, she stepped to one side. I 
brought the Lowland to rest. 

"I'm dreadfully sorry," she said, "but 
will you help a damned fool?" 

"Where is he?" I said, and made to get 
out of the car. 

She smiled. Then— 
"Don't get out. I want a gallon of pet- 
rol. You see, I'm crossing tonight: and 
if you've got any petrol, they take it out 
on the quay. So an old hand tries to run 
it as fine as ever he can — and fetch up 
with a teaspoonful. But this time I've 
been too clever, and now I'm stuck." 

I looked at my petrol-gauge. This 
showed that more than nine gallons were 
still in my tank. And Newhaven was 
three miles off. Of course, I was not an 
"old hand." 

In silence I showed her the gauge, and 
she covered her mouth. 

I sighed. "D'you mean to say they 
just take it — and give you nothing at all ?" 

"It's an old Channel custom," she said. 
"And then they expect you to tip them 
for pumping it out." 
As soon as I could speak — 
"But we have no pump," said I. "So, 
though we've nine gallons between us, 
we'd better buy some more. We could 
drain some of mine into a thermos and 



put it into your tank about a dozen times 
but it would be a messy job." 

She nodded cheerfully. "Without de- 
lay, too," she said, "if I'm to be there by 
eight." 

I let in my clutch. "I promise," I said, 
"to be as quick as I can." 

I was as good as my word — for my 
sake, as much as for hers. I wished to 
see more of my lady. 

She was tall and slim, and she moved 
and stood very well. With her well-cut 
slacks she was wearing a white silk shirt ; 
and to keep her hair in place, she had 
bound a gay handkerchief over her chest- 
nut curls. Wimple and gorget in one, this 
suited her perfectly: but while any face 
so framed must have looked its best, her 
beauty was outstanding. 

I was back in a c uarter of an hour ; when 
I had poured the spirit into her tank 
and had taken the price I had paid, be- 
cause I dared not refuse, she waited for 
me to turn round and then drove off be- 
fore me — "because I know the ropes and 
I'll lead you on to the quay." 

HALF an hour later the cars were tied 
to their trays and my remaining pet- 
rol had been withdrawn. (Never expect- 
ing such bounty, they had to sena for 
more cans, to take it away.) And since we 
could not go aboard for an hour and a 
half, I asked my lady to dine with me at 
the hotel. 
She shook her head. 
"I'll eat on the boat," she said. "You 
go and have some dinner — unless you'd 
care for a walk." 
"Yes, indeed," I said. 
I helped her to put on a woolly that 
matched her scarf : then I put on a jacket 
myself, and we left the quay. 
As we crossed the railway lines — j 
"My name's Solan," I said ; "and I'm 
trying to be a merchant in Crutched 
Friars." 

My companion looked at me. "That 
sounds all wrong," she said. 

"I'm not sure it isn't," said I. "But 
so many better men would be thankful to 
have my job." 

"Of course. But you're young and 
fit. And you don't look as if you had 
more than one mouth to feed." 

"I haven't," said I. "But— damn it, 
the job was there. A junior partnership. 
There's nothing the matter with that." 

"There never is — with a mess of pot- 
tage," she said. "But you have to pay 
for it — Esau. Rank heresy, of course. 
And damned impertinence. But that's 



your fault. 'Trying to be a merchant' 
got me under the ribs." 
"May I ask why ? " 

She regarded -the heaven, aglow with 
the setting sun. 

; "Well, I think one tries not to be a 
merchant. If there's nothing for it — 
yes. But I'd rather lie out as a shep- 
herd, than fatten in Crutched Friars." 

"Am I fat?" said I. 

"Npt yet." 

She was leading me into the country 
which lay to the north and east, and 
everything looked so peaceful and seemed 
to offer so much that I was quite sorry 
I was going abroad. 

WHEN I told her as much, she 
nodded. 

"I know," she said, "I always feel just 
the same. However, my father lives in 
France. He's — not very strong; and I 
go to see him a lot. And now tell me 
where you're going and what you're go- 
ing to do." ' 

I told her as much as I knew. 

"I should go south," she said. "I 
shouldn't waste time at Rouen, but pick 
up your man and get on. It's glorious 
down there now — wherever you like to 
g% south of Angoulerne." 

"But he can't stay on," said I. 

"Then send him back from Bordeaux 
and go on alone. Wander down to the 
frontier and then turn east. And when 
you can smell Marseilles, turn west by 
north." 

It was clear that she knew France well, 
and I led her on to speak of routes and 
places and all the things that a wayfarer 
ought to know. But though she seemed 
glad to be with me, and talked so natu- 
rally, she never gave me her name or told 
me where she was going or where her 
father lived. 

Dusk had come in before we got back 
to the quay; and when we had shown 
our passports, we went aboard. And 
there we sat down to an excellent simple 
meal of cold meat, cheese and beer, which 
suited me better than any elaborate re- 
past. I gave her a cigarette and took one 
myself. 

"I've three months," I said, "in which 
to improve my mind. May I send you a 
letter to say how I'm getting on?" 

She put up a hand to push back her 
shining hair. 

"I have no address to give you. I'll be 
at Bordeaux tomorrow — I'm joining a 
party there. But after that— who knows ? 
I've no idea of their plans." 




It was clear that* she meant our ac- 
quaintance to end at Dieppe. I had 
served her a turn for an evening — be- 
cause there was nobody else. But I 
must not know where to find her or who 
she was. 

I had not believed she would treat me 
like that. I would have sworn that she 
was above such things. . . . But so 
would any fool — who was trying to be a 
merchant in Crutched Frairs. 

I laughed shortly. "Perhaps you're 
right," I said, and called for the bill. 

When we left the table, she led the 
way to the deck ; but though we strolled, 
I did not feel like speaking; and she, I 
suppose, thought it best to leave me alone. 
It was dark now, and we had the place to 
ourselves, for ours, were the only cars, 
and the boat-train was not yet due. Time 
and place, in a word, would have fa- 
vored the making of love: but no man 
wants to make love when he has been 
kicked in the face. 

And then, to my great surprise, the 
girl slid an arm under mine. 

"Try not to hate me, Esau." 

"I could never hate you," I rejoined. 

"I'm glad of that," she said quietly. 
"I — I couldn't bear you to hate me. I'm 
not as tough as you think." 




BRIGHT BOY 

"That's all right," I said somehow. 
"After all, it's up to you. But you've 
done enough damage today to make me 
upset to think that I'm not going to see 
you again." 

I heard her draw in her breath. Then 
her arm slipped away and she put out a 
little hand. 

"Goodnight, Esau," she said. "I'm go- 
ing to bed. Sleep well, my dear, and — 
thank you so very much." 

"Won't you give me a name," I said, 
"to remember you by?" 

She looked away over the water, sway- 
ing black under the stars. 

"I will — tomorrow," she said. 

My heart leaped up at that, for it 
showed that she was relenting, and might 
go further still the following day. In- 
deed, I forgot my resentment, which now 
seemed unfair to her, and after a mo- 
ment I put her hand to my lips. 

As I kissed her fingers, I felt them 
close upon mine. 

"Breakfast at eight?" I said, smiling. 

"And don't be late," she said gravely. 
"By half -past eight, you'll have to be off 
the ship." 

With that, she was gone. 



As she reached the companion, she 
turned, and the light of some lamp fell 
on her face. She smiled and lifted a 
hand. Then she turned again and passed 
out of my sight. 

I suppose I must have been tired, for 
I slept that night like a log. When the 
steward called me at seven, he brought 
me some tea— and there, on the tray, was 
a note, to which the man drew my at- 
tention, because I was half-asleep. _ 

"I was to give you this note, sir, direct- 
ly you waked. Those were the lady's 
last words, before she went off." 

I sat up and stared at the man. 

" 'Went off' ?" I said slowly. "D'you 
mean to say that she's gone?" 

"That's right sir. You can get off, if 
you like, at half-past five. She got off 
then, an' her car was cleared before six." 

"I see," I said, and put a hand to my . 
head. 

"You'll be taking breakfast, sir?" 
I nodded. "Yes, I suppose so," I said. 
"I'll come in about eight." 
"Very good, sir." 

The man withdrew, and after a little 
while I opened the note. 

Esau dear: 
- You've made it so very hard for me 
to do the right thing. Good-by. And th% 
best 0} luck always, wherever you are. 

Katharine. 

I remember that the first thing I did 
was to look at my watch. Five minutes 
past seven. I had to rise and dress and 
to clear the car. I might, I reckoned, be 
on the road by eight. But Katharine had 
been on the road by six. That meant she 
had two hours' start — on roads that she 
knew. All the same— 

And there I remembered George Lak- 
ing. George was to meet me at Rouen at 
half-past two. 

I put my letter away and began to 
get up. . . . 

It occurred to me that she had bade me 
go south— to send George back from Bor- 
deaux and go on alone. Bordeaux. That 
was where she was going. "Wander down 
to the frontier and then turn east." A 
thousand to one that was what she was 
going to do. Oh, of course. The thing 
was clear. And if I slipped down to the 
country south of Bordeaux, and kept an 
eye on the road which led to the south, 
one day I should see a black coupe round- 
ing a bend— and a flash of chestnut curls, 
as it went by. 

By eight o'clock my appetite had re- 
turned. 



There was now no need for haste, so 
I took things easily. It was nearly ten 
before I ran out of Dieppe, and past elev- 
en before I had come to Rouen and found 
the hotel at which George and I were to 
meet. 

NOW, if we were to drive to Bordeaux 
and to waste no time by the way, to 
take some food in the car seemed' the 
wisest plan ; so when I had had a drink, I 
set about buying provisions from which 
we could make a good meal by the side of 
the road. Then I berthed the car, and 
visited the cathedral, and strolled the an- 
cient streets until it was time to lunch — 
and perceived how wise I had been to 
wait for George. For one thing only, the 
fact that I could not speak French would 
have been enough to weight me out of the 
race. But George spoke excellent French. 

I finished my lunch by two and took 
my seat in the lounge, to glance at an 
English paper and keep an eye on the 
door. But I need not have been so zeal- 
ous, for more than an hour went by, but 
George never appeared. I was out on the 
pavement by now, because I could not 
sit still; but I should have done better 
to go to the porter's desk. 
m I saw the telegram there at a quarter 
past four. It had been there since ten 
o'clock, but it had not been given to me, 
although I had given my name. 

TERRIBLY SORRY DETAINED TILL THIS 
EVENING COMING liY TRAIN REACHING 
ROUEN ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 

I could have shoved the hall-porter's 
face through the back of his head ! 

At seven o'clock I picked up my food 
and beer and stowed them away in the 
Lowland. The idea of further delay sent 
me almost out of my mind, and yet I 
knew it was better than its alternative. 

In this winter of discontent I opdered 
and later sat down to dinner at eight 
o'clock, but at half-past eight I was once 
again walking the streets, because to sit 
still inactive was more than I could en- 
dure. 

The night was breathless — more op- 
pressive, in fact, than the day had been ; 
and it must have been ten o'clock when 
I made up my mind that I must have a 
long, cold drink before I went down to 
the station to meet George's train. I 
therefore turned my steps toward the 
hotel, near which the Lowland was wait- 
ing—had Waited most of that day. 

I knew the direction to take, though 
I did not know the way: but I had not 



far to go and had plenty of time. This 
was as well, for I took a narrow, paved 
street, where the houses were very high 
and seemed very old; but when, after 
two or three minutes, I came to its end, 
I found that it was a blind alley, or 
rather, did no more than run into a very 
small square. 

I was looking round this, to be sure 
there was no way out, when I saw a dis- 
creet-looking cafe in one of its sides. 
There were no tables outside, and its 
blinds were drawn, but a slant of very 
good music was stealing out of its doors, 
and as I stood listening, I heard the pop 
of a cork. 

At once I saw no reason to wait for 
my drink, and since I was sick of the 
sight of. the lounge of the hotel, I deter- 
mined to enter the cafe and then go 
straight to the car. With that, I crossed 
the square and walked into the place. 

For a moment I thought I had en- 
tered a private club, for ail looked up as 
I entered and watched me choose a table 
and take my seat. But when a waiter 
came up, he took my order and never 
asked my name, so I lighted a cigarette 
and began to look around. 

There was a dancing-floor, but the 
band was playing "Tosca," and playing 
it very well— playing very quietly, so 
that to listen or not was a matter for you. 
And everyone seemed to speak quietly; 
no voice was raised. There must have 
been thirty customers, sitting alone or 
together— nearly all men ; but most sur- 
prising of all, with one or two exceptions, 
they did not seem to be French. 

As they were looking at me, I looked 
at them. English faces I saw, and clear 
American — to be quite honest, some of 
them not too good. Some were well 
turned out, and some were shabbily 
dressed ; the girls — 

And there I saw Katharine — whom I 
had supposed to be three hundred and 
fifty miles off — sitting staring before her, 
■with a f rozen look on her face I 



Chapter Two 

SHE was sitting sidewise to me, with 
her back to the wall, at a table laid 
for three, at which dinner was being 
served. She was wearing a Very smart 
frock of, I think, black silk,* and a small 
black hat, which suited her lovely hair. 
On either side of her was seated a man ; 
and when I saw her, both men had their 
eyes on her face. One had his back to 
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me ; but the other I saw very well. His 
face was large and pale ; his graying hair 
was sandy ; the rims of his eyes were 
red. He had the grimmest mouth that 
ever I saw, but worse than this was the 
sinister light in his eyes. These seemed 
to be on fire— I can put it no other way. 
And to see so dreadful a gaze bent upon 
Katharine released my primitive instincts 
as nothing else could have done. 

HOW she came to. be here, I neither 
knew nor cared. She -svfas in trouble 
— peril ; and I was at hand. The pricks I 
had kicked against had all the time been 
goading me up to her side ! 

I put out my cigarette and walked 
across to the table at which she sat. 

"I'm awfully glad," I said, "to see you 
again." 

The man whose back had been toward 
me was now looking up into my face; 
but the eyes of the other man were fast 
upon Katharine. 

Very slowly she turned her head. Then 
she looked me up and down. 

"By God," she said slowly, "I thought 
I'd got rid of you!" 

Her words and her manner of speak- 
ing hit me over the heart. Indeed, I 
was so much dumfounded that I think 
I should have turned and walked out of 
the place, if the man looking up at me 
had not seen fit to laugh. 

The snicker made me see red. 

"I don't think you mean that," I said. 
"I think—" 

The contents of her champagne-glass 
caught me full in the face. . . . 

The man on her right was speaking — 
the man with the dreadful eyes. His tone 
was curiously silky. 

"Why interrupt him, Formosa ? We've 
heard what he doesn't think: let's hear 
what he thinks." 

As I wiped the wine from my face — 

"Pray go on, my young friend," he 
drawled. "I'm sure in her heart For- 
mosa—" 

"Speak for yourself," snapped Kathar- 
ine. "God knows — " 

"I know He does," flashed the other. 
"And I want to know, as well, what he 
thinks — your nice young man." 

The position was intolerable ; but noth- 
ing on earth would have made me leave 
Katharine now. She was playing some 
part, of course; and something was ter- 
ribly wrong. She was, I was sure, afraid 
of the man on her right. 

I addressed myself to her, as though she 
were sitting alone. 




With that, I bowed and turned. 

As I passed to the seat I had left, I 
noticed that the band had stopped play- 
ing, that everyone in the cafe was sitting 
still as death. I never felt more self-con- 
scious in all my life. 

My beer was waiting for me, but I was 
too shaken to drink. Instead, I took out 
cigarettes. . . . 

I saw Katharine leave her seat, her 
underlip caught in her teeth. For a mo- 
ment I thought she was making for me ; 
and so, I think, did her companions, for 
the man on her left started up, as though 
in pursuit. As I rose in my turn, he 
stopped, for instead of coming to me, she 
turned to an archway which gave to the 
ladies' room, and parting the curtains 
which hung there, passed out of our view. 

I sat down again at once, and he re- 
turned to his seat, slewing himself round, 
so he could see the curtains through 
which my lady must come. 

Here, to my great relief, the band be- 
gan playing again, and I noticed that 
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men were cursing. Through the kitchens w 

general movement which always means 
that tension has been relaxed. 

As I lighted my cigarette, I saw a man 
making his way to the table which Kath- 
arine had left. Though I had seen no 
sign given, he had been clearly sum- 
moned by the man who had sat on her 
right, for he stood by his side, as a serv- 
ant who has been sent for and now 
awaits the order which he expects to re- 
ceive. The other spoke over his shoul- 
der; and since, as soon as he spoke, his 
myrmidon looked at me, there could be 
no doubt at all that I was the object of 
his instructions. 

That this made me feel uneasy, I must 
most frankly confess, for the fellow was 
heavily built and looked a criminal. 
However, there was nothing to be done ; 
and I watched him leave his master and 
pass to a seat by the side of the entrance- 
doors. As he went by, I saw a girl 
glance at her neighbor and purse her lips. 

I think every eye in that cafe was 
watching the curtains which shrouded 
the ladies' room. Sooner or later Kath- 
arine was bound to come out; and with 



ran . . . down a passage, 

her coming, something was going to hap- 
pen—and something big. In a word, the 
scene was set for a first-class row. 

I began to wish very much that I was 
not alone. I know how to use my hands, 
and I am a powerful man : but I had the 
definite feeling that everyone there was 
against me, because they dared not of- 
fend the man with the dreadful eyes. 
And I would have been glad of someone 
to set his back against mine. 

And something else I wished: This 
was that the little square to which the 
cafe belonged was not at the very end of 
a long, ill-lighted and lonely cul-de-sac. 

And then, without any warning, the 
whole of the lights went out. 

I SHALL never forget that moment. 
The valse which the band was mur- 
muring died a discordant death: a girl 
cried out "My God!" and a general rus- 
tle suggested that all were up on their 
feet. 

I know I was up on mine, for I at 
once assumed that this had been done 
on purpose to give my friends a chance 



of coming to grips with me before I 
could see they were there. And I was 
just going to move, to try and get my 
back to the wall, when I felt a hand 
close on my wrist, and Katharine 
breathed in my ear : 
"Come !" 

I could not think how she could see, 
for I was blind, but she hauled me rather 
than led me across the dancing-floor and 
behind the bar. 

AS we went, confusion broke out. I 
6 heard ah ice-pail go crashing, and 
somebody tripped and fell. This might 
have been the signal for uproar, for 
chairs began to go over and oaths to 
rise, and a pile of metal dishes slid on- 
to the floor. As their hideous racket 
subsided, a girl cried out again, and a 
dozen men were cursing and calling for 
lights. And a voice that I knew was 
blaring: "Close the doors." 

As we rounded some screen, the pal- 
lid beam of a torch leaped out of the 
dark behind. 

We were in a passage now, and a wait- 
er collided with Katharine and drove her 
back on to me. At once he began to 
abuse her; but she thrust on. The fel- 
low sought to detain her— without suc- 
cess, for I hit him under the jaw, and I 
heard him fall. Through the kitchens 
we went, where a scullion was lighting 
a candle, and a chef, his back toward us, 
was raving like a madman over the 
fate of some dish. So down another pas- 
sage and into a broad courtyard, at the 
end of which a shaft of light from some 
lamp which I could not see was shining 
onto the cobbles, silhouetting some man. 

We came to gigantic doors which were 
keeping a porte-cochere : in these a wicket 
was open and a negro in uniform was 
speaking with someone outside. As we 
came up, he turned ; but before he could 
close the wicket I hurled him aside, and 
Katharine stumbled out, with me on her 
heels. 

Somebody shouted behind us, and the 
negro gave tongue in reply ; but we were 
out in a street — a street that I knew. 

There was next to no one about, and 
I saw no policeman; but the Lowland 
was standing silent some sixty yards off. 

I put my arm under Katharine's and 
ran her up to its door. 

"Inside," I panted. And as I flung in 
behind her: "Where shall I go?" 

"Anywhere. Quick. Straight on. 
You've no time to turn." 

This was the truth. 



As I fitted the key to the switch, I 
saw a man running toward us, and two 
or three standing by the wicket through 
which we had come. 

To go straight ahead was to meet him 
and pass by them ; but because the devil 
was driving, we had no choice. If only 
the car had been facing the opposite 
way— 

My faithful engine started like any 
highwayman's mare, but the man was 
but five paces off when I let in my clutch. 
I recognized him as the tough with the 
criminal face. 

As he sprang for the running-board, I 
put down my foot. , . . 

He had, of course, aimed for the door: 
but because the Lowland leaped forward, 
he met the side of the boot and the off 
hind wheel — a very disagreeable encoun- 
ter, to judge from the bump on the car 
and the screech which he gave. 

I changed into second— third. 

As we tore past the wicket, the light 
fell full on a big, pale face. It might 
have been a mask, the eyes of which were 
lighted by some supernatural means. 

"Which way now?" I breathed. 

"Straight on, for the moment. I'll tell 
you. FuV on your lights." I did as she 
said. "Turn to the left at the bottom, 
and then go straight." 

We streaked down the empty street 
and swung to the left. I remember I 
heard some clock chiming, and saw the 
masts of ships standing up on my right. 

"Let her right out," breathed Kath- 
arine. "They've got a racing Merk. 
And Judas has gone to get it. I saw him 
go." 

Although her voice was steady, the 
flood of light from an arc-lamp showed 
me the fear in her face. This was turned 
toward me. Her eyes were fast on the 
window in the back of the hood. 

"Judas be damned!" said I. "He 
hasn't a hope." 

But I did not like the sound of the 
words, "a racing Merk." 

WE flashed the length of the quay, 
then, by her direction, bore to the 
right, fell down a cobbled cutting and 
whipped up a broad highway. Bend was 
succeeding bend, but the Lowland knew 
how to sit down, and I never lifted my 
foot. 

"Left, in a minute," said Katharine; 
"and up a steep hill. We must get over 
the river, before we play any tricks." 

"Are you sure we hadn't better turn 
off— and let them go by?" 
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The fellow sought to 
detain hep — without 
I success, for I hit him 
under the jaw. 



"No, no. I — I've heard them talk- 
ing. I know I'm right ." 

The hill was serpentine, and I lost 
time badly there, because it was dark 
and I did not know the road. And then 
we were out on some uplands, and I was 
able again to give the Lowland her head. 

With the needle pointing to eighty, we 
dived at a long decline. . . . 

At last I slowed for a bend. 

*'Quick," said Katharine. "I see the 
glow of their lights." 

I bit my lip. 

"Where is this damned river?" said I. 
"Not very far now. But we must be 
over the bridge, before they come on." 

THE mile or so that followed, I can- 
not remember. . . . Poplars, I think, 
and some houses; but I cannot be sure. 
My brain was not recording. I drove 
instinctively. All my wits were focused 
on whether or not the next bend was 
masking the bridge. 
"Are they coming up?" I breathed. 
"I^-can't be sure." 

From that I knew that they were, and 
I set my teeth. 

And then I saw the bridge coming — 
and saw its length. 

"God Almighty," I groaned — and put 
down my foot. 

"All you know," said Katharine. 
"They're— not very far." 

As we left the road for the bridge, she 
spoke again. 

"You're coming slap into a town. Cob- 
bles. Bear right and stand by to brake 
and to put out your lights. I'll tell you 
when to do it. We're going to turn off." 

Off the bridge and into a cobbled 
street. 




As I lifted the Lowland up for a sharp 

ascent, she said: "Brake at the top of 
this, and turn sharp to the right." 
"My lights?" 

"Put them out when you've seen the 
turning." 

With her words, it came into view — a 
turn and a half ; I put out my lights 
and took it — on two wheels. 

"And now switch off." 

As I switched the engine off, I heard 
the wasplike note of the racing car. 

I heard her leave the bridge, and the 
hum turn into a snarl as she leaped at 
the cobbled street. The snarl swelled in- 
to a roar. . . . And then she bore to the 
left, and the snarl slid into a mutter, 
and she was gone. 

I turned to Katharine: but she was 
still listening intently, straining her ears. 

I began to listen too, to hear what I 
could. 

Suddenly, out of the silence, I heard 
the mutter flare up — for an instant. 

I saw Katharine nod her head. 

"That's right," she said. "They're tak- 
ing the Evreux road." 

There was a little silence. 

"And we, my dear?" said I. "Which 
road do we take?" 

"God knows," said Katharine. 

She clapped her hands to her face and 
burst into tears. 

I did not speak ; I put my arm about 
her and held her close : but it wrung my 
heart to see her in such distress. 

After a little, however, she drew away 
from me and lifted her head. 
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"There's something," she said, "there's 
something the matter with me. Never 
mind. We've got to get on. Get her go- 
ing again. I'll tell you the way to go." 

As I switched the engine on, I glanced 
at the clock in the dash, to see that this 
had stopped at twenty minutes to eleven 
o'clock. But when I looked at my w/ist- 
watch, this said the same. And then I 
realized that the clock in the dash had 
not stopped — that it was but thirty-five 
minutes since I had walked into the cafe 
that stood in the little square. 

DIGESTING this startling truth, I let 
in my clutch. 
Except that she took me south, I do 
not know where we went : but I drove as 
hard as I could for over two hundred 
miles. Two or three times we stopped; 
but never for more than five minutes, to 
stretch our legs : and we had no need of 
petrol, because my tank had been full. 

In all this distance we hardly spoke 
at all, because, I think, what had to be 
said was too much to be said whilst we 
were driving at such a speed. Besides, 
we were fugitives — not from justice, of 
course, but from something that knew no 
law. At least, that was how I saw it. 

I have said that the night was warm ; 
after some twenty miles we lowered the 
hood; and I well remember how very 
pleasant was the cool, sweet air, as the 
Lowland sailed on in the way of a bird. 

What astonished me very much was 
Katharine's quiet assurance as to the 
way we should go. She never asked for 
a map, and she led me through town aft- 
er town with hardly a check. And then, 
as the dawn came up, she told me to 
slacken speed. 

"There's a place near here," she said, 
"where I've stopped before. I think I 
shall know the turning— it's just before 
or just after a tumbledown house." 
"On the left or right?" said I. 
"On the left. . . . There it is. And 
there's the old house beyond." 

I braked and swung to the left; and 
after another two miles we came to a 
long stone bridge. 

"Over this," said Katharine. "And 
two hundred yards farther on, you'll find 
a track on your right. You'll have to 
go carefully there; I think you should 
put her in first." 

The track was pretty steep, and its 
surface was bad; but it just accepted 
the Lowland, and that was as much as I 
asked. Almost at once it began to curl 
round to the right, until I saw that we 



were running down to the bank of the 
river which we had crossed a moment 
before. 

A moment later the sides of the track 
fell away, and there we were on a decent 
patch of greensward, with room to turn, 
and trees growing thick about us, and 
ten or twelve paces away, the bank of the 
river itself. My headlights showed rne 
the water, flowing deep and steady, but 
making no sound at all. 

I brought the Lowland to rest. Then 
I switched off her engine and put out her 
lights : and though it was dark where we 
were, I could see the heaven above now 
pale with light, and the woods across the 
water were taking shape. 

Katharine left the car, and I followed 
her out. 

"We sha'n't be disturbed here," she 
said. "If only we'd got some food — " 

"There's enough for six," said I, "in 
the Lowland's boot." 

She let out a sigh of relief. 

"That's luck and to spare," she said. 
"You haven't by any chance got any- 
thing hot?" 

"I'm afraid I haven't," I said. "But I 
think a glass of brandy would do you 
good." f, 

"If you'll give me a little," she said, 
"I think it would." 

I found my flask and poured a tot of 
brandy into its cup. 

"Drink that down," I said, "and I'll 
give you a coat." 

"It's just the dawn," she said. "I'll 
be all right as soon as the sun gets up." 

But I made her put on a big coat that 
I had in the car ; then I gave her a ciga- 
rette and began to get out the food. 

IT was a curious breakfast. 
The sward was wet with dew, and so 
she sat in the car, a suitcase for a table, 
set up in the driver's seat. Smoked salm- 
on and bread and butter, and pate and 
galantine — 1 served them as best I could, 
using the step as a sideboard, and thank- 
ful to see her eat. For drink, we had 
only beer ; but she drank a glass of that. 

At length she slid out of the car and 
onto the sward. 

"I've done, but you haven't," she said. 
"Could you possibly lend me a sponge? 
And soap and a brush and comb? If 
you could, I'll go down to the water and 
do my best." 

I was glad to do as she asked; for 
only three days before, I had bought 
myself a new outfit of toilet requisites. 
But as she went off with these things 
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and a cashmere scarf, which I had, to 
serve as a towel, I could not help think- 
ing how miserable she must be— dressed 
up in a party frock in which she had 
spent the night, yet quite unable to 
change so much as her stockings— be- 
cause, of course, she had nothing else to 
put on. 

And there it occurred to me that I 
had some new gray trousers and plenty 
of sleeveless shirts. 

BY the time she was back, I had a 
change of raiment laid out on a rug 
— with a bath-dressing-gown and a new 
toothbrush, out of my store of spares. 

I heard her cry of delight, as they met 
her eyes. 

"Oh, Esau! How marvelous! Are 
these things really for me?" 

"I thought," said I, "you might be 
glad of a change." 

She stared at the clumsy apparel, fin- 
ger to lip. 

"I'll tell you what," she said. "Not 
now, but a little later, I'll have a bathe. 
And then, what joy— to be able to put 
on clean things." 

"A bathe/'* said I, "would suit me 
down to the socks." 

'^But not for an hour. You've just 
been eating. Wash your face and hands 
—and shave, if you feel that way. But 
don't be long." 

I was back in a quarter of an hour, 
and as I parted the bushes, I saw her 
before she saw me. 

The cushions were out of the car, on 
the farther edge of the sward. Because 
of the rising woods, the sunshine was not 
yet falling upon the grass, but because 
she was higher up, her head and shoul- 
ders were bathed in the blessed light. 
She was sitting, staring before her, with 
her knees drawn up and her fingers laced 
about them—and as desperate a look on 
her face as ever I saw. She looked neither 
tired nor afraid, but her beauty was 
tragic. 

Not knowing what else to do, I stole 
a few paces back. Then I advanced 

noisily As again I parted the bushes, 

I saw, to my relief, that the look was 
out of her face ; and as I advanced, she 
met my gaze gravely, then set a hand on 
the cushion that lay by her side. 

"Let me get a pipe," said I. "And 
you'd like a cigarette?" 

"Very well." 

A moment later I took my seat beside 
her, glad of the sun. Then I lighted her 
cigarette and unfolded my pouch. 
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"You don't look tired," I said. "And 
yet you should be all in." 

"So should you," said Katharine, 
"—driving all night." 

"For some reason I'm not. I imag- 
ine that later on we'll both be glad of a 
rest." 

"I expect so. And we can have it, I 
don't want to leave here till dusk." She 
regarded the palms of her hands. "And 
now, if you please, let's tell one another 
the truth. The air has got to be cleared, 
so we'd better do it at once. I'm not 
going to keep anything back — it's too 
late now. And I'm not going to throw 
any stones, for the fault was mine. I 
should never have sent you that note. 
How in God's name did you manage 
to run me to earth? I mean, I had 
gone to ground before you were called." 

I told her all that had happened the 
day before : how the one idea I had had 
had been to get to Bordeaux and to find 
her there; how George and the porter, 
between them, had let me down ; how I 
had arranged to leave Rouen as soon as 
ever George came; and how the merest 
chance had taken me into the cafe" in 
which she was. 

"I was killing time," I concluded. "I 
meant to drive all night to get down to 
Bordeaux. But George's train wasn't 
due till eleven o'clock. And so I was 
walking the streets, because I couldn't 
sit still. Then I landed up in that square 
from which I couldn't get out, and see- 
ing a cafe there, I decided to have a 
drink before retracing my steps. I never 
saw you at first : but when I did, I could 
hardly believe my eyes." 

KATHARINE sighed. 
"I wish you hadn't," she said. "And 
I'll tell you another thing: That you 
should have entered that cafe means that 
your guardian angel — well, he wasn't 
earning his keep." 

"To be honest," I said, "I thought 
that some of the customers looked a bit 
queer. But it seemed all right from out- 
side. In fact, better than most." 

"Now and again," said Katharine, "a 
'non-member' does blow in. It doesn't 
often happen. The Wet Flag's not in the 
books, and it's off the beaten track. But 
it has been known to happen. And un- 
less he is answered for, unless some 
'member' can say that he is all right- 
well, I don't know what happens to him ; 
but he never comes back." 

"'Member'?" said I, staring. "Then 
my first impression was right. It is a 



club of sorts— this place that you call 
the Wet Flag." 

Katharine raised her eyebrows. 

"Yes," she said, "it is. It is 'a club 
of sorts.' In fact, it's a thieves' kitchen 
—to use the traditional term. And I 
am a member — because, you see, I'm a 
crook." 



Chapter Three 

I HAVE taken some knocks in my 
time: but this revelation of Katha- 
rine's, so bluntly and casually made, ac- 
tually set my ears singing — and that is 
the downright truth I began to review 



the facts. Grisly or no, they simply had 
to be faced: This glorious, well-bred 
creature belonged to the criminal class; 
my most attractive companion, of whom 
I had been so proud, was nothing more 
or less than a common thief : Katharine 
was Formosa — the girl whose hand I had 
kissed, who had left behind her that 
tender, pitiful note : 

"You've made it so very hard for me 
to do the right thing." 

It was the thought of that sentence 
that brought me up all standing, dis- 
persed the facts I was facing and showed 
me, instead, two definite, flaming truths: 

The first was this: though she gave 
herself that name, she was not by nature 




a thieves' 
in ember — 
a erook." 



a crook. And the second— that I was in She was looking down and away 

i love with one of the criminal class "That's-very handsome," she "said. 

"Takes getting hold of, doesn't it?" "But you can't get round it like that" 

I looked up to meet her gray eyes. "I'm not getting round it " said I "I 

"It would,^' said I, "if it happened to don't care who you've run with, or what 

be the truth." you've done. Everyone there was a 

It s true enough— and you know it." crook— I can see it now. But you are 

'Let me put it like this," said I, my not of that kidney, and never were 

eyes upon hers. "For some reason or That means that you had good reason 

other, you may have done as crooks do. for mucking in with that crowd What 

But that doesn't make you a crook, that reason was, I neither know nor care 

Nothing on earth, my dear, could ever You had good reason— and that is 

do that. • enough for me." 
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"In fact, you believe in — Formosa?" 

Her head was still turned away, and 
she spoke very low. 

"With all my heart," I said gently. "I 
may not know my world, but I've seen 
the light in your eyes." 

There was a little silenc*. Then — 

"I've never stolen," said Katharine. 
"I only carry the stuff. That's just as 
bad, of course: it's no good stealing a 
thing if you can't get it safely away. 
But in fact, I have never stolen; and 
nine times out of ten, I never set eyes on 
a jewel. I'm not excusing myself. By 
rights, I should be in jail. But— since 
you believe in Formosa, I'd like you to 
hear her side, for what it is worth. No 
one has ever heard it, and no one but 
you ever will. And no one but you 
would believe it — it's just a shade too 
fantastic for people who know their 
world." 

"I'D love to hear it," I said. "But don't 
1 think that I've got to. I know your 
hands are clean, and I don't have to have 
any proof." 

Katharine looked at me. 
"You're very sweet, Esau," she said. 
"I'll make it as short as I can. 

"My father's an artist— a painter: at 
least, he was. If he had cared to paint 
portraits, I think he'd have made a big 
name ; but he had a private income, and 
so he wouldn't bother, but painted what- 
ever he pleased. He had a rare eye for 
„ beauty and all things fair. He never 
*' could bear ostentation of any kind ; but 
simple, natural things were the breath of 
his life. Anything sordid or vulgar 
caused him genuine distress ; and I want 
you to understand that this wasn't a 
pose. He was— and is— unusually sensi- 
tive. 

"Well, he served right through the 
War, and as you may well imagine, it 
left its mark on his soul. What left a 
still deeper mark was my mother's 
death. She died in 1918, when I was 
born. Bruised and broken-hearted, for 
my sake he held up his head; but the 
ways of the post-war world were more 
than he could endure, and so he began 
to wander, in search of some corner in 
Europe which had been spared. He 
found it in 1930, when I was twelve ; and 
he came straight back to England, to 
fetch me and take me out, so that I 
could share with him his great discovery. 

"Cardinal is a little hamlet, right in 
the heart. of France. It's really very 
lovely, set on the banks of a river and 



sunk' in magnificent woods. Its people 
are very simple arid quite unspoiled, 
and they live and work as they used to 
in bygone days. But Cardinal's pride is 
its castle, a little pocket chateau, hung 
high above the village in the Fifteenth 
Century by someone who knew bow to 
build. It was for sale, and my father 
bought it at once. And then he set to 
work to restore it. 

"He and the village masons did all 
the work. It took five years to do, and 
I saw it done. And when it was finished, 
it was the most perfect thing. It's like 
a lovelv little fairy castle. And it faces 
south, and it sleeps in the sun all day j 
and below it the water-wheels are run- 
ning, and the smoke from a score of 
chimneys lies like a veil in the treetops, 
because the air is so still. 

"Well, as I've told you, it took five 
years to do. And when Cardinal was 
once again perfect in every way, my fa- 
ther went blind. One day he could see, 
and the next he had lost his sight. And 
that, irreparably. 

"He took it wonderfully. I'm sorry,' 
he'd say, 'but it might be so very much 
worse. I'm here at Cardinal, and I 
know its beauty by heart. I'll be happy 
here, with the speech of the birds abotit 
me, and the lisp of the wind in the trees.' 

"The servants were very faithful — 
we've only four : and as I was careful to 
see that everything went the same, he 
really survived very well this great ca- 
tastrophe. He knew the castle so well 
that soon he could move about as he did 
before; his clothes were laid out, as al- 
ways; the meals were served as usual, 
with Conrad— that's the butler— stand- 
ing behind his chair ; and after six weeks, 
Esau, if you had dined there with us, I 
honestly do not believe that you would 
have known he was blind. 

«Q UT one thing he could not do ; that 
D was business. His correspondence 
was small ; but he couldn't sign cheques 
or write letters, and things like that. 
Not that it mattered, because I took all 
that on. I was seventeen then, and 
though I knew nothing before, I very 
soon picked things up. 

"There wasn't much to pick up. What 
savings he had, had gone on Cardinal; 
but he couldn't touch his income, for 
that was settled on me. It was fifteen 
hundred a year — and more than enough, 
for Cardinal only costs a thousand a year 
to run. So, as I say, I soon got the hang 
of things. . . . And then, on my eight- 
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eenth birthday, I opened a note from his 
bank. It was very politely worded, but 
very firm. No more cheques could be 
honored, until my father's account was 
in credit again. This shook me up, for 
I knew that we weren't overdrawn. But 
there I was wrong. We were: for no in- 
come had been paid in for nearly six 
months. 

TO cut a long story short, the money 
was gone. ... A trust company had 
crashed, and we had nothing at all— ex- 
cept an overdraft of two hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

"I never told my father— he doesn't 
know to this day; but I had a pretty 
bad time for the next few days. The 
thought of his leaving Cardinal was 
something I could not face; and yet I 
had to face something far worse than 
that— a blind man, lodged in some alley 
where rooms were cheap, while his 
daughter tried to earn money to buy 
them bread. Deprived of all he set store 
by, my father must surely die, or go out 
of his mind. 

"Well, I managed to cover up some- 
how for twenty-four hours: and then I 
left for London, to sell my jewels. They 
h*d been my mother's, of course, and I 
worked out that they'd make twelve 
hundred pounds. That would pay off 
the overdraft and carry Cardinal on for 
the better part of a year. 
"And then a strange thing happened: 
"We had a fearful crossing— the Chan- 
nel was at its worst. And one poor wom- 
an on board was terribly ill. To make 
matters worse, she had a little girl with 
her, and though the scrap wasn't ill, she 
was frightened to death. I happen to be 
a good sailor, and so I took charge of 
the child. The mother couldn't thank 
me enough, and all she wanted to do was 
to prove her gratitude. And then, on the 
way to London, she used these words : 

" T know my place, and it's no good 
asking you out. But I'll tell you what, 
my dear— if ever you want a fine brooch, 
or a bracelet or diamond ring, never you 
go to Bond Street. You write to me. 
My husband's in Hatton Garden; and 
when he knows what you've done, he'll 
get you whatever you want and let you 
have it at cost.' 

. "Well, that was good enough. There 
and then I told her that I had come to 
London on purpose to sell my jewels, 
and that if she meant what she said, 
here was her chance to help me to do a 
good_deal. To say she jumped at it 
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means nothing at all. Her husband Was 
at Victoria; and before I left the plat- 
form, I'd arranged to be at his office at 
noon the following day. 

"I went— to get the shock of my life. 
He examined the jewels with the greatest 
possible care ; then he said he would try 
to get me six hundred and twenty-two 
pounds. 

"He proved his case, all right. He 
showed me other gems, and then turned 
them up in his books and showed me 
the prices he'd paid. But that didn't 
temper the wind; it only satisfied me 
that I was up against it far more than 
I'd dreamed. And what with all I'd 
been through, this unexpected punch 
put me down and out. I fainted prop- 
erly. And when I came to, I was lying 
flat on a sofa, and he and another man 
were bathing my temples and wrists. 

"Who the other man was I had no 
idea; but I took him to be some mag- 
nate, for he was issuing orders and tak- 
ing charge : and my friend— Mr. Cohen 
—was fairly twittering. Then the man 
sent Cohen off for brandy; and when Co- 
hen was gone, he asked what my trouble 
might be. 

"I told him some of the truth— be- 
cause I wasn't myself ; but I had had no 
one to talk to, and he was a business 
man. I didn't like his looks; but — any 
port in a storm. He might be able to 
help me — you never knew. 

WELL, he listened carefully. Then 
he asked me where I was staying, 
how long I should be there ; then Cohen 
came back with the brandy; and soon 
after thatT cleared out. Two days went 
by, and then I received a note. It was 
from the magnate, all right, and he said 
if I'd come and see him, he had a sug- 
gestion to make. Hatton Garden again, 
but a different house. I went, and he 
made his suggestion: Two thousand a 
year and expenses, if I would do as he 
wished. 'Smuggling,' he called it; for 
nearly three months I really believed it 
was. And then one day I found that it 
wasn't smuggling. 

"My impulse was to go to the police, 
and I wish to God I had: but you see 
my hands were not clean, and I dreaded 
the awful exposure which must result if 
I did. So I went to— my employer, in- 
stead. I told him what he was fit for, 
and pitched the stuff down at his feet! 
And then I walked out. 

"I didn't get very far. That night I 
was in a cabin, on board a ship in the 




stream. The door was locked, and I 
couldn't open the porthole, and I didn't 
like the look of the negro who came when 
I rang the bell. He — my employer — 
came to see me an hour before the ship 
sailed. He said I could take my choice: 
carry on as before, or sail for Buenos 
Aires, to take on a— a different job. 
"And so I went back. 

"I TRIED again, later on. By that time 
1 I was afraid to go to the police. I was 
involved too deeply — he'd seen to that. 
And so 1 just disappeared. And after 
lying low for ten days, I ventured to 
Cardinal. 

"A letter was waiting for me there. 

"Till then, I had never dreamed that 
he knew my true name and address ; for 
I'd taken my mother's name, and I'd al- 
ways been so careful to cover my tracks. 
But he knows — everything. 

"The letter was very short. It simply 
said that if I did not return, he was 
coming to Cardinal. 'I must make your 
father's acquaintance. In a sense Ae is 
my protege". I have kept Cardinal going 
for more than a year. And when he 
knows this — ' 



"Well— needs must, when the devil 
drives. I couldn't face torture like that. 
And so once more I went back." 

She put her hands to her temples and 
pushed back her shining hair. 

"And that was how I learned what I 
might have perceived before — that hav- 
ing begun, I had simply got to go on. 
When I reported for duty, he rammed 
that home. 'Don't do it again,' he said, 
'lest a worse thing befall. You're worth 
the trouble you've given — but not any 
more.' I realized then that I'd never be 
permitted to clear, because I knew too 
much. You see, I know a great deal — 
that shouldn't be known. I know the 
thieves and receivers; I know the big 
men and small ; I know their habits and 
customs and where they are to be found. 
I know how the police are outwitted and 
see the mistakes they make: when a 
crime's done, I can tell you who planned 
it as well as who carried it out — because 
I am in on these things. . . . And once 
you are in on those things, you've got 
to go on or go under — there's no other 
way." 

"What d'you mean — 'go under'?" I 
said. 

Katharines shrugged and picked up a 
cigarette. • 

"Lose your life," she said slowly. "I 
can't put it plainer than that. Twice 
my life has been spared, because — well, 
because it was worth it. You see, I'm 
valuable. Because of my birth and my 
breeding, I am 'above suspicion,' and I 
can go anywhere. For that reason, too, 
he's always played straight with me. 
But now he's through. I know it. He's 
got a good many faults; but he never 
threatens twice." 

There was another silence — a much 
longer one than before. Her cigarette 
was half smoked before I spoke. 

"I'm afraid I've torn it," I said. 

"Fate has torn it," said Katharine. "It 
wasn't your fault." 

"The point is — it's torn," said I. 

Katharine gave a short nod. 

"Yes," she said, "it's torn. When you 
walked up to my table, the veil of the 
temple was rent." She threw down her 
cigarette and covered her eyes. "When 
I saw you come in, I was graveled — I 
couldn't think what to do. I knew you 
were bound to see me ; and once you'd 
seen me, I knew you were bound to come 
up. And that was, of course, what hap- 
pened. 

"I hardly know what I said, but I 
tried to force you — to blast you out of 



that room. If you'd turned on your 
heel and gone, I think they'd have let 
you go. But when you stood your 
ground— well, that was about as good as 
walking onto the drop. You would have 
been— er— rendered unconscious, then 
dropped into the Seine. 

"Well, something had to be done. The 
door was hopeless, of course ; but I knew 
the back way out. Most of us know it 
— in case : but it's not allowed to be used. 
I mean, that's understood. The ques- 
tion was how to make it, and take you 
too. And then I thought of the switch- 
board. I knew that was fixed in a cup- 
board, inside the ladies' room. Well, 
that was all right ; but I had to be able 
to see, whilst everyone else was blind. 
So I shut my eyes for two minutes ; then 
I put up my hand and pulled the main 
switch down ; then I shut and locked the 
cupboard and took the key; and then I 
got hold of you, and you know the rest." 

"You saved my life," I said. 

"Perhaps. But what else could I do? 
If you had been placed as I was, you 
couldn't have let me go down." 
/u And as a result, you're — 'wanted.'" 

KATHARINE gave her short nod. 
"We're both 'wanted,'" she said. 
"The Shepherd wants us— that's the man 
with the eyes. And — it's no good not 
facing facts— he usually gets what he 
wants." 

"Does he, indeed?" said I— and felt as 
ripe for murder as ever I did in my life. 
"Was he the swine who 'engaged' you 
three years ago? When you were right 
up against it, and ready to sell your 
soul?" 

"Yes, it was he." 

I sucked in my breath. 

"It's as well for us both," said I, "that 
I didn't know that last night. Never 
mind. Some other time. If he tries as 
hard as you say, we shall probably 
meet." 

Katharine caught my arm. 

"My dear, you're out of your mind. 
You've about as much chance with the 
Shepherd as a baby would have with a 
tiger who'd lost his kill." 

"I know," I said. "I'm not going after 
him. I don't believe in throwing one's 
life away. But if somebody's after you 
— well, the time may come when it suits 
you to let him come up." 

"I'm afraid I can't see that time com- 
ing. I know the Shepherd — and his men 
Bright Boy and Satan— too well." 

I rose to my feet and stretched. 



"And I actually thought," I said, smil- 
ing, "that I had torn things ! " 

Katharine stared up at me. 

"What has happened to change your 
mind?" ■ ■ 

"Reflection," I said. "Nothing else. 
Upon reflection, I see that I've done you 
a very good turn. I think your mess of 
pottage has cost you enough." 

I drew her up to her feet, and looked 
into her eyes. 

"I'm sorry, my lady,"T said, "but you 
shouldn't have sent me that note." 

"Don't be a fool. I was trying to 
temper the wind." 

"That's all I'm doing," said I. "Let's 
leave it at that." 

TWELVE lazy hours had gone by. We 
had bathed and slept, and Katha- 
rine was wearing my clothes, which, be- 
cause they were far too big, made her 
look like a beautiful child. For the time 
she went barefoot, because she was sick 
of her shoes; and there, of course, my 
wardrobe had broken down. 

The change and the rest had refreshed 
her: and as she sat by my side on the 
sunlit sward, propping herself on one 
arm and considering one of my maps, I 
found it hard to believe that this was 
indeed Formosa, who had flouted the po- 
lice of Europe for three long years. 
After a while she looked up. 
"Listen, Esau," she said. "We've had 
a nice, quiet day, and if things were what 
they look like, we'd pack up our traps 
and go to some good hotel. But things 
aren't what they look like, and though 
you mayn't believe it, we're in a hell of 
a jam. For the moment we're off the 
map. But we've got to stay off the map 
for some considerable time. For at least 
a month they'll ransack France for us 
both ; and it's no good our clearing out, 
for they'll watch the ports. The Shep- 
herd has wires he can pull all over the 
place. And the Wet Flag's like an Ex- 
change. Last night the news went out 
that Formosa had cut and run ; and what 
is much more to the point, that the Shep- 
herd would like her back. And, as the 
Shepherd's worth pleasing, that means 
that petty crooks all over the place will 
keep an eye cocked for Formosa, and if 
they should see her go by, will try and 
follow her up." 

I think that I must have shown the 
surprise I felt, for I heard her sigh, and 
a hand went up to her head. 

"Esau dear, get this: However absurd 
it seems, you must accept as gospel 
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whatever I tell you. For one thing only — 
law-abiding people have no conception 
at all of the way in which news goes 
round in the underworld. Rumor, per- 
haps; but the rumor is always right. 
Nothing is ever written, so far as I 
know; but no system of information is 
half as quick or as good. The things 
they know about people would startle 
you out of your life. After all, it's a 
secret service ; and the better the service 
is, the more money it makes. 

"A ND now let's get back to the point — 
/~\ which is that our lives depend on 
our not being found. Well, we obviously 
can't stay here. We've got to have food 
and shelter, and I've got to have some 
clothes. In a word, we've got to start 
fair; and that is why tonight we must 
make for Cardinal." 

"But won't that be asking for trouble? 
I mean — " 

"I think he'll try elsewhere first. Only 
last night he told me a way to pass into 
Spain. And I think he's now going all 
out to stop that gap. I may be wrong, 
but I think he will make up his mind 
that Cardinal is the one place I shall 
avoid. If I'm right, that will give us a 
breather. No more than that, of course ; 
for when he's drawn blank elsewhere, 
he's certain to go to my home. But be- 
fore then we shall be gone. I can warn 
the servants against him, and Cardinal's 
half a fort ; but I don't think he'll trou- 
ble my father — he's past blackmail. 

"It may have been a mistake to rest 
today; but ask too much of the flesh, 
and the spirit will let you down. And 
I'd very much rather travel by night 
than day. Besides, to tell you the truth, 
when we got here this morning, I didn't 
know where to turn. It's only during 
the day that I've managed to work 
things out. 

"Well, from here to- Cardinal is three 
hundred and fifty miles. On the roads 
we are going to take, you'll have to drive 
very well to average thirty-five ; and that 
works out at over ten hours — which 
means, if we leave at dusk, that we ought 
to be in by six. I sha'n't like the last 
two hours, but it can't be helped. And 
as I said just now, I think he'll rule Car- 
dinal out for two or three days." 

"I'm in your hands," said I. "But 
we'll have to take in petrol — twice, I'm 
afraid." 

She bit her lip. 

"I'm sorry for that. Tonight doesn't 
matter at all. But tomorrow morning 
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does. It means waking somebody up; 
and when you don't want to be noticed, 
that's not the way to behave. Still, 
that's a drop in the bucket — of thi3 ap- 
palling stew." She put her hands to her 
eyes. "I'm afraid to look at the future, 
because if I did, I believe I should 
throw in my hand. Havoc's ahead all 
right, and I can't see any way through. 
But the obvious thing to do is to try and 
hang on to our lives — if only because, 
when we're dead, we can't do anything 
more." 

With that, she turned again to the 
map and left me staring before me, re- 
garding the efforts of a beetle to find a 
way off the blade of grass he had 
climbed, without turning back: 

Sitting there, in that peaceful place, 
it was very hard to believe that we were 
in peril, let alone danger of death; and 
when I remembered the office in 
Crutched Friars, my pleasant, window- 
boxed chambers in Savile Row, the 
cheerful London traffic and all that went 
to make up the safe, untroubled exist- 
ence which I had so lately led, I was 
almost prepared to wake up and find 
myself sitting at Rouen, still waiting for 
George's train. 

i 

I THINK I may be forgiven. 
1 I had read of crime in the papers; I 
had never been into a police-court, had 
never seen an arrest ; I had always sup- 
posed that, pickpockets apart, unless you 
had great possessions, no rogue on earth 
could be bothered to look at you twice. 
And I had firmly believed that no crook 
ever did murder, unless he had his back 
to the wall. I had heard of the under- 
world ; and it meant no more to me than 
the urban district council of Zanzibar. 
. . . And now I was "wanted" by one of 
its leading men— the dent on the Low- 
land's boot left no doubt about that. 
And because his writ ran in Europe, I 
must not drive by daylight over the 
roads of France; because I had encoun- 
tered Formosa, I was to be put to death ! 

A gust of anger swept me. Who was 
this filthy sewer-rat to raise his hand 
against me? Who was this beast to pur- 
sue me, because I had dared to raise my 
eyes to his prey. His prey ! A lady of 
high degree — of whom he had taken ad- 
vantage, when she was down and out. 
"He called it 'smuggling'." And when 
she had tried to withdraw, he had made 
ready to ship her beautiful body for 
Buenos Aires. ... I felt the sweat break 
upon my forehead, as I pictured the 
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stuffy cabin, and the Shepherd dictating 
his terms. And then — blackmail: a 
threat to break her father, to smash the 
life for which she had sold her soul. 
"And so I went back." Because he said 
so, she must go on or go under. For 
her, no hope; nothing but running the 
gantlet, risking her name and her free- 
dom, to carry his stolen goods. . . . The 
thing was intolerable. If Scotland 
Yard— And then I saw that I could 
not call on the police ; for Katharine was 
Formosa ; and anyone in touch with For- 
mosa would be just a shade too welcome 
at Scotland Yard. 

"T TAVE you got things straighter?" 
1, 1 said Katharine. 
I looked up to see her watching me, 
finger to lip. 

"Yes," I said boldly, "I have ; but I'm 
still a bit out of my depth, so I look to 
you. It's very kind of you to ask me 
to Cardinal; I'll love to meet your fa- 
ther and stay with you at your home. 
How we get there is, of course, a matter 
for you ; but it seems to me a scandalous 
thing that in this year of grace, you and 
I should go in fear of our lives, because 
your late employer disapproves of our 
acquaintance. That sort of thing makes 
mS feel that the Shepherd's death and 
burial are overdue: I mean, the man 
seems to me to have outlived his useful- 
ness." 

"There are many quarters," said 
Katharine, "in which that sentiment 
would be greeted with prolonged ap- 
plause — provided, of course, that the 
Shepherd was out of earshot. But when, 
encouraged by this, you called for re- 
cruits, you'd find that all your support- 
ers had something much better to do." 

"That I can well believe. Of such is 
the kingdom of hell. And as a result, 
we have got to bow to the storm. We 
must, of course — for the moment. And 
when we're at Cardinal, we'll talk about 
him again." 

"Do you realize now why he wants to 
find you so much ?" 

I shrugged. "Because, I suppose," I 
said, "I wandered behind the scenes." 

"Let me give you his point of view, 
Esau. You followed me to the Wet Flag : 
you saw with half an eye that I was 
keeping — well, doubtful company; you 
determined to stand your ground and to 
get to the bottom of this. He there- 
fore tried and failed to — shall we say, 
shut your mouth. Result: you are at 
large, and so at liberty, if ever you see 



him again, to point him out to the police 
and demand his arrest. Add to all this 
that Formosa has thrown in her lot with 
you, and you must be able to see that, 
from his point of view, his mental and 
physical health depend upon your being 
found and silenced as soon as possible." 

"Well, it's nice to think he's worried," 
said I. 

"You may," said Katharine, "be per- 
fectly sure of that. You see, he's a pret- 
ty big man. He has a beautiful flat in 
town ; and I don't think you'd believe me 
if I told you the name of his club." .... 

I had driven for nearly eight hours, 
and we had covered two hundred and 
thirty odd miles. The roads had been 
tricky, and some of them none too good ; 
but it was the level crossings that 
spoiled our time. How many we met I 
forget, but seven of these had been shut. 
Had it been day, this would have been 
bad enough ; but in nearly every case the 
keeper was fast asleep and had to be 
roused. Of course if one goes across 
country at dead of night, one must, I 
suppose, expect to be badly served; but 
the waste of time was enough to break 
anyone's heart. I would have been 
thankful myself to open and close the 
gates, but though I tried more than once, 
they were always locked. 

And now the dawn was coming — the 
east was pale ; and we had still to cover 
one hundred and seventeen miles. 

THE strain had told on us, for we could 
not lose sight of the fact that we 
might be driving straight into the en- 
emy's arms; and in any event we were 
heading for dangerous country, where 
neither could tell what a bend in the 
road might conceal. Then again the de- 
lays at the crossings had sickened our 
hearts, had made us feel that the stars 
were fighting against us, holding us up to 
serve the enemy's turn. 

It was just a quarter to five when I 
put out my lights. But I did not put 
out the hooded light on the dash. It 
was no good not facing facts : The petrol- 
gauge was a telltale I had to watch. And 
when I remembered the petrol which 
had been pumped out of my tank on a 
certain summer evening, a lifetime ago, 
I could not help feeling that Fortune 
must have her tongue in her cheek. 

So for another ten miles, while the 
country about us unveiled, and distance 
took shape, and a crag on the left stood 
up like a mourning hatchment against 
the glow of the dawn. 



At last I could bear it no longer, and 
eUareU my throat. 

"My dear," I said, "I'm sorry : but 
very soon we've got to take petrol in." 

I heard her catch her breath, and saw 
her eyes leap to the dash. 

Then — "How much does that say?" 

"Just over a gallon," said I. "Less 
than twenty miles." 

;.. She bit her lip. "That means the 
next pump," she said. "And a hundred 
to one the fellow will be in bed. He'll 
never forget the people who had him up 
and out at a quarter past five." 

"He needn't see both," said I. "You 
can walk on out of sight before I knock 
at the door." 

"That's too easy," said Katharine, "I 
think perhaps we'd better make for a 
town." She picked up a map. "I think 
we're close to Volet. There may be an all- 
night garage; and anyway there'll be 
any nufnbet of pumps. It's the lonely 
petrol-station that lets the fugitive 
down." 

, Volet was twelve miles off, and eight- 
een minutes later we entered upon its 
cobbled streets. 

. For two or three minutes we picked 
dur way through the town, moving very 
slowly and peering to right and to left 
down Ways which we passed; then our 
street curved into a place in which stood 
a decent hotel. By the side of this hotel 
stood its garage; and the doors of the 
garage were open, though those of the 
hotel were shut. What was still more 
to the point, in the jaws of the garage 
entrance some car was being fueled — 
from a pump which was inside The gar- 
age and out of our sight. 
_ "The luck that changed," said Katha- 
rine. "Who but a guest would use a ho- 
tel garage to fill his tank ?" 

The back of the car was toward us; 
and as I brought the Lowland to rest on 
the opposite side of the way, a man in 
clogs appeared, to play with the pipe for 
a moment and then lift it clear of the 
tank and screw the cap back into place. 
Then he reentered the garage, to hang 
up the pipe. A moment or two elapsed, 
during which, no doubt, some payment 
was being made ; then he appeared again, 
to watch the car into the road. As its 
driver moved slowly backward, he waved 
him on with his hand. 

I let the other get clear. Then I 
swung over the road, over the pavement 
and into the garage itself. 

As I stopped where the other had 
stood, the man in clogs came shambling 



up to the door ; but when* I asked for 
"petrol," he only, stared, for petrole is 
not petrol, but paraffin. Of such is the 
curse of Babel. . . . And Katharine had 
to lean forward and put me right. 

For obvious reasons, I did not get out 
of the car; but I watched the petrol- 
gauge and I took my note-case out. 

After a frantic calculation— "How 
much shall I give him?" I whispered. 

Katharine made no answer ; and when 
I looked at her, I saw there was some- 
thing wrong. 

She was white as a sheet; she did not 
seem to be breathing ; her eyes were shut. 

"Good God," I said, "what's wrong?" 

She did not speak, but I saw her open 
her eyes and look to the left. 

I followed her gaze. 

A glare of lamps was lighting the con- 
crete sink, upon which a car could be 
washed. And a car was standing there, 
dripping — waiting on our convenience, 
before it was dried. And the car was 
"a racing Merk," which was painted an 
elephant gray. 



Chapter F out 

* 

T^HAT I was rattled, I make no shame 
1 to confess. 

Indeed, the shock was so great that I 
Cannot clearly remember what hap- 
pened next. 

I know that the cap was screwed on, 
and that when the man came to the door, 
I could not understand what he said, 
and that Katharine had to tell me how 
much I must pay. Then I started the 
car and backed out, while the washer 
stood looking on and waving me back; 
and once I was in the roadway, I put the 
LoWland in first and drove straight on, 
careless of where I went, so long as I 
left that cursed garage behind. 

At length— "Perhaps he won't talk," 
I said. "Unless they — they ask him, 
there's. no reason why he should." 

"What does it matter, Esau, whether 
they ask him or not? They're here— 
at Cardinal's gates. If they breakfast at 
eight, they can be there by half-past 
ten." She cupped her face in her hands. 
"You see, I'm a broken reed. I said 
they'd try elsewhere first ; but I got them 
wrong. I'd hoped for a day or two of 
respite— a chance to rest and refit. And 
now, my God — " 

"Tell me this," said I. "Are we on 
the right road?" 

"For Cardinal? Yes." 




«I don't wonder you love it," I said. "And its secret is safe with me." 



"Good enough," said I, and put down 
my foot. "That brush was damned un- 
pleasant—I'll give you that. But we do 
know where they are; and, that, to me 
at least, is a great relief. And now let s 
look at it this way: As like as not, their 
visit has already been paid. The Car- 
dinal covert's been drawn; and since it 
yielded no fox, they're on their way off. 
Of course they'll come back— very soon. 
But at least we shall have our respite— 
our chance to rest and refit." 

"You may be right," said Katharine. 
"What if you're wrong?" 

"We shall still have our respite," said 
I. "From what you said awhile back, 
they can't force their way in. Let the 



swine wait our convenience. If, after 
thinking things over, we still consider it 
better to— to go our way, we'll choose 
our time and do so. I'm damned if I'll 
be rushed by a couple of burglars who 
happen to want my life." 

Katharine made no answer, but I felt 
her eyes on my face. I went on steadily : 
"I'm not so sure you're right, when 
you say we must stay off the map. I 
see two things against it : First, if you're 
off his map, the enemy must be off 
yours ; and that is very trying. At least, 
I think it would be — moving with your 
chin on your shoulder from morning to 
night. Secondly, some day or other 
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you've got to come on it again. I mean, 
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that stands to reason. I've only got 
three months' leave." 

"Are you suggesting, Esaii, that you 
should stand and fight?" 

"I'm suggesting nothing," said I. "I'm 
thinking aloud." 

"I don't like your thoughts very much. 
For one thing only, those two can play 
with a pistol, but you are not armed. 
And if they ran into us now, they'd 
bump you off, like brushing a fly off their 
nose. I mean that, Esau. France is not 
like England. They'd never hear any 
more of their— escapade." 

"I'll take your word for that. But 
the honest truth is that neither you nor 
I will be fit to work out our salvation 
until we have had some rest. And when 
I say 'rest,' I mean a bath and breakfast. 
I don't feel a bit like sleep." 

With the tail of my eye, I saw her give 
her short nod. 

"There's common sense," she said. 
"We'll have things out when we've had 
a wash and brush-up. But do get hold 
of this: that we are up against people 
who know no law. They'll go all lengths 
to get us— because they will not be able 
to take their rest until they know that 
we are no longer alive." 

Since a girl should have the last word, 
I left it there; but I felt that that state- 
ment of hers had proved my case. Un^ 
less I stood and fought, I must prepare 
to be hunted for years to come. Which 
was absurd. The thing was to choose 
one's ground and to come to grips. 

FOR the next two hours we ran through 
lovely country— hill and dale and 
woodland, with here and there a village, 
but never a town. The day being Sunday, 
the traffic was very slight ; but the work- 
aday world was awake by seven o'clock, 
and bells were ringing and peasants were 
going to Mass. The morning was very 
handsome : I never saw sunlight so bril- 
liant in my life; and the meadows were 
cloth-of-silver, because of a heavy dew. 

Just twenty minutes later the Low- 
land swam over some crest, to enter 
woods so thick that the view upon either 
hand was wholly obscured; and though 
the road twisted and turned and rose 
and fell, for the next two miles* we never 
saw any country, but only the curtains 
of foliage hanging and swaying and 
glancing to right and to left. 
Katharine was speaking. 
"Lift your foot for a moment; we're 
coming to a break in the trees. It's 
round the next bend. Half a minute 



won't matter, and I'd like you to see— 
my home." 

I did as she said. As I rounded the 
bend at twenty, I saw the gap she spoke 
of some fifty paces ahead. Abreast of 
this I stopped. 

I was looking across a valley, the op- 
posite side of which was as thickly wood- 
ed as purs. Below were lying green 
meadows, bordered with piled stone 
walls, and a stream was tumbling 
through them— I could see the flourish 
of foam, where a rock rose out of its 
bed. What caught the eye at once was 
the way in which woods and meadows 
were taking each other's ground, for the 
trees ran down in irregular lines and 
patches into the fields, to pay for this 
pretty trespass by casting their shade 
upon the grass; and now and again the 
meadows climbed up by lincheis into 
the arms of the woods. And other things 
caught the eye: Astride the stream was 
lying a tiny village, whose walls were 
white and whose roofs were an old rose 
red; a pocket church was thrusting a 
little belfry; a toy of a bridge was span- 
ning the busy stream, and a water-wheel 
was dripping with silver, and smoke was 
rising into the breathless air. Over ajl. 
the air of contentment and simple amour 
propre cried out for the pen of a Gold- 
smith, to catch a charm which I cannot 
hope to describe. And above the village 
was hanging a miniature castle, exactly 
as its mistress had said. Sunk in the 
living green, its old gray stone looked 
finer than any jewel, and it made me 
think of a cameo, brooched to a hand- 
some cloak. All the lovely detail was 
there— battlement, turret and mullion. 
the slender spire of a chapel, the terrace! 
the old stone steps: nothing had been 
omitted by the builders who set it up. 
Yet all was Lilliputian. It was a baby 
stronghold, ruling a baby town. 

AS we entered the village, I turned to 
t Katharine, to see the softest look in 
her fine gray eyes. 

"I don't wonder you love it," I said. 
"And its secret is safe with me; for if I 
told someone about it, he'd write me off 
as a liar and leave it there." 

Katharine smiled — for the first time 
for fully four hours. 

"Let's have a close-up," she said. "But 
don't expect too much. Cardinal has a 
guest-chamber ; but you're the first guest 
we've had." 

"Force majeure," said I, and let in my 
clutch. 
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WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 



"Yes, in a way, I suppose: and yet 
that night at Newhaven I wished so 
much that I could show you my home." 

"No man could ask for a sweeter invi- 
tation than that." 

Katharine looked straight ahead. 

"You were nice to me," she said, "and 
you asked no — no payment at all. And 
what upset me was your eyes ; they were 
down on the ground when they should 
have been lifted up. And Cardinal stood 
out so clearly as the ideal corrective for 
Crutched Friars." 

TWO hours had gone by. I had,bathed 
and changed; and Conrad, the Eng- 
lish butler, had brought me a blessed 
breakfast of eggs and coffee and honey 
and new-baked bread. All this in two 
very small chambers, paneled with oak. 
Never before had I used apartments so 
fine ; and the sunlight seemed the richer 
for falling upon such carving of wood and 
stone. And now I was down on the ter- 
race, to which I had found my way, sur- 
veying the pageant before me, and gladly 
admitting the force of my lady's words. 
Cardinal was a corrective. You could 
not get away from the fact that the 
peasants who worked in the mills and 
the meadows below, were better off than 
a merchant in Crutched Friars. 

Then I put such thoughts aside and 
began to consider my surroundings from 
a fugitive's point of view. Looking 
across the village, I saw the gap in the 
woods from which I had viewed the cas- 
tle two hours before. From there, though 
I could not see it because of the trees, I 
knew that the road fell down unusually 
sharp, doubling upon itself, to gain the 
valley below. This descent being over, 
I saw it curl into the meadows some fifty 
yards south of the bridge, and from 
there I could follow with ease the line 
which it took — over the jolly water and 
into the village place, and then up a 
very steep hill which presently brought 
it up to the castle's gate. Two other 
roads ran into the little place, but Kath- 
arine had told me that the one by which 
we had come was the only road which 
led to the world outside. 

We had, therefore, but one to watch ; 
but I could not lose .sight of the fact that 
if we wished to drive out from the castle, 
we had but one road to take — a narrow 
way, that could not be taken at speed. 
Such roads are dangerous. 

And then I turned to see Katharine, 
framed in a little doorway. 

The Devil drives to even more exciting advi 



As I stepped to her side, she said : "You 
were right : the enemy's been and gone. 
Someone inquired at the village yester- 
day afternoon. Whoever it was, was on 
foot; so there must have been a car in 
the offing, which didn't appear." 

"Good," said I. "Have you given the 
servants orders — to let no strangers in?" 

"Yes. I've told Conrad — something." 
She put a hand to her head. "What's 
going to be so hard is my father. I've 
told him nothing so far. I don't know 
where to begin." 

I bit my lip. Then : "I think I ought 
to know what you've said about me." 

"I've lied — as usual," she said. "I've 
had to do it for years ; but it only seems 
to get harder as time goes by." She 
looked away, twisting her hands. "He 
thinks I'm a secretary — to a very big 
business man. Offices in London and 
Paris ; that accounts for my flitting be- 
tween the two. I call him 'Mr. Shepherd' 
— you see, it's all founded on fact. And 
now I've told him this— that you met me 
yesterday evening. You found me be- 
side the road, with my car burned out. 
Everything I had with me had gone with 
the car, so as you were only touring, you 
offered to bring me home. I said that 
you were making for Carcassonne." 

"Why Carcassonne?" I said, staring. 

"Well, you had to be making for some- 
where! I had to think of some name." 

"That's all right," I said gently. "I 
only wanted to know." I glanced at a 
cushioned bench. "Before I meet him, 
d'you think we could have a talk?" 

"That's why I'm here," she said. "He's 
down in the village now. A colt has 
hurt itself, and he is so strong and so 
gentle, they've sent for him. They al- 
ways do; but I don't like his going 
much. He had an attack of angina two 
years ago; and any effort is bad when 
you suffer from that." She moved to the 
bench and took her seat on its arm. "We 
seem to have got our breather. How 
long do you think it'll last ?" 

"As long as we please," said I. "I'd 
no idea that Cardinal was so strong." 

KATHARINE raised her eyebrows. 
"I'm not going to stay here, Esau. 
I'm not such a fool." 

I fingered my chin. "In that case," 
said I, "there's nothing more to be said. 
What time d'you propose we should 
leave?" 

"We must leave by night — on foot. It's 
the only way." 

ntures in the next — the August — installment. 




THOUGH he had made seven Mr. Davis didn't say anything. Out 

voyages in her forecastle, Chris of his prominent eyes he stared down at 

Arnold came up the bridge lad- Chris. The mate's bulging eyes always 

der slowly, as if it were new to made him look startled. Now, com- 

him. He walked over to the mate, bined with silence, he looked thunder- 

who was a tall man, and schoolship- struck. 

trained. The young A.B. suffered under the 

"The Old — Captain Pope has made strain of that blank interval. He start- 

me acting fourth officer, sir," Chris Ar- ed to explain : "It's so when you're work- 

nold said to Mr. Davis. ing cargo all day at the island ports, I'll 
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stand your bridge watch, sir, and you'll 
have all night in." 

•Aleck Munro, first assistant engineer, 
who had been overhauling the telemotor 
gear, suddenly stuck his grinning face 
out of the wheelhouse door. 

"All night in!" he said. He smacked 
his lips and edged toward the bridge lad- 
der. "All night in, and nothing to do all 
day. Maybe ye can learn to sail a small- 
boat now, Mister Mate ! " 

He ducked away before the mate could 
let go his tongue. 

Mr. Davis sniffed. "Engine-room oil ! " 
he said with great distaste to the highly 
interested second officer. "That fellow 
will never get over that time I allowed 
him to sail past me." 

The second officer's grin was broad. 
The mate frowned, and swiveled his eyes 
to Chris Arnold, who was still there, 
right under the guns. 

"Acting fourth officer!" Mr. Davis 
said. "There's a rank for you! I've 
heard that cockroaches have cooties. 
Now by Peter I believe it 1 " 

"Haw!" The second mate was de- 
lighted. "Acting fourth ! A cockroach's 
cootie! That's one!" He laughed 
again, but this time it was at the mate. 
"A good one, but not as good as the Old 
Man's pulled on you ! " 

Mr. Davis' increasing scowl blackened 
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the day for Chris Arnold. The mate 
seemed ready to let fly his eyes, , one- 
two, like stones out of a sling. 

"Keep from underfoot while I'm stand- 
ing my watches, or I'll step on you," 
Mr. Davis said. .He shook a finger like 
a club at Chris. "I asked for an experi- 
enced junior, not something that's just 
crawled in through the hawsehole." 

"I have my third mate's license, sir." 

"When tickets make officers, underwrit- 
ers w ill go broke," said the mate. "Off 
the bridge ! " 

Everybody liked a joke on the mate, 
for he had removed much skin with his 
whiplash of a tongue. Chris Arnold, 
youngest A.B. in the ship, as the fourth 
officer for whom the mate had been clam- 
oring, was a good one. The Old Man, 
who had to play his jokes with a dead 
pan on account of his dignity, knew well 
that the conscientious mate would stand 
every minute of his four-to-eight morn- 
ing and evening watches, no matter how 
busy he was with cargo at the island 
ports of call. It was a good one. 

BUT to be a joke, as Chris Arnold now 
was, to be even a good joke, can be 
tough. It can be so tough, in fact, that 
weary Chris Arnold took a long hard 
look at the beach when she dropped her 
hook in St. Thomas harbor. All the way 
down from Brooklyn to the Virgins, the 
embittered Mr. Davis, pacing the bridge, 
had belabored the joke, since the joker 
was above him. 

"Mr. Arnold! Go down and show 
those soldiers on the foredeck how to 
handle a chipping hammer— and con- 
tinue showing 'em till eight bells. Hit 
twice their pace— and keep hitting it. . . . 

"Mr. Acting Fourth! Some of those 
fellows seem afraid that souji mouji will 
burn their delicate hands. Give 'em a 
lead ! Show 'em how to clean painf like 
an officer and a gentleman, and to blazes 
with hands ! I'll struggle along up here 
by myself. . . . 

"Those cargo-nets are bad, Mr. Ar- 
nold. You couldn't trust 'em to hold a 
rubber elephant. They need an officer's 



touch. Yours, Mister. Put your back 
into your work, or I'll put my foot into 
your back." 

It wasn't the work: it was being a 
joke. The bewildered Chris Arnold 
wasn't flesh, fowl nor good red herring 
in that ship. He was neither officer nor 
seaman; he wasn't even a flunky. He 
hadn't figured that studying navigation 
in the forecastle would make him the 
butt of the ship, even if her watch offi- 
cers were all schoolship-trained men. 

It was quite as tough with the men as 
with the officers. He got no backing 
from the bridge. When he pointed out 
a patch of rust that Bauman, a morose 
A.B., had skipped, Bauman dropped his 
chipping hammer and spat on hands that 
were hard as a goat's hoofs. 

"S'pose you make me scale that plate, 
kid," the A.B. said. 

"There's no good wastin' paint on 
rust-blisters like that," Chris said, kick- 
ing at the plate with his heel. 

"Make me scale it, kid," Bauman re- 
peated. He had a body as thick and 
hard as a barrel, and his long massive 
arms curved like ice-tongs. 

Chris Arnold gulped air. He was 
alone. He had nobody standing behind 
him. He couldn't lick Bauman, who 
was an ex-pug. Was it better to take a 
lacing than to back down? He wasn't 
sure. He could take a lacing standing 
up. But what would it get him. He 
hesitated. 

"On the foredeck!" hailed the mate 
from the bridge. "Keep -that hammer 
going, Mister! Keep it going!" 

Slowly Chris picked up his hammer. 

Bauman laughed. "That's the trou- 
ble with the mate — he don't like mur- 
der in the ship. An' it would ha' been 
murder, kid— fast murder." 

"I always wanted to see how they 
buried a guy at sea," said a seaman. 

BAUMAN elaborately avoided the 
plate that started the controversy. 
That night Chris had slipped back on the 
foredeck with a scraper. There was no 
use painting over rust, and -he had a 
proper feeling for the old bucket. He 
found the neglected spot. But he didn't 
scrape it down. He just stood there, look- 
ing at the deck. To do that job, seemed 
to be an acceptance of defeat. 

He hadn't a friend in the ship now — 
or even a real enemy. But there were 
other ships, ships on which a young offi- 
cer would get the backing-up essential 
to discipline. 



Chris Arnold hardened his jaw. This 
had been a happy ship, barring a little 
trouble between deck officers and engi- 
neers, with a decent enough Old Man. 
When cargo was light, there was some 
time off, and some fun among the islands 
down the line of the Antilles to Trini- 
dad. And he'd had a step, even if every- 
body did seem to think an acting fourth 
officer was a cockroach's cootie. 

"Maybe I am a cockroach's cootie, 
however they rate or rank me," he told 
himself at four one morning when he 
stood in the leeward cab of "the bridge, 
as far away from the red-eyed and weary 
Mr. Davis as he could get. He was ac- 
quiring the habit of talking to himself. 
"Usually any guy that's treated as a 
joke by his shipmates is a joke. . . . 
They got a line for it— 'Not officer mate- 
rial.' Maybe I don't get any backing 
from Davis because he knows I'm a 
swab not fit to stand a watch." 

THE mate began tramping the bridge, 
slowly, as if his feet hurt him. He'd 
overseen the juggling of cargo at three 
island ports the day before. 

"The Old Man might give me my 
A.B. rating back," Chris muttered to 
himself. He shook Ms head. "Not yet. 
Not quite yet." 

Things were still like that at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, where the Amalia lay 
over two days before turning north 
again. 

Long before the ship was finished 
working cargo, Mr. Davis had One and 
Two lifeboats overside. All hands knew 
what that meant. The brooding Mr. 
Davis was about to challenge and take 
Over the jumps the bumptious Mr. Aleck 
Munro, and with him the whole engi- 
neers' department. 

In a little brush of the lifeboats off 
Dominica two runs before, Mr. Munro, 
who claimed to have been the cream of 
Clyde sailors in his youth, had actually 
jammed his boat past Mr. Davis' unde'r 
sail. And Mr. Davis had been trained 
in his schoolship days in handling lug- 
rigged lifeboats. It was the contention 
of the deck that a gust of wind off Do- 
minica's towering mountains was more 
responsible for that than any sailing 
prowess of the first engineer. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Munro had borne down hard. 

It was put up or shut up for Mr. Mun- 
ro now. 

The plump and soc iable Old Man, who 
was about to escape the grueling neces- 
sity for standing on his dignity by a visit 
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"Keep from un- 
derfoot while 
I'm standing my 
watches," Mr. 
Davis said. 



to the Ice House ashore, dismissed his 
shore boat and hung about the bridge to 
see, the race. Twice Chris Arnold 
caught him whistling like a bird at the 
prospect of sport, and was frowned up- 
on in consequence. The chief engineer, 
the skipper's only comrade, joined him ; 
and frozen-faced, they awaited action by 
their respective departments. 

Muttered details of a, bet reached 
Chris Arnold's ears. This could be fun, 
were not Chris a pariah in this ship. He 
ached for a chance to bear a hand in 
the mate's boat. 

Mr. Davis, passing by, caught his eye. 

"I'm a good man at tending a sheet, 
sir," Chris said. 

"Get down in Number Two 'tween- 
decks, Mister Acting Fourth, and show 
'em how to tend a broom," Mr. Davis 
commanded. "Brooms are more in your 
line than sheets." 

When Chris Arnold climbed out of 
the hold three hours later, the breeze 
came fresh to his dust-choked lungs. 
It had been a hard sweep-down. He 
smeared the dirt and sweat on his face 
against his sleeve, and looked eagerly 
overside. The clinker-built boats, with 
masts unstepped, still lay alongside, 
soaking up. 

"What happened, Lippy?" he asked a 
messboy. 
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"Munro got leary," the boy said. 
"Claims he had to sew a few patches on 
the boilers or somethin'. Anyhow, he 
aint got time to sail against the mate 
this after. Maybe tomorrow, he says." 

Chris Arnold was relieved. He want- 
ed to see that race, even if he wouldn't 
be one of the lifeboat crew. It would 
even be some joy to see an engineer wipe 
Mr. Davis' ferocious eye. 

Lippy edged closer to him. "How 
about puttin' in a word for me for ordi- 
nary seaman, sir? I don't want to be no 
pot-juggler." 

It was the first time Chris Arnold had 
been called "sir," save in mockery, in 
that ship. He shook his head. "A word 
from me would be a ticket as messboy 
for life, Lippy." 

"Aw, hell ! " said Lippy. 

Perhaps Aleck Munro and the other 
engineers were struggling with some 
whimsy of the rock-crusher below. Any- 
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how, not a man of them went ashore that 
evening/which was news. But the Old 
Man, the second and the third officers 
all piled off in shore boats as soon as 
possible. Frederick Street— and other 
streets — called. 

The mate, who was short of sleep, had 
volunteered to remain aboard. Acidly 
he declined Chris' offer to take the deck. 

"Between yoti and nobody, I'll put my 
two dollars on nobody," he said. "Go 
below, go ashore, go to blazes — but keep 
off that bridge." 

To the sulky Bauman, who was on 
anchor watch, the mate commanded 
curtly : 

"Call me if needed." 

Then, rapidly, he went to his room to 
make up some of the shut-eye he had 
missed among the islands. - 

Chris Arnold wrote a letter and tried 
to get to sleep himself. But the ship 
was still glowing hot from the vertical 
Trinidad sun. The water alongside, the 



soupy water of the Gulf of Paria, was 
too warm to cooil off anything. And the 
air, motionless, was humid enough to 
drink. He got up in his pajamas and 
roamed the ship. 

Near the accommodation ladder he 
came upon Bauman stretched out on 
deck and breathing like a cargo winch.' 
There was a bottle beside him. Chris 
Arnold picked it up. It was cognac, 
good cognac from Martinique, probably. 
Chris frowned. It wasn't the sort of 
thing Bauman would spend his money 
on. He ran to quantity rather than 
quality in his taste. 

Chris Arnold's hair prickled on his 
skull. Maybe some dirty-work was 
afoot. _ He walked aft to the galley, and 
near it located Lippy's bunk. Lippy 
wasn't asleep. Chris dragged him out. 

"Watch that gangway," he command- 
ed. "I'm going to take a look around 
the ship." 

His search for villainy began on the 
boat-deck and ended there. Near the 
fiddley he halted, eyes wide. 

The boat-deck seemed aswarm with 
men. They were working with cautious- 
ly screened flashlights. Chris Arnold 
stared and listened. A wayward flash 
or two of the torches helped. Engineers ! 
These were the engineers— the first, sec- 
ond, third and junior engineers. In the 
blackness the engineers were as busy as 
gnomes. 



It vvns the first time 
Chris had been called 
"sir" on that ship. 
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They had hauled up and swung in on 
the davits Number Two boat, the boat 
ithat Aleck Munro was to sail next day. 
I The blocks hadn't so much as creaked. 
They had been well oiled— an engi- 
neer's trick. And now they were very 
busy with more engineering stuff — nuts 
and bolts. 

A flashlight focused momentarily on 
the shallow keel of the lifeboat— and 
Chris Arnold grunted. Holes had been 
bored through the long strip of wood. 
And now these engineers were very busy 
bolting on a section of sheet metal that 
dropped a full foot below the embryonic 
keel of the lifeboat, They were giving 
her a keel like a racing sloop. 

Somebody in the dark took hold of 
Chris Arnold's arm. The steel-like 
clamp of the fingers made Chris think 
once more of the engine room and its 
mechanical might. His head swiveled 
swiftly. The chief engineer himself was 
standing beside him in the gloom. 

"Jus' a bit of fun," said the Chief soft- 
ly. "A bit of a joke on the mate. Are 
ye on duty?" 

Loyalties squirmed inside Chris Ar- 
nold. But that mention of the mate qui- 
eted his conscience. This had nothing 
to do with the deck ; it was on the mate. 
«"I have the mate's own word that I'm 
not on duty," he answered, grinning. "So 
it was the black-gang that set up cognac 
for the anchor watch, hey?" 

Mr. Worsley sighed faintly. "It was 
necessary," he said. "Man, what a 
waste!" 

"The black-gang will take over the 
gangway watch, then, I suppose," said 
Chris Arnold. "I'm going to sleep my- 
self." 

HE went back to the vigilant Lippy, 
who jumped violently at the sound 
of his footfalls. 

"Go to bed," Chris Arnold said. "It's 
just some kids out ringing doorbells." 

In the first dog-watch of another dog- 
day Chris Arnold emerged from a dusty 
oven, Number Four Hold, this time, and 
wearily crossed the burning steel deck 
to the port side. The noise was coming 
from that side, and the whole crew was 
strung out along the rail. 

The waters of the muddy Gulf were 
roiled by the brisk east-northeast trade- 
wind. And up that wind, zigzagging in- 
to it, each with two lugsails drawing, 
came the two lifeboats of the Amalia. 

The lifeboat of the engineers, Num- 
ber TwOi was well ahead and came along 



like a Cup Defender. Aleck Munro, the 
picture of nonchalance, lounged in the 
sternsheets with a casual hand on the 
tiller. That sheet of metal, invisible 
under her, gave the boat a grip on the 
water, preventing her from sliding side- 
wise. 

Mr. Davis, sitting abruptly upright in 
his boat, had passed the stage of skill, 
and was fighting his tiller. 

CHRIS ARNOLD lifted an eye to the 
bridge. The Old Man, dead-pan as 
usual, was leaning his portly stomach 
against the rail. Beside him, rocking 
blandly on toes and heels, with his pipe 
drawing, was the chief engineer. He 
met Chris' eye without a flicker of emo- 
tion. 

Munro's boat made a final hitch and 
drove across an imaginary finish line at 
the bow of the Amalia. Promptly the 
boatswain jerked a lanyard, and the line- 
throwing gun barked congratulation. 

The mate finished ingloriously later. 
It may have been the razzing he got 
that wiped the grin off Chris Arnold's 
face. Or possibly it was the fact that 
Aleck Munro was showing no remorse 
whatsoever. He was offering to race the 
mate again, standing on his head with 
his eyes blindfolded and his hands tied 
behind his back. 

Chris glanced up at the bridge to see 
if the chief engineer were now spilling 
the joke to Captain Pope. He wasn't; 
both men were looking away from the 
boats toward a ship that had come 
through the Dragon's Mouth into the 
Gulf and now was sliding cautiously to 
an anchorage. Chris saw she was the 
Amaryllis, a sister ship, whose run was 
down the east coast of South America. 

Her men had been watching the race. 
Shortly after she let go, her crew, with 
more enthusiasm than usual, swung out 
her lifeboats. The wind had quit by 
then, but men were busy in her boats 
till dark. 

That night Captain Pope shot off to 
have dinner with the Amaryllis' Old 
Man. They had been shipmates to- 
gether ; they were both masters ; the Old 
Man could damn his dignity and have 
a good time with an equal. He was 
heard to whistle in the boat. 

Chris Arnold got grudging leave that 
night and took his troubles to a movie. 
The people on the screen were having 
trouble too, but Chris Arnold still had 
his with him when he headed back to 
St. Vincent's Jetty. 



He found near the wharf a little group 
ef men earnestly engaged in chaffering 
with each other. Closer to, Chris made 
them out to be most of the officers of 
the Amalia and the Amaryllis. The 
third officer deigned to tell him what it 
was all about. 

"Our Old Man made a bet with the 
Amaryllis' skipper that even one of our 
engineers could outsail any man they 
picked. Easy money ! " 

It was apparent just by listening for a 
moment that all the .wages the Amalia's 
crowd would draw in the next three 
months had been placed upon the nose 
of Aleck Mun.ro. 

There was one exception. Aleck Mun- 
ro and the second engineer were present, 
and neither was risking a nickel. But 
they were very pleased. Chris Arnold 
scrubbed his jaw in thought. 

"The black-gang knows all bets wjll 
be called off after Munro wins and they 
hoist out the lifeboat with that keel on 
her," he decided. "That's it, all right 
Just another little joke on the deck." 

WHEN he started for a boat, Aleck 
Munro followed him, to caution 
him to'keep silent. 

"It would be most awkward for you 
young fellow, if the mate tumbled that 
ye'd known about the keel," the first 
said impressively. "Most awkward." 
_ He pointed the acting fourth officer 
into a shore boat, and followed himself. 

Chris Arnold nodded. "I'm not say- 
ing a word," he said. "I've got enbugh 
grief to hold me now." 

The boatmen swung their oars. 
Aleck Munro tapped him on the chest. 
"Ye'll have sweet revenge on the deck- 
on every ruddy one o' them," he assured 
Arnold. His voice sank to a hoarse and 
conspiratorial whisper. "The beauty of 
all this, d'ye see, is that by the terms o' 
the two skippers' agreement, there's to 
be no special equipment an' no tinker- 
ing with the boats, on the penalty of the 
other side winning the race by default." 

He rocked in his seat, suppressing a 
Vesuvius of mirth. "The beauty of it ' " 
he gasped. "My keel in the hole will 
slay 'em. There won't be a dime left in 
a deck-officer's pocket for months. 
They'll learn— the lubbers! Wait till 
the boat comes out, an' they get a look 
a' that keel ! Bettin' on engineers ! A 
fine deck, that is ! " 

"And a fine acting fourth officer I 
am!" Chris Arnold told himself two 
hours later that Bight. H« was still 



pacing the deck. "A Judas to the deck 
—an' more than that! That flighty 
black-gang don't see that it's the ship's 
name they're triflin' with. Winnin' a 
race with a keel in the hole ! But what's 
a ship's name to an engineer? I ou«ht 
to split to the Old Man ! " 

But he didn't do that. Instead, at 
one in the morning, when the anchor 
watch was slumbering as peacefully as 
if the engineers had set up the cognac 
again, Chris Arnold was shaking Lipp V 
into life. 

"Come on and keep quiet!" he com- 
manded. 

The lifeboats were moored astern. 
Down the line went Chris. Lippy, 
spurred on because it was a seagoing job' 
went with him. In Number Two life- 
boat they shifted ballast, spars, water- 
breaker and equipment over to port to 
give her a heel. Then, with a monkey 
wrench clutched in his hand, Chris Ar- 
nold went over the side. 

He had heard a lot about sharks and 
barracuda in tropical seas. He could 
fairly feel them tearing at him as he 
thrust his legs down into the quiet black 
water. Slowly he lowered himself under. 
Every ripple was a shark turning to at- 
tack. Every splash was the flying fins at a 
barracuda charging to strike with a 
mouthful of teeth like a sawmill. 

The engineers had set up those bolts 
on the sheet-metal keel as if they were 
to hold an engine on her bed-plates. 
Chris Arnold swore and strained. He 
thrust his body under, braced his legs 
on her bottom and strained again. The 
job was below water, even with the life- 
boat heeled over. He thought his heart ' 
was going from the inhuman exertion 
without air to breath. Finally he start- 
ed one bolt. 

By this time he had consigned sharks 
and barracuda to perdition. Their tear- 
ing would only release him from torture 
Stubbornly he struggled. Those nuts 
iiad been turned to stay. Lippy, awed 
by the battle, perched on the port rail 
with a noose in his hand 

/^■HRIS finished the job. He got the 
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CnKLi, hnished the job. He got the 
last bolt out of the plate. He felt 
the keel drop, swerving, toward the bot- 
tom of the roadstead. Lippy dragged 
his limp body aboard. Lippy straight-' 
ened up the boat. Chris stretched out' 
flat, panting himself back to life. It was 
tough going, up the line to the deck. 

"Now let 'em sail ! " Chris said hoarse- 
ly. "The deck'll lose their pay, but the 




"Walt till the 
boat comes out 
and they see that 
keel!" 



ship'll hang onto her good name, any- 
how. A ship's good name is like a wom- 
an's, Lippy; it don't come back." 

The exigencies of cargo held over the 
race until four next afternoon. Ordi- 
narily she would not have had her 
hatches on until eight that night. But 
even the stevedores were caught in the 
swing and drive of the crew's impa- 
tience; and only Number Five, a slow 
hatch, was working cargo at four. 

Chris Arnold looked the first assistant 
engineer in the eye and demanded a 
place in the crew of five. 

"You'd rather have me working in 
your boat than talking in the ship, 
wouldn't you ?" he asked. 

"Ah, well," said Aleck Munro. " Tis 
blackmail, but what can ye expect of a 
deck man? Get in." 

Time compelled a short race. The 
race committee, consisting of the two 
skippers, now together on the bridge of 
the Amalia, sent them away down-wind 
toward a dirty little coaster anchored a 
mile farther out in the shallow Gulf. 

Mr. Munro, pleasantly confident, had 
maneuvered his craft well in the crucial 
seconds before the Old Men let go the 
starting gun. He slid over the line with 
fore and main lugs goosewinged out to 
port and starboard. But the snub- 
nosed, leather-faced mate of the Amaryl- 
lis was quite as confident. Was he not 
racing an engineer? He crossed the line 
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almost alongside Munro's boat, and with 
his bow only a scant six feet behind. 

Chris Arnold, tending the fore-sheet, 
kept his eye on every slight movement 
of the canvas. This was a fair race, 
even if his skipper wasn't aware of it. 
Chris didn't want the Amalia' s boat de- 
feated too badly. 

"He may beat us on this leg, boys, 
but when we start back to windward — " 
Mr. Munro winked knowingly at his 
crew. Chris Arnold understood that he 
was thinking that his sheet-metal keel, 
a liability as it dragged along under wa- 
ter going downwind like this, would be a 
crushing advantage in checking the lee- 
ward slide of the boat once she was zig- 
zagging upwind. 

Not knowing that that keel was now 
on the bottom of the Gulf, the first en- 
gineer was fully prepared to be a poor 
second in rounding the coaster and 
starting home. When he found that his 
boat was holding its own downwind 
against the Amaryllis, his opinion of his 
own skill took a sudden jump. 

"This button-nosed lubber is worse 
than our mate," he muttered to the sec- 
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ond engineer, who was handling the 
main-sheet. , He eyed the other boat, 
which was not yet bow and bow with 
his. "I could beat that fellow with- 
out—" He paused and added lamely, 
"Without difficulty." 

ONE advantage the mate of the Ama- 
ryllis seized. He was to starboard 
of Munro; and in rounding the coaster, 
she was to be left to starboard. That 
gave him the inside berth on the turn. 

Neither boat tried any covering. These 
heavy boats weren't built for yachting 
shenannigans. Mr. Munro continued to 
admire himself audibly as the other boat 
gained only a few feet on him. 

The snub-nosed mate heard him. "Get 
a line ready," the Amaryllis man bawled 
to his crew. "Once we quit blowin' 
downhill, the black-gang will need a tow 
home." 
"Why, that—" , 

Mr, Munro ceased to search for ad- 
jectives. The coaster was looming up 
close ahead. The mate was hugging 
her close. 

"I'll show him how it's done on the 
Clyde," said the first engineer to the 
second, softly. 

"No monkey business!" the second 
warned. 

Mr, Munro did not answer, but his 
face was still brick red under his sandy 
hair. He swung wide of the plates of 
the coaster. "When I give the word, 
gybe over that main," he muttered. 
"Keep sheets eased, but be ready to 
close haul her." 

The second, looking at his angry face, 
perspired gently. 

"She'll do it with — you know," mut- 
tered Mr. Munro. "I'll wipe his eye 
right!" 

The mate of the Amaryllis, reaching 
the stern of the coaster, gave her hidden 
propeller a good berth— too good a berth 
— as he rounded. 

"You'll foul him if you try it!" the 
second warned. 

But Mr. Munro, confident of his non- 
existent keel, was already trying it. He 
put down his tiller and sent his boat, 
with wind abeam, knifing for the gap 
between the unseen propeller of the 
coaster and "the side of the Amaryllis' 
boat. 

He made it. By scant inches he made 
it, as far as the other boat was con- 
cerned. How close he was to the blades 
of the propeller, no man knew. But he 
won the inside berth. 
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Confusion reigned in the mate's boat. 
He was shouting too many orders. Mr. 
Munro, confident of his good engine- 
room-produced keel, hardened on the 
wind and prepared to enjoy himself. He 
put a lazy foot up on the gunwale and 
kissed his hand to the angry mate of 
the Amaryllis. 

"I'll tell 'em you're coming ! " he called. 

Chris Arnold kept one eye on the fore- 
sheet and the other on Mr. Munro, who 
was so soon to be disillusioned. The 
eye on the engineer became sharp with 
speculation and wonder. 

For Mr. Munro sailed that boat. Ut- 
terly care-free, utterly sure that he would 
win, he relaxed completely. On port hitch 
or starboard, he goi: all she had in her, and 
more. He knew she could do it, and 
she did. 

Down-wind from him, and losing all 
the time, floundered the Amaryllis' boat. 
The mate, like Mr. Davis on the day be- j 
fore, was fighting his tiller and fighting 
his wind, fie was; cursing his crew and 
his boat. The sails were wrong and the 
breaks were bad. 

Right up to the finish-line Mr. Munro 
swept along in unchallenged triumph. 
Chris Arnold's eyes, at the finish gun, 
were still on the first assistant engineer, 
with a question churning in them. 

Past the Amaryllis and up to the 
Amalia Mr. Munro sailed his boat ; and 
his grin widened as he received the ap- 
plause of the jubilant — and now wealthy 
— deck officers of his own ship. All 
hands were there on the boat-deck, the 
two Old Men, the sourly smiling Mr. 
Davis, the deck, the black-gang and the 
stewards. All ! 

"Wait till they see the keel— and the 
Amaryllis crowd see it," Munro said 
softly to the second engineer. "And 
then stand by to dodge bricks and dead 
cats from both ship? ! " 

THE second nodded. He was some- 
what apprehensive about that fine 
joke. Chris Arnold, watching him, was 
thinking hard. 

"Down sails!" the engineer command- 
ed as he spilled the wind and headed her 
for her swinging davit falls. "Unstep 
masts ! " 

They hooked on the tackles, and the 
cheering crew of the Amalia hoisted the 
boat on the run. She was on the side 
nearer the Amaryllis. 

"They don't see it yet," said Mr. Mun- 
ro as the boat was hauled up short on 
the davits. "Get ready to run!" 
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He leaped out of the boat onto the 
deck of the Amalia, prepared to take 
refuge with the black-gang. The cheer- 
ing increased. Suddenly Mr. Munro 
halted. He stared incredulously at the ' 
lifeboat. The rest of the black-gang were 
staring with him. Only the bolt-holes 
in the narrow wooden keel revealed that 
this was indeed the craft onto which 
they had bolted so securely that solid 
piece of sheet metal. 

Mr. Munro's face was a study, and 
Chris Arnold was studying it. Slowly 
the realization came to the first assist- 
ant that he had beaten the Amaryllis 
fair and square. 

CHRIS sensed the tumult inside Mun- 
ro. "He didn't know he was good 
enough to win without- a keel to back 
him up," Chris told himself. "By Pe- 
ter, that might be what's screwy with 
me. Do I need anybody else's backing 
up to be an officer? I've got to get an 
answer to that one !" 

He was only half aware of the scowl 
that ripped across Aleck Munro's face 
and was succeeded by an expression of 
great pain. 

On the faces of the other black-gang 
officers a similar anguish showed. There 
w* a touch of the Scot in every man of 
them. Now it was dawning on them. 
They had put a great financial oppor- 
tunity in the way of the deck. And 
they had kicked that same great finan- 
' cial opportunity in the face themselves. 
Aleck Munro had won impeccably. 

"Ah, what a waste of money ! " moaned 
Mr. Worsley. "What a sinful waste ! " 

But greatest was the pain on Mr. 
Munro's own face. "I've been gypped ! " 
he cried to the world in reckless fury. 
"I've been robbed! I had a keel on 
her. Somebody snitched it ! And I had 
forty dollars bet on the Amaryllis boat !" 

There was no sympathy on Mr. Wors- 
ley's face. "And it's your deserts— 
wagerin' on another ship!" he said. 

Mr. Davis grabbed the first engineer's 
arm. "Did you have your keel on her 
when you raced me yesterday?" he de- 
manded. 

"I did that—and made a double mon- 
key out o' you ! " said Mr. Munro wildly. 
He swung around of a sudden on Chris 
Arnold. "You— It's you!" he cried. 
"You unbolted that keel, you— you— " 

"I did," said Chris Arnold. "In the 
middle watch." He laughed. He roared 
with laughter. He poked his face boldly 



forward at the angry fist of the engineer. 
"What's the good of a keel to you? You 
don't need a keel— the way you sail 'em." 
"My forty—" 

But Chris Arnold pushed past him. 
He had to get the answer to his red-hot 
question that wouldn't wait. He was 
sure now he had a grip on the thing, but 
he must prove it. He ploughed through 
the uproarious mob around Munro, and 
on to Bauman, A.B., on the outskirts. 

"I've learned something, Bauman," 
he said softly through his teeth. "I 
don't need any backing to make you 
obey. I didn't know that. But I do 
now. You're going to chip the rust off a 
spot I pointed out to you." 

"You're crazy as a bug," said Bau- 
man, staring. "I'll — " 

Chris shook his head. "It's an or- 
der, Bauman. I'm acting fourth officer 
of this ship. Maybe you won't chip off 
that spot now. Maybe you'll knock me 
out with that big fist of yours first. But 
when I come to, sailor, I'm coming back 
to you with whatever is heaviest that's 
handy. I'll repeat that order, Bauman : 
unless you kill me, sailor, you're going 
to chip rust. Get going!" 

AUMAN looked at Chris' set face. 
Bauman's feet began to move, he 
was on the ladder before he knew it. 
"Why, hell, I was just kiddin'," he pro- 
tested, outraged. "Hell, kid, I'll—" 

"Mister Arnold to you. Keep mov- 
ing ! " 

"Mister Arnold, I wasn't refusin' duty. 
I—" 

Bauman got a chipping hammer. He 
chipped rust — right. 

Chris Arnold left him. Chris was 
feeling weak, but his walk was strong 
and his jaw looked tough. On the low- 
er bridge he met Mr. Davis. He started 
past him. It occurred to him then that 
the mate didn't miss much that hap- 
pened on that ship. 

The mate stopped him. Chris Ar- 
nold went hot again. 

"So what ?" he said. "I don't need a 
school-ship. Or backing, either. Or a 
berth in this ship. I know that now, and 
on my own steam I'll get a job — " 

"Stow the gab," commanded Mr. Da- 
vis harshly. His eyes swelled and got 
ready to let go, one-two. "I asked for 
an experienced officer as a fourth. All 
right! I've got one. Grab some sleep. 
If you need me during your bridge 
watch, I'll be in my bunk." 
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Another «ea story by Richard Howell* Watkins will appear in an early issue, 
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A memorable story of China today by the able au- 
thor of "The Fourth Messenger" and "Cold Blood." 

By Hugh Wiley 




hour after sunrise Cheng Lin 
of the Beggars' Guild took his 
post against the warm wall of 
-the Smiling Friend Pawnshop 
on Blue Hill Road. Here, with a caged 
sunbird of brilliant plumage, he awaited 
his patrons. The sunbird, whose name 
was Chong, was the act that reaped the 
copper cash for Cheng Lin. The bird was 
caged in an ornate structure of gilded 
bamboo that enclosed the drooping 
branches of a dwarfed willow tree. In 
payment for one grain of millet, the sun- 
bird would chirp a note or two. For five 
grains of millet he would repay the favor 
with twelve or fifteen liquid notes of a 
pleasing song. 

From the bird's musical contributions 
to the din of Blue Hill Road, Cheng Lin 
would translate predictions of good luck, 
for which customers might pay with cop- 
per cash. On good days, the total receipts 
from the sunbird's efforts would amount 
to twenty cents ; but if the day were cold, 
or if rain came, Cheng Lin would have to 
eat his evening rice in the Guild House 
kitchen on credit. Evening rice, for the 
Beggars' Guild, included rice and fish, 
lung soup, strips of pork, and now and 
then a cup of black wine, for the guild 
members lived well in spite of the war- 
cloud that hung over the Chinese city. 

Cheng's territory against the wall of 
the Smiling Friend Pawnshop was a thir- 
ty-foot space that included, at midday, 
the cooling shadow of a balcony. Here, 
in the smile of Kwan Yin, enjoving the 
favors of Milo Fo, Cheng lived life as it 
came, contemplating the beauty of the 
resplendent Chong and the graceful 
curves of the branches of the dwarfed wil- 
low in the sunbird's cage. 

The sunbird's name was Chong be- 
cause he was faithful and loyal, and his 
cage was nicely equipped with a cloisonne 
cup for his dry food, a porcelain cup for 
bits of fruit and green leaves, and a lit- 
tle brass water-tank wherein at his pleas- 



ure he might bathe for relief from the 
midday heat, or drink to assuage his 
thirst. 

At evening, off duty, Chong would sing 
for an hour or two in the Guild House, 
and at morning his song was the first in- 
terruption to the guttural snores that 
filled the sleeping-room. Chong was re- 
spected by all of Cheng Lin's compan- 
ions, and his owner was considered a for- 
tunate man. Various beggars with no 
better exhibits than ulcerated arms or 
twisted legs or leprosy envied Cheng 
Lin ; and many offers of large cash had 
been made for Chong. Invariably these 
had been refused, for Cheng Lin realized 
his own limitations. He knew that Choflg 
was the source of his income, and he 
doubted his ability to make a living with- 
out the sunbird's help. 

At midday a wisp of scouting planes 
came out of the south and circled the 
city. Within the hour they were fol- 
lowed by a squadron of bombers. The 
first explosion on Blue Hill Road de- 
stroyed the Smiling Friend Pawnshop. 





Cheng Lin returned from a brief jour- 
ney away from life. His left side was 
wet with blood that flowed from a wound 
in his shoulder, and a flap of his scalp 
hung over his right ear. He crawled out 
of the debris about him and gained the 
unbroken pavement of Blue Hill Road. 
Three young boys in uniform stopped the 
blood that flowed from his shoulder. An 
American doctor in an emergency dress- 
ing-station sewed the flap of his scalp 
back into place and sterilized both 
wounds. 

Cheng was conscious of a burning 
thirst. Presently he realized vaguely that 
half of his mind seemed to be sleeping. 
He turned instinctively toward the house 
of the Beggars' Guild. He had covered 
half the distance to this poor sanctuary 
before the question of his sunbird's fate 
came to complicate the tortured hour. ■ 

He returned to the wreck of the Smil- 
ing Friend Pawnshop. For a while he 
searched for the sunbird, but all that 
came of this was the discovery of a frag- 
ment of the gilded cage wherein the sun- 
bird had lived, and a blackened twig that 
might have been a branch of the dwarfed 
willow. 

He lay unconscious for a while there- 
after, inert until the cool airs of evening 
came, bearing their little gift of life. 
Chong was gone. Hope in Cheng Lin's 
heart was dead throughout his plodding 
toward the house of the Beggars' Guild. 
There were places along the way where 
corpses lined the road ; and on one street 
it was necessary to detour around the 
wreckage of a hundred houses. 

The severed hand of a woman lay in 
the street at the entrance to the Guild 
House. A gold-piece near the severed 
hand gleamed faintly in the light of a 
street-lamp. Cheng-Lin picked it up. 
Clutched in the dead hand, he found two 
other gold coins. He took these, and en- 
tered the house of the Beggars' Guild. 

A barrage of reproach greeted him 
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"See now the death and destruction 
that your former companions, disciples of 
violence, have wrought!" 

"A man can be forgiven for the mis- 
takes of his youth," Cheng Lin returned 
in his own defense. "True enough, I was 
a soldier before I gained wisdom." 

"Enough of bitterness," another mem- 
ber of the company advised. "Our com- 
panion is wounded. He has paid for his 
folly." 

One of the beggars examined Cheng's 
wounded shoulder and lifted the bandage 
from his torn scalp. "You are to be en- 
vied," this man said. "That cut in your 
shoulder, and your broken head, proper- 
ly developed, can be worth large cash to 
you." 

"A handful of sand rubbed into that 
cut on your head can become a sore so 
disgusting that even a priest would give 
you alms," another advised. 

"What of the sunbird Chong?" another 

"Chong is dead " Cheng Lin said. "His 
song is ended." 

Now there was a quick chatter of sym- 
pathy, which was suddenly stopped by 
the booming notes of the gong that sum- 
moned the beggars to their evening rice. 
They gobbled their food in silence ; there- 
after for a while they lay resting, grate- 
ful to Milo Fo for the small blessing of 
food that he had bestowed. 

THE clang of an alarm-clock aroused 
the assemblage. "The evening lot- 
tery ! " The beggars gathered at a table 
that stood near the west wall of the room. 
One by one, upon this table they laid the 
trophies of human sympathy that they 
had collected through the daylight hours. 

For a moment Cheng Lin contemplated 
holding out the three gold-pieces that he 
had found. Then, obeying an obvious 
principle of Right Conduct, he dropped 
the gold on the table, together with a 
handful of brass cash. 
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Rewarding virtue, the tumbling dice of 
the lottery marked Cheng Lin as the ob- 
ject of Kwan Yin's smile. A fortunate 
throw brought him half of the total prof- 
its of the day. He counted the money. 

"Something over thirty dollars in sil- 
ver," he announced. He bought three 
bottles of black wine for the company, 
and while his companions enjoyed this, 
he accepted an invitation to a night of 
pleasure with a beggar, Soon Yut, who 
had been fortunate in the previous night's 
lottery and who still retained half the 
money he had won. 

Starting out, "I suggest the Pavilion of 
Delight in Blood Alley," Soon Yut of- 
fered. "Large pleasures can be enjoyed 
there for small cash." 

In the Pavilion of Delight, after his 
third cup of wine, Cheng Lin joined the 
players at a fan-tan table. Within the 
hour he had won eight hundred dollars. 

"Hola!" Soon Yut exulted, proud of 
his companion's success. "A big chicken 
does not eat small rice. You still enjoy 
the smile of Kwan Yin — why waste your 
time here?" 

"A wise man understands a nod," 
Cheng Lin agreed. "Where shall we go?" 

"I have heard of large games in the 
Paris Club," Soon Yut advised. 
* "They would not admit us," Cheng Lin 
protested. 

"The world smiles upon a rich man," 
Soon Yut said. "Even an emperor wel- 
comes a rich man." 

"Let us go there." 

The Paris Club was thronged with a 
mixed company of Asiatics and Euro- 
peans — officers of six armies, navy men, 
White Russians, and a miscellany of 
French and English and American busi- 
ness men. At a roulette-table Cheng Lin 
sought his companion's advice. 

"What number do you say ?" 

"One," Soon Yut answered. "One — 
yourself against the world." 

"V V J HAT number did you say ?" Cheng 
W Lin asked. For the moment it 
seemed that he had been hypnotized by 
the beauty of the hinds of a girl across 
the roulette-table. She was a White Rus- 
sian, on whom, strangely enough, the 
battle of life had left no visible scars. 

"One," Soon Yut repeated. "Are you 
deaf?" 

"Observe the beauty of that woman's 
hands," Cheng Lin suggested. He bought 
a stack of ten-dollar chips, and set ten of 
them on the number one. "She has the 
most beautiful hands in the world," he 



continued. "Curves more graceful than 
the flowing branches of the dwarfed wil- 
low wherein the sunbird Chong — " 

"Watch the game," Soon Yut admon- 
ished as the whirling ball slowed to click 
against the metal fins of the wheel. Then, 
exulting in his vicarious luck : "Number 
one. You win J" 

"I win," Cheng Lin agreed quietly. 
"We will play the number again." To the 
dealer: "What is the limit of play?" 

"Your bet is the limit bet," the dealer 
said, pushing thirty-five yellow chips 
toward Cheng Lin. "There you are — 
thirty-five hundred dollars." 

AN hour before dawn, the burning pain 
. in Cheng Lin's wounded shoulder 
became unbearable. He called for opium. 
With the relief that came to him after he 
had swallowed a pill of good black Malwa 
gum, his thoughts and his desires concen- 
trated on the beauty of the White Rus- 
sian's hands. 

"What would that girl cost ?" he asked 
Soon Yut. 

"The prices on these slaves have ranged 
from ten dollars up," Soon Yut said. 
"She is an exceptional specimen. But 
'why should you give any thought to her 
purchase price ? You are wealthy." 

Cheng Lin nodded. "Yes, I have won 
more than thirty thousand dollars to- 
night. Invite her to join us." 

An hour after the midday sun burned 
down upon the twisted corpses that still 
lay along Blue Hill Road, Cheng Lin had 
leased a house on Empire Avenue, to- 
gether with its furnishings and its serv- 
ants. In the courtyard of the house was 
a willow tree of pleasing curves wherein 
a dozen birds of brilliant plumage did 
their best to compensate Cheng Lin for 
the loss of his sunbird Chong. They sang 
in vain, for his ears were deaf to their 
song, and his eyes were blind to their 
brilliance. Beauty lay only in the curves 
of the White Russian's hands. The girl 
had become the queen of Cheng Lin's 
heart. . . . 

Before half of Cheng Lin's money had 
been spent, he had received a dozen of- 
fers for Olga. To the various emissaries 
of the captains of commerce and the sev- 
eral minor warlords who had desired the 
White Russian girl, Cheng's invariable 
reply was a refusal of their offers. To 
the agent of the great General Fang 
Hung, "I do not wish to sell the girl," 
Cheng Lin said. 

"General Fang's gratitude would make 
you rich. Permit me to advise you to 



present the White Russian to General 
Fang with your compliments." 

With considerable courage, "These war- 
lords have cost me too much happiness," 
Cheng Lin answered, thinking of the raid 
that had brought death to the sunbird 
Chong. 

Following this, there came an invita- 
tion to Cheng Lin to attend a banquet at 
General Fang's headquarters. After too 
much wine had been served, the General 
sought Cheng Lin. 

"I thank you for the honor you have 
done me by being my guest tonight," the 
General said. "How does it happen that 
commerce instead of war engages your 
brilliant mind?" 

"I have had small experience in the art 
of military combat," Cheng Lin ex- 
plained. 

General Fang nodded his understand- 
ing. "It is true that a peaceful court- 
yard is to be preferred to a soldier's 
camp," he said. "Scholars are the na- 
tion's treasure — but you have had some 
experience in war?" 

"Four years in the armies of the south," 
Cheng Lin admitted. 

General Fang hesitated a moment, and 
then he said : "I have a mission for you 
in a province to the north. You will re- 
port to my headquarters at midday. 
Your credentials and your orders will be 
ready for you." 

Cheng Lin realized that from this there 
was no escape. 

Late in the afternoon of the following 
day, "I must leave you for a while," he 
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said to Olga. ! 'My heart is heavy. Gen- 
eral Fang has ordered me to go north 
into the province of Shensi, and there is 
no escape." 

"I can go with you," Olga said. "I 
have known hardships worse than you 
will encounter on the way." 

"IMPOSSIBLE,"* Cheng Lin said. "You 

1 will remain here in my house. Let 
your heart be light. There is wealth 
enough in this venture to keep us in lux- 
ury for a hundred years. When I return, 
we will escape to some sanctuary where 
we can enjoy perpetual happiness. Here 
with the fires of war around us, the blood 
of my people flowing in the streets, there 
is no happiness." 

"We can escape tonight, you and I," 
the Russian girl insisted. 

"You and I are — prominent people," 
Cheng Lin said bitterly, fearing that 01- 
ga's beauty had marked them both for 
destruction. "We bear Fang's brand." 

With an escort of a hundred soldiers, 
Cheng Lin began his march to the an- 
cient capital. In Sianfu, by arrangement 
with the provincial governor, his force 
was increased by a thousand soldiers. 
"These veterans will guard the treasure 
from here to the coast," the governor saicl. 
"General Fang will provide for them after 
that. They are good soldiers, but they 
have eaten us poor." 

The treasure which was to be carried 
to the coast was a thousand chests of 
opium. "This venture will make us rich," 
the governor declared. 

"I have no financial interest in the af- 
fair," Cheng Lin protested. 

"General Fang will gain more than 
three million dollars if you are successful. 
Do you imagine that you will go unre- 
warded? If the opium market holds, 
your treasure may be worth five millions. 
If you encounter opposition, be merciless ; 
kill as you go." 

Cheng Lin's journey to the coast at. 
times became a running fight. Nearing 
the city, he felt a growing impatience to 
be done with the job. He dreamed of the 
White Russian girl. Hatred for General 
Fang flamed in his heart. Wealth could 
buy a hundred other women as fair as 
Olga, but Cheng Lin knew that all the 
treasure of China could not regain the 
lost happiness. He knew instinctively 
that Olga would never again belong to 
him; and he charged this loss to General 
Fang. 

Twenty miles from the gates of the 
city, a courier met him with orders bear- 



ing the General's seal. The orders had 
been written on the eve of Fang's de- 
parture to join the military council of 
the north. They covered the disposal of 
the opium that Cheng Lin and his com- 
mand had convoyed from Shansi, and 
contained instructions, carelessly explic- 
it, relative to the money which Cheng 
Lin would receive for the General's ac- 
count in payment for the illicit cargo. 

Three million dollars was the specific 
sum that General fang had required as 
his minimum share in the enterprise. 
On the day that Cheng Lin entered the 
city, the price of opium was up, and he 
finished the transaction with a personal 
p*rofit of more than a million dollars. 

He began forthwith a search for Olga. 
His inquiries revealed that she had lived 
for a while in General Fang's residence. 
She had not gone north with the General 
— that much he discovered; but there- 
after her fate was a mystery. 

Without much ceremony and with some 
small problems solved by the use of mi- 
nor bribes, Cheng Lin got out of the 
army ; but after that he could not escape 
the complex responsibilities that his 
wealth imposed. There were a hundred 
servants in his house now, and his court- 
yard was forever brilliant with the ban- 
ners of messengers and agents of other 
important men. While the war raged, 
every enterprise of purchase and sale 
meant profit ; and within the year Cheng 
Lin was recognized as a member of the 
inner circle of merchant princes whose 
traffic in the stuffs of war had made them 
millionaires. 

His house was now a palace of a hun- 
dred rooms; and in his wide courtyard 
fifty graceful willows ranged about an 
emerald lake whose boundary was a 
gleaming parapet of white marble. His 
army uniforms had given place to volu- 
minous robes of brocaded silk. The 
new costumes were comfortable enough, 
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save for the fact that Cheng Lin's con- 
fidential business affairs imposed the nec- 
essity of carrying a bulky private ledger 
wherein were secret records of his more 
important transactions. 

The volume was a nuisance, but its 
corners were not so sharp as the angular 
keys of steel and brass that opened a 
dozen vaults. These vaults held other 
ledgers and other record-books, and treas- 
ures of gold coin for use in commercial 
emergencies where ready money often 
meant double profit. Cheng Lin's brief 
military experience had taught him the 
advantages of traffic in arms and am- 
munition, in food and uniforms for a mil- 
lion men, in tanks and planes. He car- 
ried the keys of his treasure-vault in the 
left sleeve of his robe, and they were 
bound to his wrist by a silken cord, 
braided around a fine steel chain. 
Through his waking hours, and through 
increasingly briefer stretches of his 
troubled sleep, the keys were with him. 
The bulky ledger that held the secrets 
of his wealth was carried in an oiled silk 
pouch beneath his outer robe. 

FOR important but annoying reasons, 
it had become advisable for him to car- 
ry a heavy automatic pistol in a shoulder 
holster under his left armpit. Day and 
night these possessions never left him. 
They were symbols of his status — essen- 
tial tools of his vocation. There had been 
brief moments at first when he had hated 
the weight and bulk of these incum- 
brances. He accepted them now as nec- 
essary evils. 

Cheng Lin had fattened on rich food 
until his girth was almost equal to that 
of General Fang. His private chairs had 
been widened, and his chair at the head 
of the long table in his banquet hall was 
as wide as an emperor's throne. 

On a night when the silver crescent of 
the seventh moon had gorged on the star 




rice in the western sky, Cheng Lin sat 
in his banquet hall with a varied com- 
pany. About the table were minor dip- 
lomats of eight foreign powers, a dozen 
agents of munitions firms, various ladies 
from the European settlements, and a 
group of millionaire Chinese who had 
been associated with the host in profit- 
able business ventures. 

For his guests' entertainment there was 
music, and presently dancing and cards, 
with roulette for those who elected to 
gamble. In a darkened room a cinema 
projected the latest news-reels from 
abroad. 

The news-reel flashed a gray tragedy 
of a luxury liner breaking on a reef of the 
southern seas. A new dictator bowed to 
a turbulent mob in Central Europe. A 
bowlegged pole-vaulter cleared the bar 
at fourteen feet. A fat woman whose 
teeth needed fixing held a mop in her left 
hand, and in her right a check for eighty 
thousand dollars that she had won in the 
Sweepstakes. Then, smiling at a horde 
of ten thousand admirers who blocked the 
traffic in front of a great London hotel, 
Cheng Lin and his companions saw Olga 
Saratov. 

She was Vera Latovna now, and fame 
and fortune had come to her in Holly- 
wood. While Cheng Lin's eyes devoured 
his lost one, the girl laid her lovely hands 
above her heart. Her fingertips sought 
her lips, and then the vision faded. 

Cheng Lin's heart was still for three 
seconds. A surge of blood, born of an 



emotion beyond his control, throbbed in 
his veins. The impact of his distress 
blinded him for a moment. A tropical 
volcano devastating its little world re- 
placed the scene that had shaken Cheng 
Lin. Speaking with difficulty to one of 
his Chinese companions beside him, 
Cheng Lin said : "You will excuse me for 
a little while. Explain to Our guests 
that I will return presently." 

He walked out of the darkened room 
and turned to the left, seeking the sanc- 
tuary of his private apartment. To a 
servant in the hallway, "Your arm," he 
demanded. "My legs are strangely weak. 
Aid me to my room." 

On his bed Cheng Lin rested at first 
on his right side. The bulky ledger in 
its oiled silk case annoyed him. With 
evident effort he rolled to his left side, 
but now the heavy angular keys chained 
to his left wrist were spears against his 
heart. The pistol in its shoulder holster 
under his left armpit made his present 
posture impossible. He struggled to his 
feet, groaning. 

A servant bowed low before him. "The 
General Fang Hung presents ten thou- 
sand felicitations—and desires to see 
you," the servant said. 

Cheng Lin frowned. After a momeflt, 
with a sudden, savage energy in his voice, 
"Bring him here ! " he commanded. 

_ When General Fang Hung stood before 
him, Cheng Lin blinked his eyes in as- 
tonishment. "Where are the insignia of 
your exalted rank?" he asked. 

"Stripped from me by the general 
staff," Fang Hung admitted reluctantly. 
"I am no longer a general. I am no bet- 
ter than a beggar. I beseech your aid. 
The gods of disaster have claimed me for 
their victim. Traitors on my staff de- 
stroyed me." 

"Enough of this recital!" Cheng Lin 
said. He turned to a servant. "Bring 
us wine." 

WITH a brimming glass lifted toward 
Fang Hung, "I drink to the gods of 
disaster," observed Cheng Lin. "They 
have served me well. . . . What of the 
Russian girl whose hands held all the 
beauty under heaven? Confess 1" 

Fang Hung gulped his wine. "She was 
in my palace for a while," he admitted. 
"She surrendered later to a foreign devil 
from the great city where moving pictures 
are made. I know that she sailed on the 
ship with him, and — " 

"Enough!" Cheng Lin ordered. "Be 
silent!" His face, contorted with rage, 



mirrored the burning hatred for Fang 
' Hung that filled his heart. This passed. 
Evenly then he said: "The eyes of the 
blind need no ointment. Only a dead 
snake is straight. Who am I to question 
the will of heaven?" 

He called for writing materials. There- 
after for three minutes, scowling at Fang 
Hung, he affixed his signature and his 
seal, stamped in vermilion ink, to ten 
blank sheets of paper. He tossed them to 
Fang Hung. 

"Write what you will above my name," 
he said. With a savage strength he broke 
the thin steel chain from about his wrist, 
and tossed the keys to Fang Hung. "You 
will need these," he said. The bulky 
ledger of Cheng Lin's private enterprises 
followed the keys. "This will guide you 
to ten million dollars. My fortune is 
yours." He ripped the heavy automatic 
and its holster from its place under his 
left arm. "And this ; you will need this 1 » 

FANG HUNG looked blankly at Cheng 
Lin. "What is all this?" he asked 
again. 

Cheng Lin scowled at his questioner. 
"I give you all of my wealth," he snarled, 
"all of my possessions, save one. You 
carne to me just now as a suppliant for 
some trifling favor— and you receive my 
material estate." 

After a moment of silence, "Give me 
your coat," Cheng Lin demanded. He 
threw his silken robes aside. "Your coat 
is ragged enough to serve my present pur- 
pose." He poured another glass of wine 
for himself alone, fie lifted the glass 
toward Fang Hung. "I drink to the day 
when you will suffer the torture that 
wealth can bring ! " 

With Fang Hung's shabby coat about 
him, Cheng Lin made his way toward the 
obscure, crooked alley behind the serv- 
ants' quarters of his courtyard. In the 
dark night a mongrel throng of fifty hun- 
gry men waited here. He shouldered his 
way unrecognized through this pack of 
derelict humanity, and turned toward the 
house of the Beggars' Guild. 

Midway of his journey, his lagging 
steps quickened. The ponderous burden 
that had crushed his heart was lifted. 
"Water for my thirst, coarse rice for my 
food, my bended arm for a pillow — that is 
happiness. . . . Heaven smiles upon the 
resourceful man." 

At the doorway of the Double Blessing 
Bazaar, where caged birds were sold, he 
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spent one gold coin that he had saved •• 
from the heavy purse in the sleeve of his 
discarded silken robe. 

"A sunbird," he demanded of the Dou- 
ble Blessing proprietor. "A sunbird of 
resplendent plumage, whose song is sweet 
at sunrise. A sunbird, and a fitting cage 
from whose earthen floor may grow a 
dwarfed willow — a willow tree with 
drooping branches more graceful than 
the curves of a woman's hands." 

"A cup of warming wine against the 
chill of dawn?" the proprietor of the 
Double Blessing inquired. "See, the 
eastern sky is gray." 

"Long life, plenteous years," Cheng 
Lin said, bowing over his wine. 

The proprietor of the Double Blessing 
drank to Cheng Lin. "I hope that you 
will enjoy wealth and power in the favor 
of Kwan Yin," he said. 

Cheng Lin smiled. "I have regained 
the Middle Pathway," he returned. His 
brow had lost its heavy furrows, and 
tranquil contentment lay cool within his 
eyes. 

Carrying his caged sunbird, he left the 
Double Blessing and turned toward the 
house of the Beggars' Guild. On the way, 
without the bribery of millet grains, . 
greeting the morning light, the sunbird 
voiced his tribute to the dawn with a 
measure of melody that made an appro- 
priate overture for the song in Cheng 
Lin's heart. 



Another story by Hugh Wiley will appear in an early issue, 
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AY in Deptford village, and 
the moon at full above the 
gray spire of St. Nicholas. 
Her silver light floated down, 
warmly caressing many a corpse-face 
rolling past in the wide river. Roses 
were in the air, for June lay upon the 
morrow, but upstream over London 
rested the quivering horror of the plague. 

Here in the tavern garden a long board 
was set with cloth and glass, candles un- 
flickering under the rose-arbor, the wide 
Thames glinting radiant beyond. A 
motley throng sat at this table, with a 
fair, genial man at one end ; he had a 
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laughing face, a jovial face, but reckless. 
Indeed, a reckless and godless man was 
Kit Marlowe, and worse. 

At the other end of the board sat the 
lone woman of the party, a radiant lass 
in a neat but common gown, broken 
shoes, and a necklace of flowers about 
her throat. In her features lay a forced 
folly, a desperate laughter ; under the 
lurking fright was a piercing sweetness 
and tenderness. Even in the moonlight 
her fresh-washed wealth of hair was like 
massy gold. 

Marlowe, who had begun to drink 
heavily, lifted his goblet. 
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This fourth story in the series "The 
World Was Their Stage" brings in 
the picturesque and tragic figure of 
Christopher Marlowe. 



By H. Bedford-Jones 
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"Tomorrow brings June and more 
roses for Deptford," he cried blithely. 
"Therefore — more wine for me, and a 
toast to the blessed damsel who queens 
our board ! " 

A burst of voices rang applause. "How 
be she named ?" bawled someone. 

Marlowe's gaze swept the company 
with a touch of scorn. 

"A pretty face needs no name and 
brooks no questions. We be merchants, 
clerks, gentry and God knows what, 
gathered here in hasty flight from Lon- 
don town. If Queen Bess be fled from 
court, here's Queen Cicely to seek our 
homage! Cicely, royal salutations!" 



Laughter rose, and coarse jests. Ras- 
cal or gentleman, lackey or soldier, all 
these had fled from the terror that stalked 
through London. Under shadow of the 
plague, a rogue with money was good as 
any lord, and could drink as deep. One 
man, however, spoke out at Marlowe ; he 
was a man in black, a furtive, snarling fig- 
ure with angry, brooding eyes. 

"So you're Master Marlowe, the poet, 
the agnostic, the man who denies God 
and heaven ! " 

"Or hell," added Marlowe, with a roar- 
ing laugh. 

"I've heard of you, and no good 
neither." 
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"So you're Master 
Marlowe, the poet, 
the agnostic, the man 
who denies heaven !" 



"That's more than I can say of you, 
who sit at my board and revile me! 
What's your name, if you were be- 
queathed one by any lawful sire?" 

"Richard Bame, clerk of Cheapside, 
am I, and no godless runagate." 

Marlowe, a spark in his eyes, was 
about to reply when the server came and 
whispered at his ear. Instantly he for- 
got Bame, and his fist crashed on the 
board. , 



"Hola, hola! Rivo Castiliano! Bring 
him here quickly and set a place! Look 
you, friends — here's Dick Tarleton of 
My Lord Chamberlain's company come 
to seek me! Drollest of all players, 
most perfect of all fools, the rarest thing 
in the whole wide world, a loyal heart!" 

Marlowe leaped up, hands outstretched 
as Tarleton approached. 

"Come to our hearts, you divine 
rogue ! " he went on gustily. "Not a man 
here ever heard o' players or poets. To 
the lot of 'em, fame's but a jade stamped 
in gold or siller ; but here's a lass to 
raise an ache in your heart! Cicely, 
fair queen, this be Dick Tarleton of the 
sober brain and the true spirit ! " 

TARLETON came to the table. He 
was a quiet young fellow with a rug- 
ged, mobile face thai; could screw into fan- 
tastic shapes; but it was grave enough 
now. He flung off his riding-cloak and 
swept the lady an exaggerated reverence. 

Straightening, he gave her a second 
and sharper glance, and bowed to the 
boisterous greetings of the company. He 
looked once again at Cicely, before he 
turned and caught the arm of the poet. 

"Kit, come aside for a moment or 
two!" he said. The server was setting a 
place and bringing a chair. "I've pri- 
vate word for you. Art drunk?" 

"Impossible ! " Marlowe, arm in arm 
with him, swung away down the shell- 
edged garden path. "Should know me 
better than to suspect such a thing, 
Dick." 

"Who the devil are these people?" 
"How the devil should I know? They 
straggled in during the day, fugitives 
from London. Bui the lass — ah, Dick, 
the lass is a jewel, a gem o' Samarkand, 
a very pearl of Araby! She was trudg- 
ing at a cart-tail. I had her bathed and 
dressed. Who? Bah! The only name 
I know is Cicely. I bade 'em all to dine 
with me, and here we be." 

"Then they're not friends of yours?" 
Marlowe laughed. "Under this terror, 
Dick, names and friends are all forgot. 
Man wants only liquor, and somewhither 
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to flee. Escape for mind and body, that's 
the cry ! I find it rare good fun. These 
prating cowards, clerks and gentry and 
merchants — faugh! One but plays with 
them ! " 

"You've fallen into your satanic mood, 
have you?" said Tarleton. "Years ago 
Ben Jonson called you the kindest heart 
alive; and that was years ago. When 
you were young and the royalest of 
friends — •" 

"Pox take you, Dick ! A sermon ?" 
burst in Marlowe fleeringly. 

"No, an errand. I've money for you 
to squander on that feckless trull — 

"Careful, lad!" Marlowe halted, and 
his voice bore warning. "I said the lass 
is a jewel, and so she is, and hath within 
her something rarely noble, some quality 
delicate and fragile that leaps to one's 
soul. You'll see. Within the hour you'll 
be her slave. Well, well, no more of 
this. You bring news ?" 

"Aye, from Ned Alleyn. He's off with 
a company o' players to Bristol and the 
west country. He left a purse with me, 
saying it was a debt he owed you. I've 
had no chance to-bring it, until now." 

Tarleton produced a purse. The poet 
took it and pocketed it. 

"Rare Ned Alleyn ! Wilt ever forget 
hfm in my Tamburlaine? The lordliest 
presence of them all ! What news from 
your own company? Is Ben Jonson i' 
the city?" 

"He's gone. Everyone's gone, scattered 
in mad flight," said Tarleton. "Will 
Shakespeare and his brother are gone—" 

"They would be gone," Marlowe broke 
in sourly. "I never liked that fellow, 
Dick. Is it true that you and the other 
players swore an oath, after that first 
play was writ for him by another man, 
never to reveal the secret?" 

"Kit, Kit, would you trick me?" 
Tarleton asked reproachfully. "If I ad- 
mitted any such oath, you'd know all. 
You're not a player, but a writer. I 
can't let you into what is, after all, a 
secret of the profession." 

"That's answer enough," laughed Mar- 
lowe, and he clapped Tarleton on the 
shoulder. "Old friend, it's a sorry busi- 
ness when the clink o' siller enters into 
the making of plays. When oaths are 
sworn. When a rogue is exalted into a 
great man, upon pretense. When a cheap 
and petty brain hangs upon the repute 
of a great and noble brain — " 

"Kit, forget all this; you've been 
drinking," cut in Tarleton abruptly. 
"And I must be off. I'm riding on, to 
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look up my married sister in Gravesend 
and stop with her." 

"Nonsense, lad! You'll bide here 
with me." 

"Only for a bite and a sup. Art doing 
a new play?" 

"I was, but am no longer." Marlowe 
looked back at the candles and the com- 
pany. His fair, eager face was curiously 
twisted in the moonlight. The gentle 
kindness of it stood out strangely and 
strikingly. So did the dark and terrible 
evil of it, as he went on : 

"She's been here two hours, Dick, and 
the world's different. I know nothing 
of her, yet I know everything. She's the 
most rare and delicate creature alive. 
I've no more than brushed her lips with 
my fingers — " 

"Good God, man, are you serious?" 
exclaimed the other. "You, the foremost 
poet in England, the genius of Us all, 
greater than Jonson himself — struck mad 
by a Bankside wench ? I know her face, 
at least ; can't remember where I saw' 
her. Some light-o'-love." 

Marlowe put an arm about Tarleton's 
shoulders and shook his head, smiling 
gently. 

"Lad, I'm close to thirty, and in my 
time have looked up more than one lane. 
What counts most is not what has been, 
but what is ! Reality takes a different 
aspect under the wings o' death, Dick. 
You don't know her — ■" 

HE broke off abruptly, looking back 
. a,t the table. The boisterous mirth 
had fallen silent. Forms were stealing 
off nto the darkness. The company, one 
by one, were leaving the half-eaten feast. 

"They fear you, Dick," said Marlowe 
soberly. "You're just from London, and 
the terror of the plague is on them." 
"Then I'll go—" 

"Silent! You'll not. I'm glad your 
coming has rid me of them. After all, 
the quicker the devil takes the lot, the 
better ! Look you, lad ; I've a new 
argument in regard to that book which 
they call the Bible—" 

"For shame, Kit!" Tarleton swung 
upon him with abrupt anger. "Now I 
know you're drunk and the devil in you. 
Sober, you're a poet, a dear fellow loved 
by all the world. Liquor makes you a 
rascal, a sorry blackguard, a blasphem- 
ing, loutish, crafty fiend planning evil 
to all around. . . Oh, Kit, Kit!" The 
comedian's voice broke with sudden ago- 
nized appeal. "Will you not see the 
truth ere it's too late ? The noblest heart 



alive, when sober; and in liquor a foul 
beast plotting harm to everyone!" 

Marlowe broke into a laugh. "Come, 
lad! Every man has two men in him." 

"You have a devil for one o' them," 
said Tarleton bluntly. "That's why you 
wanted to know about the oath, with all 
your fine ranting talk about the clink o' 
siller and so forth ! You're drunk and 
blaspheming and plotting evil ! It's no 
secret. You, who might be so high, are 
another man when drunk, and the foul 
fiend himself is in you!" 

Marlowe, still laughing, caught his 
arm. "Come, Dick ; back to the board ! 
As for what ye say, this wanton talk 
plagues me not. I've heard it often, and 
it's not true. If I deny God and man, 
it's from conviction, not from drunken 
folly. Besides, I'll drink no more this 
night. Upon my honor. Nor, perhaps, 
tomorrow neither — tomorrow and tomor- 
row ! Honor bound." 

"Good, if ye mean it. No more wine 
tonight, upon your honor ! " 

THEY came back to the table and the 
candles. Of the entire company, only 
Cicely remained, and two men. One was 
Richard Bame of the angry eyes ; the 
other sat at Cicely's right hand. He 
was over-dressed, with a fur-trimmed 
tabard, green silk doublet, rich lace at 
throat and wrist, and a profusion of gold 
chains and jewels. His features were 
smooth and strong, but his eyes were 
deep, smoldering, dangerous. 

"So fear hath spoiled the supper, for 
all save us—" began Marlowe. The 
scowling man, Bame, came to his feet. 

"And your blasphemies have spoiled it 
for me," said he dourly. "Good night." 

He went striding away. Dick Tarle- 
ton took the place prepared for him and 
began the meal, hungrily. 

Marlowe stood looking at the man be- 
side Cicely. 

"Well, good stranger? Neither fear 
nor blasphemy can spoil your meat?" 

The other shook his head. "I've 
supped wi' the devil before this." 

"You're flattering," Marlowe said 
dryly. "How shall we name you ?" 

"Francis," replied the other. "A sim- 
ple country gentleman, my lord." 

"Lord me not, ye fool ! " snapped Mar- 
lowe. A snarl showed in him. All at 
once, the fine gentleness was gone from 
his face. For a moment it showed the 
stamp of a diabolic, sneering fury ; then 
this passed, and Marlowe shrugged and 
smiled again. 



"To me, every poet is a lord," said 
Francis calmly. He gave Cicely a side- 
long glance. If there were' no fear in his 
eyes, there was suddenly no lack of it 
in hers. "Having paid a full two shil- 
lings for upper stalls to enjoy more than 
one of your plays, may I not worship 
here free and gladly at your shrine?" 

Marlowe looked at him. "A fulsome 
rogue, and I think a lying one," said he 
calmly, then pulled out his chair and sat 
down and fell to meat. 

Francis showed no offense, but smiled 
and spoke under his breath with Cicely. 
Dick Tarleton glanced from one to 
another and ate, and spared no wine. 
Marlowe, not touching his cup, looked 
up as Francis addressed him. 

"Master Marlowe, will ye drink a 
health with me?" 

"I will not," said Kit Marlowe curtly. 
"I'm drinking no more wine this night. 
Dick, wilt go out on the water with me 
and Cicely, later? Full moon, the river, 
and a boat to be had — you shall prick 
a lute, Dick." 

"Not I," said Tarleton. "When my 
horse is baited, I'm for Gravesend. Hm ! 
Master Francis and good Mistress Cice- 
ly, we've met before this. The Francis 
tongue hath a touch of Yorkshire thaj 
rings familiar." 

"Not to my knowledge," said Francis 
lightly, and Tarleton knew it for a lie. 
But when he glanced at Cicely, she 
smiled and nodded to him, a twinkle in 
her eye. 

"I've seen you often, at the theater. 
You and Kemp, the tragedian, were with 
Master Burbage the day I spoke with 
him." 

"Ha! By the saints, I remember 
now!" Tarleton laid down his knife and 
stared. It came to him how fair she 
was ; another sweet caught in the devilish 
net of Kit Marlowe — a net apparently all 
tenderness and nobility, but with Satan 
grinning at the drawstrings. 

"AYE, I remember now," went on 
r\ Tarleton. "You wanted to play a 
part. Kit, that's the truth — she wanted 
to play a woman's part! I swear it! 
Who has ever heard the like ?" 

"It's no such nonsense as you seem to 
think," protested Cicely quickly. "Why 
shouldn't women be players, too? Why 
should women's parts always be played 
by boys? That's the real nonsense!" 

Marlowe leaned forward, his eyes 
warm. The liquor was dying out of him 
now, as Tarleton could see. 



Once a hand shot 
out of tlic water 
as though point- 
ing at them. 



"So you want to play on 
the stage ! " he said to Cic- 
ely. "I think it'd be mar- 
velous. All the better that 
it's never been done. And 
you came to Diccon and he 
hemmed and hawed and 
put you off — good old Bur- 
bage! Gad, 1 can just see 
him ! Must have out raged 
him to the soul — the very 
idea of a woman on the 
stage ! " 

He slapped his thigh and 
roared. Tarleton laughed, 
Cicely smiled; but Fran- 
cis sat with' his gray eyes 
on Marlowe, giving no 
sign of any emotion. 

"I should like to try it," 
said Cicely, and sighed a 
little. "I know I could do 
it." 

She was fair and slim, a 
slender girl but well bud- 
cftd, her hair like spun 
silk, her face wide and 
lovely to see, for all the 
look 'that sat in the blue 
eyes. Tarleton regarded 
her with open interest, 
now, and his heart leaped 
to the meeting of eyes, for 
she was gazing straight at 
him. 

"You shall have the 
chance," spoke up Mar- 
lowe. "I swear it, lass! 
Tarleton, lad, why not do 
a bit with her? A snatch 
of my Edward Second — 
see how it might run on 
her tongue ! " 

Cicely looked at Dick 
Tarleton, and his heart 
scurried again. 

"We — we could not, 
here i ' the garden," said he. 
/'Too many folk about; it 
would cause great scandal, 
•y were it known." 

"Scandal enough with- 
out it," spoke up Francis, 
a certain unctuous pleas- 
ure in his colorless voice. 
' Master Bame hath gone 
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to lay complaint of blasphemy against 
poor Kit Marlowe. Says he, that a man 
should so talk against God is sheer law- 
less rascality, and the talker an outlaw or 
should be." 

Tarleton looked again at the man, and 
could make nothing of him, except some 
vaguely familiar hint. A queer impas- 
sive man,_ young enough, but something 
grim in his eyes of agate-gray. 

"Why, we'll take to the water!" said 
Marlowe. "A barge, with rowers ; a lute 
for you, Dick, and for me as well. Queen 
Cicely to sit enthroned as we float — and 
you, Sir Fop, with your gold chains and 
talk of outlawry, will you accompany 
us?" 

"Thanks, I'll to bed," said Francis. 
"But not my talk of outlawry, mind you ; 
that was Bame's doing. Outlaw you 
may be, Master Kit, in godly eyes, in all 
decent eyes— outlaw, and a foul beastly 
thing in shape of man. However, that's 
naught of my affair, and I'll wager all 
my golden chains against your belt and 
dagger, that I can drink you under the 
table in an hour's time." 

"Done," cried Marlowe, evidently be- 
tween laughter and fury. This smooth 
way oij hurling insults in his teeth and 
smiling them away, baffled him. "Stay! 
Not now, though; I've sworn to touch 
no more wine tonight. Tomorrow noon, 
let's say!" 

"Aye, tomorrow noon." Francis rose, 
and bent over the hand of Cicely, with a 
bow of Castilian grace. "Fair queen, 
make the most of your poet by this silver 
moon, for he'll be too drunk to see it 
tomorrow night ! " 

He swaggered away into the darkness 
and was gone, toward the tavern. Mar- 
lowe turned to Dick Tarleton and be- 
sought him to stay the night. The 
player, looking past Marlowe's cheek, 
met the gaze "of Cicely. 

"Stay!" said her eyes, and her face 
confirmed the word. 

"Why, then," said Tarleton, "I'll stay, 
Kit. Since you're drinking no wine for 
love o' me, the least I can do is to play 
up to you!" 

MARLOWE shouted for the landlord, 
got a bed put in his room for Tarle- 
ton, arranged about the player's horse, 
and secured a barge and oarsmen. He 
flung away toward the tavern in search 
of his own lute. Dick Tarleton found 
himself alone with Cicely. 

"Quickly!" he said to her his eyes 
urgent. "What's he to you?'* 
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Whether it were the candles or the 
moonlight, color rose in her cheeks. 

"Nothing," she said bitterly, "but how 
can I help it? If he wants me, he must 
have me. I've no choice. All my world 
was wiped out by the sickness. I can't 
earn my bread by singing madrigals and 
playing the lute." 

"You don't know him," Tarleton said 
hotly. "See him in liquor, before you 
decide. The poet then becomes a raven- 
ing beast— crafty, elemental, brutish! 
Those who loved him have turned from 
him. His friends warn others against 
him, as I warn you." 

"Perhaps he needs me," said she. 

"No. I need you." Tarleton rejoined, 
and looked into heir eyes. 

'A ND you cal1 y wurselt his friend?" 
£~\ Her voice held a hint of scorn. 

"God forbid ! I'd save him if I could ; 
no one can," said Tarleton. "The nobler 
. part in Kit recogni/.es your worth and 
loveliness; the devil in him will debase 
and kill you. He has done this to others. 
There was a lass only a year ago — a 
certain Mistress Anne — who died because 
she thought he was an angel, and found 
otherwise. Indeed, it is no secret how 
liquor makes this frightful change in 
him, as it has changed his whole life. 
But I'm staying until the morrow, be- 
cause of what I read in your face, and 
because of what my heart tells me." 

She laughed in faint derision. 

"A play-actor who misses no chance at 
a light-o'-love, eh?" 

"Shame to you for those words," said 
Tarleton quietly. A flicker of the can- 
dles brought out the grave, earnest lines 
of his face. She leaned forward, sud- 
denly contrite. 

"I'm sorry, indeed I am ! But who am 
I? Nothing. A toy for men. I must 
fight all you men — him, and you, and 
that one who was here last — " 

"You don't have to fight," broke in 
Tarleton. "Instead, trust. Fight the 
others; trust me. Keep that thought 
in your mind. Who was that fellow last 
here? That Francis? A liar, by the feel 
of him. You know him?" 

"No," she said. "But he frightened 
me. There was some terrible thing in 
him — a deadly hatred, perhaps. I could 
feel it ; just as I feel faith and kindliness 
in you." 

Tarleton grunted. "And what feel 
you in Kit?" 

"Fascination and— and fear," she said. 
"Something wonderful yet terrible." 



His ranting words stopped at nothing. ... In the 
midst of it, Sir Francis did what he had come to do. 



"Keep your feelings to yourself, unless 
you want to burn for a witch," he said 
quickly. "Above all, trust not Kit with 
such words. A stoup of wine or two, and 
he'd scheme to see you burned. Here 
he comes. Tomorrow, say the word and 
I'll face him down, and take you away 
to my sister in Gravesend; and I'll ask 
naught in return." 

Kit Marlowe came with a laugh and a 
gleeful shout. He swept them up in his 
impetuous way and all three hastened 
down the paths to the river, where a 



barge with four rowers was now waiting 
at the landing. 

Cicely took the lute from Marlowe and 
pricked it deftly. Never was Kit more 
charming, more merrily debonair; he 
sang his own songs, and Cicely sang, and 
Dick Tarleton did a bit or two in charac- 
ter until his clowning set them in a gale 
of laughter. Then the boatmen were 
roused to song likewise, what with brown 
ale and Marlowe's urging, and took up 
the old Saxon drinking catch, with its 
silly rhymes: 
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Take a deep deep draft, and think of how 
we laughed 

When the tankard fell adown on the fat old 

abbot's crown. . . . 
So drink your fill of the beery rill 
And then go down in motley. 

Thus all made merry on the silvery 
radiant tide, wherein every now and again 
flashed a white and horrible face rolling 
down in deathly wise to the sea. Once a 
hand shot out of the water as though 
pointing at them; this made Cicely cry 
out and cover her eyes, but Kit Marlowe 
only hummed another catch. 

He who devils this devil around 
The fitter the saint will be! 

"Not a half bad philosophy, whether 
applied to a bottle or a loose habit ! " ex- 
claimed Tarleton, laughing. "I'll apply it 
to the Virginia tobacco and never smoke 
another pipe, Kit, provided you'll do the 
sam* with the bottle. Eh?" 
■ "A vaunt, tempter!" Marlowe clapped 
him jovially on the shoulder. "I'll do 
nothing of the sort. What, abandon good 
liquor? Never while I live, lad— never!" 

Later, when the lass had drifted off to 
sleep and the rowers were heading back 
to the Deptford landing, Tarleton touched 
the poet's arm and spoke very softly. 

"Ye saw the corpse-hand pointing, Kit ? 
Look, now; maybe to you it was point- 
ing, in warning. Try none of your tricks 
with Cicely." 

Marlowe stared at him in the high 
moonlight. 
"My tricks? You dare to speak thus?" 
"Think of Anne Shipley, Kit. With her 
death, ye lost your last friends. I've hung 
on longer than most, but now it's ended. 
I'll take this lass from you if I can, so 
there's fair warning." 

The poet took a deep breath, and 
laughed a little. 

"Why, Dick, I could love ye for those 
words, loved I not this fine fellow Tarle- 
ton already ! So, you're taken with her ? 
I am also. I'll not let ye catch her away 
from me ; and there's fair warning back 
at you. But you and I are friends', can 
win and lose like friends, and no need o' 
swordplay." 

He put out his hand, and Tarleton 
gripped it. 

"Well said, Kit, and truly meant," he 
answered sadly, "but God save us if you 
start drinking again tomorrow ! Then I'll 
to sword if I must, for her sake." 

"And you, who this same evening called 
her a feckless trull ! " chuckled Marlowe. 



"True ; my eyes hadn't been opened," 
Tarleton admitted simply. "Something in 
her has gone straight to my soul, as it has 
to yours. Ah, Kit ! I'd give her up gladly, 
could you but have faith and all the high 
nobility of your genius — " 

"Stop whining like an old woman," 
broke in the poet roughly. "I believe in 
nothing beyond what I see and hear and 
feel ; that's plenty, too. Genius ? Tommy- 
rot, lad! Away with all that nonsense. 
Had I not desired to keep my oath to you, 
I'd be roaring merry this moment, in- 
stead of going home with a sad heart and 
evil presages." 

"Evil presages on such a night ? Heav- 
en forbid!" exclaimed Tarleton com- 
fortably. "I've seen none and felt none, 
unless it were that hand rising from the 
water and pointing. By the way, who is 
that man with the queer eyes — that fel- 
low Francis?" 

"Who knows or cares?" retorted Mar- 
lowe. "Dick, you've given me straight, 
true words ; I thank you for 'em. Now 
wake the lass and ask her choice. If she'll 
have you, take her and begone, with my 
blessing." 

"Not so," Tarleton objected. "Sleep 
on it, Kit. If I'm o' the same mind re- 
garding her in the morning, I'll take you 
at your word." 

SO they came back to the tavern and 
stumbled up to bed. Marlowe was 
snoring in no time, but Dick Tarleton 
lay staring upon (he moonlit window, 
sleep evading him. 

He was under no illusions about the 
splendid brawny Marlowe, the genius 
whose young thunderous voice had rung 
through England. The poet was not yet 
thirty, but for the past two or three years 
had been more and more silent as the 
frightful change crept upon his life. That 
generous, noble spiri t had been gradually 
gnawed away until now the mere breath 
of alcohol wakened a malignant flame in 
the man. . . . 

Wakening, Tarleton found himself 
alone in the room. He dressed and went 
down to the inn-yard pump, discovering 
that Marlowe had gone to the river with 
some townsfolk in order to see some great 
ship newly anchored there. His ablutions 
made, Tarleton went into the ordinary for 
his morning draught, and was sitting 
there over a long pipe when Cicely made 
her appearance. He rose, and they 
laughed together in joyous greeting. 

"You look like a spring primrose!" 
said he presently, when she was quaffing 
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her draught of milk. "Tell me, Cicely, 
have ye no relatives?" 

"I have nothing," she said with a ter- 
rible simplicity. 

"That's not the right sort o' talk for a 
June morning! June is in today, lass!" 
he exclaimed. "Nothing? You have 
everything! All I can give you, from 
name to the silver groat in my pocket. 
I'm no roaring gallant of nimble tongue, 
nor one of the gay careless crew who 
have made the stage and all plays a mess 
of vileness, to the disgust of sober folk. 
I'll take ye as ye take me, at face value 
and the bid o' the heart, if you say the 
word ! " 

She smiled as she watched him ; it was 
a tender, wise smile. 

"Master Tarleton, I do not love you, 
nor you me ; but I might, I might ! Wilt 
give me time to think ?" 

"Not under this roof," Tarleton replied 
bluntly. "Kit said to ask you; if ye pre- 
fer me, we go with his blessing. Need not 
stare, lass! I'm no liar." 

"I know that," she replied. "Dick 
Tarleton, will you help me to play stage 
parts?" 

"No wife o' mine shall set foot on the 
stage," he said firmly "Lass, it's a bawdy 
place. Bacon and Barclay and their ilk 
will ha' none of it for that reason. Nor 
shall you." 

"Some day," she said, looking out at 
the blue sky and the river, "some day 
woman's parts will be played by women, 
and the stage will discover what it's 
missed all these years." 

"Will ye go home with me to my sister 
in Gravesend?" asked Tarleton steadily. 
"Or stay here with Kit?" 

Her eyes came back to him and dwelt 
upon his face for a long moment. 

"You know the answer well," she re- 
plied at last. "But I'll not sneak out while , 
his back is turned." 

TARLETON beamed, and reached for 
her hand, and gripped it warmly. 
"We be of a kind, lass, you and I ! Go 
and pack. I'll wait here." 

"Pack? I have nothing." She looked 
down at her dress. "He got me this, yes- 
terday." 

"Then we'll get my horse saddled, and 
another for you, and be ready to go when 
he comes back, if that suits you. Don't 
remain long enough for drink to get into 
him." 

"It suits me," she assented gravely. 
He gave the orders, hiring a horse for 
Cicely. They were-talking together when 



one came from the upstairs and joined , 
them with a cheery greeting ; it was Fran- 
cis, his eyes gray and chill as ever. They 
exchanged a few words, and as he went 
out to put his head under the pump, 
Cicely looked after him. 

"I know now — I remember!" she ex- 
claimed. "I knew I'd seen him some- 
where. He was with the Earl of Mont- 
gomery's following; a gentleman of his. 
Someone pointed him out to me, for he 
and the Earl were arm in arm and most 
handsomely dressed. This was at the 
Revels last Twelfth Night." 

"Aye?" queried Tarleton, in amaze- 
ment. "This agate-eye a great gentle- 
man? And his name?" • 

She shook her head. "I can't mind it 
now, but I vow he's the same man. Ah 1 
There he comes — look ! " 

BUT she spoke not of Francis now, but 
of Marlowe, who came swinging and 
swaggering in from the open, to stand 
blinking at the dark room and then cross 
to where they sat. 

He greeted Cicely as though she were 
Queen Bess in person, then met the eye 
of Tarleton, and came erect under that 
steady, unflinching regard. 

"What, Dick ?" said he. "Ye look at 
me mortal hard. What's to do?" 

"This, Kit," Tarleton said quietly. 
"Cicely desires to go with me. The 
horses are ready ; we waited to face you 
with it." 

Marlowe's features changed, twisted, 
became suffused with blood, then paled 
again. His eyes gripped Cicely with an 
expression of dismay. He found fum- 
bling words. 

"Why, little lass, would ye leave me?" 

"It was only yesterday I came, Kit," 
she said gently. 

"But I can't lose you like this!" he 
cried out. "It's impossible! You must 
stay ! " 

"I will stay for a while, on one condi- 
tion," she told him. "Provided you touch 
no drop of any liquor, Kit." 

"Absurd! That I should let you in- 
jure me, condition this and that, prove 
your unfaith by promises of faith as 
to a child!" Marlowe said, with a burst 
of anger. Almost at once it passed, and 
he drew a deep breath like a sigh. "Well, 
I found a precious thing and it slipped 
from my hand," he said slowly. "Go 
with her, Dick; art a loyal man. How 
rarely lucky are they that have not spirit 
to plunge into the justs of life ! My bless- 
ing follow after ybu, Cicely." 
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With this queer speech, he turned from 
them, strode out into the courtyard, and 
when the two followed, he was standing 
in hearty greeting with the man Francis. 
They mounted, and Marlowe waved 
heartily to them, and Francis bowed with 
the grace of one trained in courts. 

They rode out of the inn yard and out 
of Deptford, taking the downstream road 
for Gravesend. High twelve; came, and 
passed again ; they stopped to eat bread 
and cheese under the shadow of a haw- 
thorn hedge, and there spoke of Kit for 
the first time. 

"It was nobly done of him," said Tarle- 
ton gravely. 

She nodded. 

"Yes. He might have said many 
things; I expected him to upbraid me. 
And if he had begged me, Dick, I must 
have stayed a while, for very decency 
toward him ! " 

"Art sorry now ?" queried Tarleton. 

"Nay! All's well with the June 
world!" she said brightly. "Better here 
than there, with the cold gray eyes of Sir 
Ralph eating into me like worms!" 

"Who?" demanded Tarleton. 

She laughed at his gawking face. 

"Oh, Sir Ralph Shipley! I just re- 
membered his name, as we were riding. 
You know . . . the man who calls himself 
Francis." 

Tarleton sat frozen, until an incoherent 
cry escaped him. He came to his feet 
abruptly and his hands were shaking. 

"Shipley, Shipley!" he exclaimed, 
plunging to catch his horse. "God of 
furies — Anne Shipley's brother! Wait 
for me here, lass — wait for me here — " 

He mounted and spurred ; behind him 
lifted the dust of a madman's riding. 

IN the tavern at Deptford, Kit Marlowe 
sat with Francis, the two of them 
drinking with many a jest and racy 
story. By little and little, Marlowe fell 
to cursing and blaspheming. True, he 
had never been a man for monkery ; yet 
in the old days when his star rose so 
brightly, there had been no venom in his 
words. 

Now it was different, as the heady wine 
took hold of him. It was strange, al- 
most incredible, how the temper of the 
man changed. His ranting words stopped 
at nothing, and what had been a noble 
mind became a pool of vileness. 

In the midst of this, Francis did what 
he had come to do, then mounted his 
horse and rode away 

Another story in 



A little later, Tarleton's foam-lathered 
steed came to halt in the inn yard. Al- 
most at once he found he was too late. 
The host came running to him with news 
Marlowe was stabbed, but not yet dead. 

"Oh, sir, if ye be a surgeon, look to 
him quickly!" pleaded the innkeeper. 
"There be none roundabout, and he'll not 
let us touch him — " 

TARLETON came to where the dying 
man lay. Sober now — dreadfully so- 
ber — Marlowe smiled up at him. 

"Dick, lad! Nay, leave my wound 
alone ; I've but a moment or two left." 

"I came to warn ye!" babbled Tarle- 
ton, kneeling and holding the chill hand. 
"It was her brother ! I just learned — " 
"Aye, so he told me. Careful, lad! 
Speak not the name ! " Marlowe's fingers 
clenched hard on his. "Let him be known 
as Francis, nothing more. Swear it to 
me, swear it ! Let him go unpursued, un- 
known — after all, I was to blame for her 
death — swear it!" 

Dick Tarleton swore the oath. Mar- 
lowe sighed and relaxed, and smiled again. 

"Well done, well done. Dick, he was 
a curious man!" he said faintly. "He 
would not strike last night, as he meant, 
for I stopped drinking then. He ha*d 
to make me 'drunk, d'ye mind? And 
why, think you ? He told me before he 
left. So he could send me to hell in the 
midst o' blasphemies ... he believes all 
that stuff ... he wanted to make sure of 
landing me in — in hell." 
Kit Marlowe died upon the word. . . . 
Tarleton did what might be done, 
which was little enough. With the 
plague in London and the terror of it 
everywhere, no one cared whether poet 
or great lord or street-beggar lay dead 
in a corner. Lucky was a man to get 
burial at all, with the Thames so close! 

However, Dick Tarleton arranged the 
burial, securing a niche under the gray 
walls of St. Nicholas. Keeping his oath 
to say no word regarding Francis, he set 
out at last, his face toward the waiting 
Cicely and Gravesend. 

As he rode, he wondered within himself 
because Kit Marlowe had died smiling, 
the cold relaxed face very gentle and 
sweet to look upon. Thus wondering, 
he rode on, a loyal, genuine fellow who 
happily suffered not from the tortures 
and temptings of genius ! 

And in Deptford (own lay the poet of 
"Tamburlaine" and "Faustus," a voice of 



gold forever outlawed and silent. 

The World Was Their Stage" will appear in our next issue. 
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A brief comedy of 
justice — overheard 
in the jury-room. 




By Karl Detzer 



Stubborn 



In the case of Ruth Ardlam versus 
James Winford Ardlam, her husband, 
Judge Hale ordered a mistrial and dis- 
missed the jury when Juryman John 
Purkis was rushed to Emergency Hospital 
suffering from a minor concussion. Purkis 
struck his head against the concrete floor 
when his chair tipped backward while the 
jury was deliberating. . . . 

NOW, gentlemen, let's not get 
excited. You've got no call 
to start hollering at me again, 
just because you're too stub- 
born to agree with me. Calling a man 
names never was known to change his 
mind, after he's reasoned things out like I 
have. 

I'm the most reasonable party in the 
world and — I'm glad you find some- 
thing to laugh at, gentlemen. It'll be 
a lot nicer in this jury-room to have you 
laughing at John Purkis instead of hol- 
lering at him. 

You see, gentlemen, I've served on 
plenty juries before this. Do it when- 
ever I get a chance. Besides, I've studied 
law some. Bought a book once off a 



fellow that needed quick cash. So I 
know the answers. . . . 

Sure I can count, Mr. Murphy. Eleven 
to one, that's how we stand, just like 
we been for nineteen hours. Eleven of 
you hell-bent for sending poor defendant 
Ardlam to jail, and me with a little milk 
of human kindness wanting him set free. 

Sure, I'll explain again, Mr. Murphy, 
though I got my doubts you'll ever get 
it through your dumb heads! This de- 
fendant, Ardlam, he's charged with hit- 
ting his wife with a rocking-chair. 

Well, if ever a woman needed a punch 
on the nose— What's 'at, Mr. Murphy ? 
Oh, I thought you said something under 
your breath. I ask you, gentlemen, have 
any of you got wives like this Ruth 
Ardlam, the complainant? Well, I have. 
Dead ringer for that female, my own 
wife is. Soon as Mrs. Ardlam comes into 
court, letting on she's scared, I'm sure 
glad I'm on the jury that's trying her 
poor husband. And when she opens her 
mouth, I can see she's meaner than a box 
of rattlesnakes, just like Mrs. John 
Purkis. Accusing, always accusing, just 
like Mrs. Purkis. 
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Would you believe i\, gentlemen, if I 
take one little drink on my way home, 
my wife says I'm drunk ? Just the way 
the wife of this poor defendant does. 
Well, three or four drinks, then, if you 
got to argue. Only, I'm not drunk, 
simply in high spirits, like poor Ardlam. 
But what does my wife do? She starts 
nagging— asking where is my pay-en- 
velope. Just like this Ardlam woman 
admits she asks, too, as if it's her busi- 
ness. 

And this woman, complaining the way 
she did about her poor husband not work- 
ing ! Why, he can't find a job ! I know. 
I'm looking for work most of the time 
myself, in the want ads. And she admits 
right in open court how she raised hell 
with him for using up her hard-earned 
money. What's she want him to do, 
starve ? 

There's no argument, gentlemen. If 
you had one ounce of sympathy, you'd 
understand why Ardlam socks her with 
that rocking-chair. What's a broken 
nose, after all he's suffered? She had it 
coming, if ever — 

WHAT'S that, Mr. Murphy? What 
do I want ? Why, just this : Either 
you eleven men are going to get some 
sense and acquit Ardlam, or we can stick 
around from now on. I'm in no hurry; 
neither is the judge. I know him. He'll 
keep a jury two or three weeks, till it fi- 
nally gets together. No reason to start 
groaning, gentlemen. If you're bound to 
be stubborn, it's up to you. 

No sir, I don't want a mistrial. Neither 
does this judge. He don't like mistrials. 
Never gives one if he possibly can help 
it. I've looked up his record. Last time 
Judge Hale declared a mistrial was seven 
years ago, when a juror got sick after 
they'd deliberated fifteen days. . . . 

Fifteen days, yes sir, that's what I 
said. So if you got businesses to take 
care of, that's your lookout. Me, I got 
all the time in the world. Stay here a 
month if you want. . . . Hey, Murphy, 
take your foot off my chair! Almost 
tipped me over. I'll stay here till— 
Hey— look out! I'm— 

Patrick Murphy, jury foreman, said no 
one happened to be looking at Juryman 
Purkis when he fell, only heard him cry 
out as he struck the floor. In the excite- 
ment, before Purkis could be gotten to his 
feet, a heavy table also overturned on top 
of him. Judge Hale thanked the other 
jurors and sent them home. 
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The wild adventure of an 
American merchant crew 
who took sides at Narvik. 

¥ I ^HANK God they left us the 
cook!" said Mr. Foyle, who 
was or had been second mate. 
JL. "Did you notice them Nazis 
come one day ahead of the blizzard? 
Smart work, that was. And the British- 
ers showed up right in the middle of it, ' 
and got hell knocked out of 'em." 

"I knew I was a fool to stay with this 
ship," grunted McClelland, "after it got 
headed north ! I should have quit her at 
Havre." 

Foyle chuckled, and swept shore and 
harbor through his binoculars. It was 
early morning ; the fourth day after the 
naval Blitzkrieg and the blizzard had 
struck Narvik, to make this far northern 
port temporarily Nazi. The blizzard had 
raged for three days; the shores were 
deep with snow. 



and Equal 

By Michael Gallister 



Illustrated by George Avison 



Two British freighters, three German, 
three neutral — they were empty of men, 
all crews swept ashore when the Nazi 
destroyers and troopships steamed in. 
During the blizzard British destroyers 
had come and had gone again, roughly 
handled ; that sleek Nazi U-boat, now ly- 
ing on the surface near the destroyers, 
had done part of the damage. At the 
enormous iron quay across the harbor, 
Foyle saw two troopships lying; and he 
heard something that pierced the distant 
gunfire drifting from the mountains. 

"Wake up, Chief!" he exclaimed. 
"Something coming up ! That's why them 
troopships have been laying alongside the 
quay. You're goin' to see something." 

"I've seen too much," growled the 
Chief. "Damn them, they smashed our 
radio! Wish—" 
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The sound came clearer — the droning 
roar of an airplane engine. And there was 
the plane herself — Foyle could see the 
Nazi emblem on her wings. A pursuit- 
ship, evidently. She circled out over the 
harbor and headed back. 

"Smart guys," said Foyle. "We'd ought 
to celebrate that, Chief. You and me 
could look in the Old Man's locker. He 
had some prime Bourbon in there; the 
Nazis cleaned him out before he had time 
to take anything." 

"We might put it safe, then," said the 
Chief, brightening. "How did you hap- 
pen to get left aboard ? Even if you were 
sick, as you say — " 

"Oh, they didn't know I was sick," 
broke in Foyle. "Only God knew it. I 
crawled under a boat-cover, and nobody 
saw me except Izzy, who crawled in too." 



"I'll thank ye not to become sacri- 
legious," said the Chief severely as they 
headed for the cabin. 

A yell from Izzy the cook reached 
them in the cabin — a yell so pregnant 
with alarm, with urgency, that both men 
Jumped for the deck. As he ran, Foyle 
heard the angry drumming of an airplane 
motor — a diving plane. 

He emerged at the starboard rail and 
stared at the town; the tide being on 
flood, the ship swung so that he had a full 
view of Narvik, opposite. The two Nazi 
troopships were still moored at the mam- 
moth iron bridge where the ore-chutes 
were. Over the bay and going fast was a 
British plane. The Nazi machine was 
trying to get above it, and failing. Foyle 
saw the two dash at each other, saw one 
of them go tumbling down like a flutter- 
ing bird. It was the Nazi ship, done for, 
crashing near the town. 

Another yell from Izzy, echoed by the 
chief engineer, reached Foyle ; he turned 
and dashed for the port rail. From here, 
he had a view of the outer harbor and a 
scant stretch of the fiord outside. 

ALMOST at the harbor entrance two 
. destroyers were now racing in. Shells 
were bursting all around them; one 
yawed wildly and then vanished from 
sight in a burst of steam, and was gone. 
The other must have been badly hit. The 
water-wings fell from her bows and she 
lost way, gradually swinging around until 
she faced the fiord. 

"Crippled, by the Lord Harrv !" yelled 
McClelland. "Look, look!" 

His voice shrilled and cracked ; no won- 
der. Half a dozen smoke-pouring de- 
stroyers edged into view. The Nazi craft 
seemed to break all to pieces, but her tor- 
pedoes were taking the water. She was 
dying game. Under their eyes, she be- 
came mere bits of wreckage amid spurt- 
ing water, and was gone. 

The town and harbor were in a scream- 
ing din of whistles. The five Nazi de- 
stroyers had wakened to mad activity; 
so did Mr. Foyle, suddenly conscious that 
all hell was about to break loose here. 

"Look alive!" he roared at the Chief 
and Izzy. "We got to get us a boat in the 
water, so shake a leg." 

"Wait!" The Chief caught his arm, 
pointing. "Look, man! Look!" 

The British plane had turned and was 
hurtling down from the sky with a wild 
roar. Guns from the destroyers were 
spurting at her. She came on and on ; her 
objective was the submarine, still on the 
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surface. In midair she suddenly faltered, 
plunged, recovered, and went winging 
away; but things had dropped. Around 
that U-boat the water began to spout. 
The bombs exploded. None made a direct 
hit, but the submarine was flung almost 
clear of the water. She settled back and 
listed to one side, crippled and silent. 

The plane went winging out to the 
fiord, no doubt to some battleship or 
cruiser, for a heavy smoke was mounting 
the sky. The Nazi destroyers were jet- 
ting smoke from their funnels; the troop- 
ships by the quay were heading out. 

"Come on, come on!" ordered Foyle 
anxiously. The other two obeyed now, 
and he led them to the after port boat, 
one of the two remaining. 

The three worked frantically to get the 
canvas cover off. Once a fight started 
in this circumscribed bay, everything in 
sight was going to suffer. The Nazis had 
landed some thousands of troops and had 
the prize, which was Narvik itself. Where 
Foyle wanted to get was on this opposite 
shore, whose scattered houses were all de- 
serted and abandoned. 

"You guys remember that notice the 
Old Man posted up ! We're neutrals," he 
said. 

"Yah ! " snorted the Chief. "Give me g 
chance to be anything else, and see ! " 

"That's so!" Izzy chimed in defiantly. 
"All men are born free and equal, aint 
they ? And them Nazis won't allow — " 

"Neither will I," broke in Foyle. "You 
pull that free-and-equal stuff aboard ship, 
and you'll have something to remember 
it by ! Off the ship, that's different ; make 
it stick if you can, and more power to you. 
Now get her swung out ; you pile in, Izzy. 
Chief, if you want to salvage anything, 
hop after it ! I'll get the instruments." 

McClelland departed. As though to 
hasten him,— which it did,— a shell came 
screaming overhead and burst with a 
queer after-clang of iron on iron above 
the destroyers. Shrapnel, thought Foyle, 
as he came to his feet and met the sheep- 
ish grin of Izzy. 

"Straighten out them falls," he ordered. 
"I'll be right back. 

Duty pounded at him. He gained the 
cabins, found the skipper's instruments 
and the rough log, then paused. Beside 
the chronometer box was a whacking big 
Webley automatic pistol, and it was full 
loaded; he dropped it in one. pocket, a 
bottle of Bourbon in the other, and hur- 
ried back to the boat. Mr. McClelland 
was just coming in sight, dragging a small 
army locker after him. 



Foyle and the Chief got the boat down 
safely, with Izzy in the stern-sheets. 

"Now," he began, "if we got to abandon 
ship — wow I" 

He and McClelland went to the deck 
together as a wailing scream grew upon 
them. It passed. Without rising, Foyle 
lifted himself on his hands and gawked, 
his eyes bulging. 

"Lookit ! '_' gasped the Chief. "Lookit ! " 

The Nazi submarine lay motionless, 
but the destroyers had spread out, making 
an effort to get out of the harbor into the 
open fiord. Too late ! Those gray Brit- 
ishers were in full sight now and working 
their guns, but they met trouble. One of 
them slewed violently and began to run 
in circles— just like a gallied whale, 
thought Foyle. A second lost headway 
and bloomed in a cloud of smoke and 
white steam. But three others came on, 
and behind them two more — and from 
the shells, a cruiser must be somewhere in 
the offing. Here in the harbor, hell was 
let loose, as Foyle had foreseen. 

The Nazis seemed to catch it all at 
once. Down by the head, one sank slow- 
ly, her guns still spurting flame. Two 
were drifting, afire; another rose in the 
air, and Foyle saw her break in two — a 
torpedo, probably. Shells were quartering 
the* entire harbor now, and in horror 
Foyle saw the troopships and anchored 
freighters reeling, exploding ! 

THEN the ship under him heaved, and 
the deck blew into ripples. An explo- 
sion below told that a shell had gone into 
her. Izzy was yelling frantically from the 
boat. The Chief gripped the rail and 
yelled at Foyle : 
"What ye waiting for?" 
"You, damn your eyes! Go down the 
falls ! " retorted the second mate. 

McClelland lost no time. Up forward 
sounded a fearful clang, then an explosion 
that made the ship shudder. Before the 
Chief was safely landed in the boat, Foyle 
was sliding down; it was comforting to 
feel the ship between him and the clang- 
ing death. 

"Blast it, the limeys are sinking every- 
thing afloat !" he exclaimed. 

"Well, let's get to town and be safe," 
said McClelland, who was in the bow. 

"Town ? Not much ! " barked Foyle. 
"Izzy, cast off them stern falls ! We got 
to land here on this side the bay. No 
Nazis here ; keep the harbor between us 
and them." 

For the moment, lying under the 
freighter's counter, they could see nothing 
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\'o time now to think; lie made his 
weapon do the chattering. 

of what was happening, but they could 
hear plenty. Foyle whipped out his knife 
and cut the lashing of the oars that were 
beneath the thwarts, and passed one for- 
ward to the Chief with an order to shove 
off. The falls were already cast off. An- 
other shell hit the ship above them, went 
clear through her without exploding, and 
blew, the rusty iron plates into flinders 
just over their heads. Izzy, trying to ship 
the rudder, yelped and shook the boat- 
stretcher in air. 

"Gimme a chance at them Nazis!" 
he cried out. "Just gimme one chance ! " 

Foyle was busy freeing the oars. In the 
bow, Chief McClelland was standing and 
pushing off from the ship. And at this in- 
stant something swung around under the 
ship's stern— a trim Nazi launch that 
must have come from one of the troop- 
ships. There were only half a dozen men 
aboard her, one of them an officer. 

Foyle did not see her. Izzy did, and 
yelped anew. McClelland gave her one 
look and paid no heed, shoving out the 
boat. But the officer in the launch, just 
as Foyle became aware of her and looked 
up, shouted something inarticulate in a 
hysterical voice, threw up a pistol, and 
fired point blank. He had no doubt lost 
his head completely. 

One wild cry burst from McClelland. 
He dropped his oar, spun around, and 
pitched down across the thwarts. 

The Nazi officer fired again. The two 
craft were almost alongside. Foyle saw 
his face, convulsed in panic emotion, and 
heard the bullet sing past an ear. He saw 
one of the other Nazis raise a rifle to aim, 
and then Mr. Foyle was conscious of 
nothing more except the fury of rage that 
consumed him, and the Webley pistol in 
his own hand, jerking as he fired. 
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Next thing he saw was Izzy, over in the 
launch,; and Foyle stared, slack-jawed. 
Izzy had taken the boat-stretcher with 
him. Four Nazis were on their feet, and 
Izzy went into them with his club, 
screaming like a maniac. The officer, who 
had been winged by Foyle's first bullet, 
staggered to his feet, pistol still in hand ; 
Foyle fired once more, and this time fin- 
ished his work. 

It was Izzy's fight, however; and he 
went into it with a will, and despite a bul- 
let that raked across his cheek and left it 
a red smear, he concluded it without help. 
That club took the last Nazi seaman un- 
der the jaw and knocked him overboard, 
and he did not come up — those who went 
into that bitter icy water seldom did. 

FOYLE dropped his pistol and went to 
the prostrate McClelland. A rich 
and peculiar odor struck Foyle's nos- 
trils; a groan escaped the Chief, and he 
stirred and spoke, as Foyle turned him 
over. 

"There's blood all down my legs ; I can 
feel it! For God's sake, clap a bandage 
on the wound. Hit me in the right side, 
it did. My ribs are broke." 

Foyle explored, caught his breath, and 
then drew back. 

"You blasted son of a sea-cook! You 
sanctimonious old Scotch fraud ! " he cried 
out, in so keen a revulsion of relief that 
he wanted to laugh and cry at once. "Get 
up and get to work ! Had a bottle of your 
damned French cognac in your coat pock- 
et, eh ? Well, lick your own wounds, and 
you'll taste the kind of blood that suits 
you best! Come on — allez oop!" 

He caught the hand of the dazed Chief 
and jerked him upright, then turned. 

A thousand anvils exploded ; the ship's 
plates, close by, bulged and clanged. A 
shell had gone off inside her. She was al- 
ready listing to port, Foyle saw. The 
launch was alongside now, Izzy's voice 
ringing at them. 

"Hurry up, youse guys ! I got the en- 
gine on neutral ! " 

McClelland stumbled aboard, and 
Foyle was after him, with a h^asty look at 
the sprawled figures. The officer and two 
men were dead ; another was wounded ; 
there were no more. Izzy's stretcher had 
sent them over the rail. Bidding McClel- 
land look after the wounded man, Foyle 
jumped to the tiller. Izzy was monkeying 
with the engine controls. 

"All right, Izzy ! Let her go ! " 

The launch moved, swept into speed — 
and a good thing. She was not fifty feet 



from the ship when a shell must have 
reached the superstructure, for it went 
into the air. 

"Lucky we had no steam up," said the 
Chief morosely, abandoning his patient. 
"Losh! Would ye look at the sight!" 

The two troopships were gone. From 
the iron quay across the bay at Narvik, 
and from the adjacent shore, two bat- 
teries were pumping three-inch shells at 
the destroyers, who were holding off out- 
side the harbor proper. Foyle had al- 
ready learned that the invading Nazi 
forces had no artillery larger than this. 

But those destroyers had done their 
work. The last Nazi destroyer was sink- 
ing, her stern high in air. Foyle saw that 
his own ship, like every other freighter in 
harbor, whether German or British or 
neutral, rVad been deliberately cleaned 
out. One was afire ; the others were set- 
tling or had already plunged. 

The launch headed in for the nearer 
shore. Izzy shut off the engine; Foyle 
held her toward a dock coming out from 
a fish-wharf ; there were no fishing-boats 
here. And as he scanned the shore, he saw 
everything deserted. No one was here. 
Under cover of the blizzard, the inhabi- 
tants had all cleared out. Nor had the 
Nazis come here. » 

So, out of the harbor that was adrift 
with wreckage and spotted with bodies of 
men and all slick with oil, they crept into 
the shore and made fast. The wounded 
seaman died as they tried to lift him. The 
bodies were put on the snowy dock. 

"Whew!" said Mr. McClelland. "And 
now what?" 

"Explore," said Foyle. "This craft 
must have grub aboard and we're going to 
need it. Look below. Izzy! I want you 
for'ard. And, Chief! See if you can turn 
up any binoculars. I lost mine in the 
shuffle." 

The Chief vanished. Foyle went for- 
ward, with Izzy at his heels. The launch 
was a spick and span steamer, evidently 
from some naval craft; but what had 
drawn Foyle's attention was the machine- 
gun mounted forward. 

"T"\ON'T ever tell me a Yid can't 
YJ fight ! " he observed, as he eyed the 
cook. "And me thinking you were scared 
stiff all the time ! " 

Izzy grinned sheepishly. "So I was, 
Mr. Foyle. But some of my folks got it 
in the neck in some of them concentra- 
tion-camps in Germany, and I've always 
hoped maybe I'd get a chance to pay up 
a bit." 
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"You paid, all right. I suppose you 
don't know anything about machine- 
guns ?" 

"Yes sir!" came the eager reply. "I 
was in the National Guard back home 
before I went to sea. I've shot 'em, 
many's the time." 

Foyle grunted. The gun was well 
cared for ; ammunition was at hand, and 
Izzy turned up a lot more in the lockers. 
There were rifles aboard too; examining 
them, Foyle found them excellent rapid- 
fire rifles of sub-machine-gun type. 

"Why all this?" asked Mr. McClel- 
land when he emerged from below, his 
arms full. Foyle rubbed his stubbly chin 
and looked out across the harbor, where 
everything had fallen quiet. 

"Damned if I know, Chief ; but I fig- 
ured things out and— Hey, what's that ? 
Grub?" 

"Grub," said the Chief. "And some- 
thing to drink, too." 

\ 

THE batteries had fallen silent. The 
destroyers had temporarily with- 
drawn. Only drifting wreckage, a waft 
of smoke from the burning, half-sunk 
freighter, and the occasional reports of 
Norwegian guns from far back of Nar- 
vik spoiled the quiet of the scene. The 
y-boat, floating awash, had not moved, 
as though all her crew were dead. 

"What was it you had figured, Mr. 
Foyle?" the Chief inquired. 

"Oh, that ! " Foyle squinted across the 
water, got his bearings, and nodded. 
"About these Britishers: Now, why 
d'you suppose they sunk all these per- 
fectly good ships? Because they're cut- 
ting off the Nazis, of course, but are tak- 
ing no chances; most likely they've got 
no men to spare, and want to make a 
clean job of bottling up these lovely 
Aryan invaders. That means, they'll be 
coming back presently." 

."Most like," agreed the Chief, while 
Izzy looked wide-eyed from one to the 
other. 

"What are they going to do?" pursued 
Foyle. "Shell the town, bust up the elec- 
tric railroad the quays and the expensive 
equipment over there? I doubt it. On 
the other side of town, the snow has 
blocked everything, and the Norwegian 
guns are working. These Nazis have no 
place to go but back ; and now their 
ships are gone, they can't go back. 
They're stuck. No heavy artillery, no 
ships, no supplies. What would you do 
if you were the limey in command of 
those destroyers ?" 



"If I was a Britisher," said McClel- 
land, scowling, "I'd do most anything to 
be something else." 

''Be sensible," retorted Foyle. "Those 
British are going to head for this spot, 
right here, opposite Narvik! Tonight 
they'll slip in and land men and guns. 
That's why they destroyed all the ships ; 
the Nazis won't have any searchlights to 
use in the harbor, savvy? But why do 
you think this launch was nosing over to 
this shore? Those Nazis missed a bet 
by not having some men and guns here, 
and they're waked up to the fact. They'll 
be coming along pretty soon to get estab- 
lished." 

"And what'll we do?" said the Chief. 

"Work. You're a mechanic. That gun 
is bolted onto a steel plate. Get it out 
and put it on the dock here — steel plate 
and all. Then, Chief, you'll take a bot- 
tle of aquavit in one hand, and the tiller 
of this fast launch in the other, and go 
contact the British destroyers. Izzy and 
I stay here. . . . Never mind talking, 
now ! Get to work." 

An hour passed. The shelling had 
ceased, all was quiet ; no doubt the Brit- 
ish took for granted that the U-boat had 
gone down to the bombs. She lay under 
the headland at an angle that left her 
invisible to the outer fiord. Presently 
Foyle, with the glasses, saw two men 
emerge from the conning-tower, working 
at something. She rose in the water, 
though still at an angle. Foyle called 
the Chief and pointed. 

"If she wakes up, you can make it?" 

"Aye," said McClelland, blinking at 
the submarine. "She's well off to our 
right. I head left for the harbor en- 
trance. She'll not fire on one of her own 
launches. And she can't catch me, for 
the launch is fast and she is not. A good 
risk, aye ! " 

BY this time the half-sunk freighter 
had burned out. The gun and its 
mounting was set up on the dock, which 
meant that snow had to be cleared from 
the timbers, and the snow was three feet 
deep. 

Foyle, with a pair of Nazi binoculars, 
kept an eye on the town and quay oppo- 
site, and discerned a bustle of activity 
there; now, however, the chief was all 
ready to go. A seaman on the submarine 
was wigwagging to Narvik. 

"Tell the Britishers to come along and 
waste no time about it," said Foyle. 
"Izzy and I will hold the fort. What's 
the good word, Izzy?" 




"Free and equal ! " said the Brooklyn 
lad. "You said so yourself, once we got 
off the ship. All men are born free and 
equal." 

. The Chief got into the launch, and 
turned. 

"I forgot to tell you," he said, point- 
ing somewhat unsteadily to the stores 
that had been piled up in the snow of the 
wharf, along with the rifles, "that the 
bottom box in the first pile is a case o' 
champagne. Save it till we celebrate. So 
long and heaven protect you." 

His movements Were erratic and un- 
certain, but he knew what to do. The 
launch churned the water and darted 
out, and Mr. McClelland sat down heav- 
ily. Before he had pulled himself to- 
getJ*er the launch was a third of the way 



across the harbor; then it spun about 
and headed for the open fiord. The man 
on the U-boat apparently paid no atten- 
tion. 

Foyle watched with a groan. "I meant 
to tell him to hug the shore, blast it! 
— Izzy! Come along and make sure the 
gun is loaded, and those magazine rifles 
or whatever they are as Well. Jump, ye 
scullion ! " 

Izzy rolled the last drops from the 
aquavit bottle over his tongue. 

"I was thinking of that champagne," 
he said reflectively. "I drank cham- 
pagne, once, when we were at Havre. 
And mind you, we're all free and equal 
now! I'm just as good as you are, and 
I know how to use that gun and you 
don't, so keep civil." 



\ 




"Soldiers!" cried Izzy. "And look at 
the sub — she's moving! Pointed this 
way ! " 

So she was, and towing the two boats, 
though moving very slowly. Men in na- 
val uniform were busy around the gun 
on her forward deck, and had installed 
another, evidently meant for aircraft, aft. 
Foyle focused the binoculars, and cursed 
heartily. 

"I .expect she can't submerge, so she's 
heading this way. Some of her crew 
must ha' been ashore and now they've 
got her working. She can shell us out 
of here in no time." 

"Not if she comes real close before 
she knows we're here!" exclaimed Izzy 
excitedly. "You take them rifles and go 
down to the next dock and lav for her. 
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Foyle was so dumfounded that he 
just stood there staring— and then his 
eye caught sight of something moving 
on the water. 

"Look at your Nazi friends coming;! 
Izzy ! " 

The launch had vanished from sight: 
Mr. McClelland had evidently had no 
trouble in reaching the fiord. But two 
boats had come around by the head of 
the bay and were now lying alongside 
the submarine. The concussion of those 
bombs must have left most of her crew 
dead, but she herself seemed little dam- 
aged. 

Other small-craft, however, were now 
streaking across the water. Ship's boats, 
another and larger launch, several fish- 
ing-craft. 
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I can work this here gun by myself, if I 
got to do it. You keep her from shelling 
us, see? I'll stave off them boats. May- 
be we can hold 'em off till the British 
get here ! " 

Maybe! Foyle rubbed his head and 
cursed again. But suddenly he saw the 
whole thing plainly, and clutched Izzy 
by the shoulder. 

"Right! Look here — see their game? 
Put men here, and guns, and get the sub- 
marine fixed up a bit; then, when the 
British show up, they're caught between 
two fires and can't land any men. Here's 
your chance to really hurt them square- 
heads, Izzy! It's a go. Gimme them 
rifles; I can work 'em. And the extry 
ca'tridges. . . . That's right. Don't be 
in any hurry to shoot, either. So long." 

He plunged away through the snow. 

IN five minutes he was ensconced snug- 
ly on the next wharf, with rifles, ex- 
tra ammunition, and a bottle of aquavit. 
He took a pull at this last, and eyed the 
water ahead. That the launch, boats and 
submarine were all making for this group 
of wharves was now evident. The sub- 
marine would get here first. The launch 
was towing a number of boats strung 
out behind her; and she, like the first 
launch, had a gun mounted forward. The 
immediate threat, however, came from 
the U-boat's more dangerous armament. 

"Provided, that is, she gets to use it," 
reflected Foyle. 

From the conning-tower an officer was 
steering, and two, men were mounting an 
antiaircraft gun there. Foyle had only a 
vague acquaintance with these sub- 
machine-guns; even their sights were 
past his comprehension, and he could not 
afford guesswork. Better play safe, he 
told himself. That U-boat was a good 
five hundred yards off and coming in at 
an angle. Wait for a hundred yards; 
even that would be risking a good deal, 
since he could not depend on his own aim 
at first. 

"All right?" called Izzy, hidden behind 
the snow that framed his machine-gun. 

"Guess so. And lay off that liquor!" 

"To hell with you ! " came the response. 
"We're free and equal, you slave-driv- 
er!" 

"What about you and them Nazis?" 
queried Foyle wickedly. 

"They got machine-guns too, aint 
they? That makes us equal. But I'm 
free." 

"You won't be, once I get my hands 
on you ! Shut up and watch sharp." 



Foyle tipped the bottle again ; frankly, 
he was scared stiff.. A trifle over two 
hundred yards, he figured, and cursed 
the unfamiliar rifle-sights. There could 
be only one end to this business. What 
a blasted fool he had been not to clear 
out with the launch ! 

"Smart guy," he muttered, squinting 
down the rifle-barrel. "Show-off guy, 
you are ! The kid and his free-and-equal 
stuff— why didn't >ou forget you were 
an American, and slide out of here-? And 
him a Jew, fight in' like hell— you just 
had to go him one better, vou blasted 
fool! Hello—" 

The submarine drifted into his sights. 
He blinked, and drew a bead on the offi- 
cer standing at the wheel in the high 
conning-tower. He squeezed, and cursed 
to the recoil. The officer fell. A lucky 
shot. 

No time now to think ; he made his 
weapon do the chatlering. Not too fast, 
either. A couple of misses — he was over- 
shooting. The men at the after-deck 
gun, two of them, caught his burst and 
went floundering. He swept forward, 
again; two figures in the conning-tower, 
jammed and crowded there with the dead 
officer, became quiet. On forward — ajj! 
The men were at that quick-firing gun, 
were slipping in a clip of shells! Foyle's 
bullets raked the group, mercilessly, de- 
liberately. 

At that range it was good shooting; 
by sheer luck he had adjusted the sights 
more or less accurately, and the weapon 
was a beautiful piece of mechanism. He 
peered forward eagerly. The submarine, 
with no living thing on her deck, was 
forging ahead, straight in for the shal- 
laws and the wharves. A man came leap- 
ing erect on the conning-tower, and 
yelled sharply. Foyle fired again and 
again. The boat of the dead came on. 

SUDDENLY he clucked, at the scream 
past his head — another ! He remem- 
bered those boats, and peered forth. The 
launch, in the lead, had her gun going. 
Snow spurted all about him; panic 
gripped at his heart. There was a long, 
slow, rending crash— the U-boat had run 
her narrow nose up alongside a wharf, 
fifty feet away. 

Then Izzy cut loose, and the blaring 
stutter was sweet to hear. That launch, 
filled with men, took the blast of lead on 
its port bow. Those about the machine- 
gun were mowed down. The men withf 
rifles in this and the other craft were all 
blazing away now; but the havoc 
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wrought among them was frightful, as 
Izzy's bullets swept back and forth along 
the line — the launch was ridden down 
by the boats in tow, and everything be- 
came a jumbled mass of drifting death 
and chaos. 

The boats were stopped. Then the in- 
fernal stutter ceased; Foyle heard the 
voice of Izzy uplifted in a frightful wail. 

"She's jammed, hard jammed! Keep 
shooting— for Christ's sake, keep shoot- 
ing!" 

A burst of laughter welled up in Foyle 
—furious ironic laughter, at such a word 
coming from Izzy. He fumbled for his 
rifle! It slipped away and was gone in 
the snow and water. He caught up the 
other one and tried to handle it. Some- 
thing wrong. However, he got it work- 
ing, spraying bullets out at the boats for 
a moment, until pain jerked at him. He 
knew he must have been hit somewhere; 
his head drooped. 

VAGUELY he had a mental picture of 
Izzy's lanky ffgure, leaping and run- 
ning toward the stranded sub. His senses 
leaped alert ; he found the aquavit bottle, 
put it to his lips, and swallowed. Every- 
thing cleared. 

Izzy was leaping aboard the U-boat. 
M*n were there, shooting — they must 
have come up from below. Desperately, 
Foyle turned his weapon on them, and 
groaned as the recoil shocked pain 
through his body. The figures wilted. 
Izzy was still going, darting to the quick- 
firer on the upended forward deck, swing- 
ing it around. 

The gun exploded ; the shell exploded ; 
another followed it, slap among the boats 
where men were firing rifles. Another 
shell. The boats broke, opened out, 
took to flight. Two of them were sink- 
ing; heads were dotting the water. A 
roaring laugh shook Foyle, and with en- 
tire forgetfulness of himself, he came to 
his feet. 

"Good work, Izzy!" he yelled. "Good 
werkt" 

He pitched over into the snow. . . . 

When he came to himself, everything 
was different ; there was no more snow ; 
he was sitting propped up on a hard sur- 
face. He blinked around, wincing at the 
pain in his leg, wondering to find it 
stripped and bandaged. He was sitting 
on the submarine's deck, propped against 
the forward gun-standard. His eyes fo- 
cused on things around . 

"Hey!" said Izzy's voice. "Woke up? 
Good. We'll have a drink in a minute." 
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_ Izzy was there, a dozen feet away, sit- 
ting against the base of the conning- 
tower, a long Luger pistol in his hand 
—Izzy, grinning at him, but haggard and 
white of face, eyes blazing, shirt and 
jacket gone, and a bloody bandage across 
his chest. And working at the corks of 
bottles, two men across the deck — two 
men who stole frightened glances at 
Izzy as they worked. Two men — Ger- 
man seamen by their uniforms. 

"What the hell!" said Foyle weakly. 

"It's all right," exclaimed Izzy. "These 
guys showed up. Your leg's broke, and 
I've got a bum chest, but I guess we'll 
pull through. Anyhow, we're going to 
celebrate, see? Those bottles are cham- 
pagne. This here submarine is ours, and 
we're sitting pretty, and by the smoke 
over the headland, the British fleet's 
coming. Suit you?" 

Foyle gasped. "Why^ you darned lit- 
tle Yid ! Free and equal, says yon— and 
that goes for me too! Yes sir. I take 
off my hat to you ! " 

He turned his head and looked at the 
water. The boats were gone. Smoke, 
sure enough, curling up with the wind ! 
A sharp report made him jump, but it 
was only one of the corks going out. The 
other followed. 

The two Nazis, with sheepish grins, 
approached with the bottles. They eyed 
Izzy furtively; whatever had happened, 
thought Foyle, that lad must have put 
the fear of the Lord into those two sur- 
vivors. They handed over the bottles 
and then stepped back. 

Izzy lifted his bottle in his left hand, 
keeping the pistol in the other. 

WELL, Mr. Foyle," said he, "we 
celebrate in champagne ! You give 
the toast." 

"Not me," said Foyle. "It's your war, 
Izzy— your U-boat, your prisoners ! The 
honors are yours. Name the toast your 
own self." 

"Okay," replied Izzy cheerfully. He 
waved his fizzing bottle at the two pris- 
oners. "Boys, whether you understand 
or not don't matter, but there's one thing 
you aint got and you need mighty bad, 
and about the only person you can get it 
from is a Jew." 

"Hurry up," said Foyle. "I'm thirsty ! " 

"Okay!" And Izzy waved the bot- 
tle again. "Here's luck to you, Nazis, no 
hard feelin's, and when you need it most 
. . . Let there be light ! " 

"Amen to that— and here's the British 
coming!" cried Foyle, and drank deep. 
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The Story Thus Far: 

'HAT'S yo' business, stran- 
geh ?" demanded the older of 
two men in a fine pirogue 
who held Wing Dobussy lip 
at the point of their rifles. 

"Wild-crafting," Dobussy answered. 
"Trapping, fishing, frogs — " , 

"Jes' loafing ! Tha's all— jes' a vaga- 
bond! We don' 'low no tramps er sech 
trash down yeah, no suh! I 'rest yo', 
charge of no visible means of support ! 
Pick 'im up, Duck ! " 

And an hour later Dobussy found him- 
self a shackled slave among a score of 
others, beaten with a mule-whip if he 
slackened in his labor at an illicit distil- 
lery concealed in the vast swamp — the 
property of old Dolomen Hatchie, who 
with his overseer Duck Wamber, had 
kidnaped the luckless wild-crafter. 

Dobussy bided his time. And one 
stormy evening weeks later he heard a 
sudden rifle-shot, and the armed guard 
pitched into the water. At once Dobussy 
plunged into the undergrowth ; there was 
no pursuit, and he finally came to his 
moored cabin-boat. And no one saw the 
canoe of Isbelle Strake — a Swamp Angel 
girl who had been friendly with Dobussy 
— as it sped away. 

Dobussy went back to that peonage 
moonshine still. He shot up the guards. 
Then he freed the other slaves, set fire 
to the still — and went back to his boat. 

The feud went on : Dobussy shot and 
killed old Dolomen Hatchie. But later 
Hatchie's son and Duck Wamber got the 
drop on Dobussy, and Wetzel Hatchie 
deliberately shot him three times in the 
stomach — leaving him to die, Hatchie 
supposed, a lingering and agonized death. 
Dobussy's thick money-belt saved him, 
however, and be recovered. Meanwhile, 
young Hatchie, needing money, marketed 
some of his father's hidden illicit liquor, 
and was caught by the Federal authorities. 
(The story continues in detail:) 
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Wetzel Hatchie was ready to fight 
his arrest for liquor-running and 
-selling, clear up to the United States Su- 
preme Court. He called in Attorney 
Ranger to see him through the mazes of 
the Federal Court. Bail was supplied 
by a professional. 

In Ranger's office Wetzel announced 
his indignation, his determination and his 
war intentions. Ranger let him run down 
like a phonograph, and with a depreca- 
tory wave of his hands dismissed all such 
foolish and blustering talk. 

"Now listen, Wetzel," Ranger said. 
"This is Mendova, so it's your turn to 
learn your lessons. You Hatchies have 
been accustomed to your own way. But 
where you made your mistake, Wetzel — 
Pap Dolomen neveh transported. He run 
his merchandise out to the bank of ol' 
Mississip'. Theh he took his cash and 
made his deliveries an' God-blessed his 
customers, wished 'era luck an' they took 
their responsibilities, came to Mendova 
or went to Cairo, or wherever they 
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"There's a limit to legitimate snoop, 
mgr. • Domissy retorted. 



pleased No amateur can run liquor on 
big Muddy Gut 1 Now you transported • 
you just delivered— an' you got caught' 
Now yo'Il pay to boot. Don't mistake 
that Hatchie I'll take yo > lumb tQ 
Washington, but I advise you to plead 
guilty, to smile, and lop off by apologiz- 
ing for the small quan tity you had aboard 
and the amount of trouble you made in 
had 3 " 1 " 110 " t0 h ow much good stuff you 

Sweat gathered on Hatchie's brow "I 
reckon I better not fight— this time " he 
said. ' 

' "Next time don't get caught," Ranger 
said— and the back-swamp man saw 
the amusement in his attorney's eyes 

Ranger shoved the case through in a 
nurry._ The U. S. Commissioner assessed 
a nominal fine of five hundred dollars each 
on Hatchie and Wamber, the liquor being 
confiscated. Hatchie went to one of his 
banks, the Swamp Bottom, and gave a 
three-months' note, raising money for 
Ranger's five-hundred-dollar fee and the 
two fines He went up the Mississippi 

i ? UC1 ^ ^ the steam P ack et. His 
launch and the barge he'd bought from 
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Isbelle Strake became valued equipment 
in the service of the Prohibition Division 
Ut course the Government seized such 
equipment. 

The boat landed on Monday afternoon 
about one o'clock. Wetzel Hatchie and 
Duck Wamber headed right up through 
town on their way to the old Stalcum 
matron. Both of them were just prac- 
tically ready to explode with indignation 
then two mutts began to yap at their 
heels, and they discovered the attention 
they were getting-people holding their 
hands over their mouths, hiding tmiles. 
Wetzel drew his two 32-cafiber revolvers 
and started to shoot the mutts, and thev 
turned running, yelping with their tails 
between their legs. Wetzel slam-banged 
away. . . Twelve shots— and one bullet 
glanced and killed a mule, but the dogs 
got away The mule was worth two hun- 
dred dollars and belonged to Tudge 
Brooner's brother-in-law. 

Hatchie and Wamber headed for the 
house, but Wetzel told Duck to see about 
the mule. It had to be settled for, anoth- 
er two hundred bucks. Early on the 
following morning Hatchie and Wamber 



"Git goin' off'n these bottoms— don't even 

headed back into the brakes up the Al- 
bion They were hot and heavy, now, 
looking for whoever had raided their 
cache. Wamber did the heaviest think- 
ing he had ever done in his life. 

Back in the old distillery days Wam- 
ber recollected trouble with a runner 
named Simon Pure' Kel ton. Kelton got 
in Wamber's way at the whisky-landing, 
and got upset, tripping over the tramway. 
They had a fist-fight, and Kelton hi t Wam- 
ber in the stomach. Wamber pulled his 
gun and Kelton threw a bung-starter and 



come back! This is gun-muzzle notice!" 

Wamber was knocked senseless. Then 
Grandpap Hatchie took a hand, stuck 
Kelton up with his gun and worked him 
in the distillerv for a month, same as any- 
one else. Kelton had declared he would 
get even with Duck and Grandpap for 
that, but this was the first sign Duck ever 
had of his bragging being made good. 

"I bet hit was Kelton," Duck declared. 
"Lately he's been self -pretending he 
quieted down, honorable. I reckon he's 
snuck in onto us, the way things look. I 
betcha he raided that liquor!" 



"Kelton's just the kind of a scoundrel 
to perform a trick like that!" Hatchie 
approved. "He's just a gambler, loafer, 
runner-around." 

Back in the swamps they headed over 
into Old River, where Kelton had a 
shanty-boat. They took it through bay- 
ous Wamber knew, and luck was with 
them. 

Kelton had been down to Scattering 
Court the day before, and they saw him 
coming with a big outboard skiff just 
loaded down with supplies. They head- 
ed him, Wetzel pulling one of his revolv- 
ers. Kelton grabbed up his shotgun, but 
Wamber was ready for business with his 
30-30. He made a sure pretty shot, get- 
ting Kelton through and through. 

Hatchie and Wamber both looked 
around, for it was risky, even in the deep 
swamps, to shoot a man down, kind of 
careless like that. And sure enough, over 
in the marsh in the next channel they saw 
the wake and swells of a fast, light boat. 
They caught two or three glimpses of the 
traveler, whoever he was. 

"Why— why— why, that looks like—" 
Hatchie half spoke, half whispered to 
himself. "But it cain't be ! " 

He turned and glared at Wamber, who 
was blinking and swallowing. 

*I tol' yo', Mist' Hatchie!" Wamber 
shook his head violently. "I know yo' 
don't b'lieve in no gho.stes — but — but 
that's Wing Dobussy ! I seen 'im plain, 
suh!" 

"Ghosts— Wing Dobussy ! What non- 
sense, you damned fool!" snarled Hat- 
chie, glaring, waiting for contradiction; 
but Wamber just licked his lips and 
watched those boat-waves rocking in the 
sunshine. 

Kelton's skiff had run aground. They 
hauled off the boat, retreated into the 
narrow jungle ways, and looked over 
their reward for vengeance: Supplies 
worth a hundred or so dollars. Around 
Kelton's waist was a horsehide pocket 
belt full of paper currency. Hatchie 
counted out $3800, and probably fifty 
diamonds to boot, worth as much more. 

"MOW, that's luck ! " Hatchie declared 
IM with satisfaction. "That'll just 
take care of things nicely ! " 

Wamber hesitated. He had killed Kel- 
ton. All that loot, he figured, by good 
rights belonged to him Even partnering, 
he was entitled to half. Hatchie had an 
unmitigated gall to hog it all! 

"This'll clear things up right!" Hat- 
fhie went on. "It'll make up the five-hun- 



dred-dollar fine T paid for you, Wamber, 
and pay for the lawyer and all the rest 
you got me into, running that damned 
liquor. And we'll have a little spare 
change to work on, to boot." 

"Yas suh ! " Duck nodded glumly. 

"What'll we do with this?" Hatchie di- 
verted attention to the body of Kelton. 
"You better show your swampcraft now, 
Duck. Killin's is serious." 

TO conceal the body in that swamp 
was not difficult, however. And after- 
ward, when night had fallen, they drove 
clown the winding river back to Scatter- 
ing Court and up the Mansion Bayou, 
where Wamber stocked the Hatchie pan- 
try larder with the supplies that Kelton 
had bought. 

In the morning Hatchie covered his 
embarrassing overdraft in the bank; he 
casually paid several annoying little 
bills; he gave Lotus Stalcum two hun- 
dred dollars he owed her, his bearing 
that of a man conferring a great favor 
on a working-girl. 

Next day Hatchie went to the floating 
fish-dock at the Scattering Court landing 
on the Mississippi. Nobody knew more 
about affairs up the Albion Bottoms 
than the fishermen and other wildcraft- 
ers. As he came to the top of the bank, 
Hatchie saw a barge load of mussel- 
shells, forty tons or so of them. Bur- 
dock Watkins had stopped in to talk 
with the fish-dock boys and eat a snack 
uptown in the lunch-room. 

"I'm paying one hundred fifty dollars 
a ton for those selects!" Hatchie heard 
Watkins say. "They make fancy pistol- 
butts, knife-handles and sech like. I 
have two tons theh'n the bow compart- 
ment. Theh's thirty-eight tons of reg'- 
lar stock. Yas suh! Theh's eighteen 
hundred dollars sunk in that load ! " 

Watkins had been drinking 'shine or 
he wtfuld never have bragged his busi- 
ness thataway. 

Wetzel Hatchie sauntered up the levee, 
hissing a tune through his long, narrow 
teeth, squinting thoughtfully. He wrote 
a column of figures on a scratch pad : 



Shells .... 




Rat skins . . . 


. 1,833. 


Turtles .... 






?? 


Fish 




Fur (10 days) . 


300. 



$4,927.80 
(Frogs not figured.) 
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"Why, damn it!" Hatchie exploded 
under his breath. "That's real money! 
Why, those damned scoundrels are tak- 
ing my fish, my furs, my button-shells, 
my feathers, my turtles, frog and game- 
meat right off my land and I'm not get- 
ting a damned smitch of it!" 

THE people living on Backbone Ridge 
plantations were served by a ferry 
where the Albion cut through the Ridge 
at a place called the Narrows. The ferry 
franchise belonged to the old Pagen 
plantation, most of which was now cov- 
ered by quit-claims, and tax-sale re- 
ceipts. 

"Right theh's the place for me to es- 
tablish a dock and a trading-post!" 
Hatchie decided when he went Up the 
Albion looking at the things he had nev- 
er seen or dreamed before. "Every boat 
up or down carries business — and they 
have to go through the Narrows ! Why, 
this place was made for a toll-gate for 
collections! Huh!" 

Having looked over the situation, 
studied the related papers and seen that 
a quick smash would probably do the 
business, he discovered just about the 
prettiest piece of opportunity he had 
come across yet. Lon Pagen hadn't re- 
newed his State ferry license, 'ten dol- 
lars. When the license was delinquent, 
anyone could take it up. Nobody ever 
had ; probably nobody ever thought of it. 

Hatchie went Up to Pagen's ferry, 
tacked up the new license and informed 
Lon that he was very sorry, but the old 
license and franchise had a new owner. 
Lon had about one hundred acres of 
land left, where he put in an acre of 
garden and what with the two hundred 
dollars or so from the ferry and a little 
killing of pork, lard, beef, he eked along. 

"I'll give you five hundred dollars 
cash money for your quit-claim, backed 
by your wife's signature, for what's left," 
Hatchie said. 

The money in currency was more cash 
than Lon had seen in one bunch before. 
He'd never kept any books. He couldn't 
tell, even, how much came from the ferry 
business. He'd been thinking about sell- 
ing out, anyhow. He had a nice shanty- 
boat, big enough to live on, and he had 
a spare launch, heavy-duty, to tow it. 
He reckoned he could make more fishing, 
shelling and trapping than running that 
plaguey old place. He reserved the fur- 
niture and personal property and signed 
with his wife, giving up the patch of 
land and whatever rights that remained. 
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He was down at the fish-dock in the 
Mississippi when lie happened to re- 
member he must have two-three hundred 
hogs and a hundred head of beef running 
around in the brake. He went uptown 
to bargain the stock out to Weriman, a 
cattle-drover, who knew about what he 
had. Weriman agreed to pay twelve hun- 
dred dollars for the pork and beef if the 
title was all clear. Weriman telephoned 
to Wetzel Hatchie. 

"Oh, I bought the stock with the 
place," Hatchie said. 

Some nice points of law were involved 
as to whether the verbiage and the speci- 
fications actually transferred the cows 
and hogs with the land, timber, "etc.," 
but Lon Pagen had his five hundred 
dollars cash. It would take about all 
the money if he went to lawing, even 
against any one on equal terms. 

"I wouldn't have a show in God's 
world against thai: Wetzel Hatchie," 
Pagen decided, and cast off his lines, 
floating down the Old Mississip', his 
wife crying noiselessly, and he feeling 
pretty mean himself. 

Hatchie knew what he was about now 
— a good deal of it, anyhow. He printed 
a notice in the Scatterings Commercial 
stating that the Hatchie Estate, all fts 
lands in the Dark Corner area, had been 
duly established as a private reserve, 
that notices to this effect had been and 
were being posted every hundred yards 
around the outside boundaries of the pre- 
serve and along all the private roads, 
private waterways, ditches and around 
the lakes, ponds, marshes, old rivers and 
as specified. 

"Those interested will find in the 
County Clerk's office maps and descrip- 
tions according to titles herein claimed 
and owned by the Hatchie Estate," the 
notices read; Wetzel Hatchie signed as 
"Manager and Executor." 

EVERY autumn for at least twenty 
years, the Mendova Turkey Club 
had tripped up the Albion, pitched their 
tents, moored their boats, spread out 
with their weapons and banged away at 
their favorite game, table-meat, enjoying 
themselves immensely. This autumn 
they headed up the Albion out of the 
Mississippi, towing a shanty-boat for 
headquarters to do away with tent-both- 
ers. When they plowed up into the Nar- 
rows, they saw bright new cabins built 
on top of the bank, and read an extraor- 
dinary and surprising sign nailed on two 
posts in the ground for all to read : 
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Private Preserve! 
All Trespass; Forbidden 
Under Legal Penalties! 

Hatchie Estate, Inc. 

The cabin-cruiser which served as a 
towboat slacked its speed while the ten 
sportsmen glared at that peculiar and 
inexplicable warning. A tall, gangling, 
cabbage-headed man appeared, a 30-30 
rifle in the crook of his elbow. He was 
grinning across his crinkled countenance. 

V"\H, hell!" Attorney Ranger ex- 
\J claimed, i "That's Duck Wamber— 
I know him! Speed up, old man— let's 
go ! They can't do that ! " 

The motor took hold, and the propel- 
ler boiled again under the stern of the 
cabin-cruiser. The little houseboat, the 
string of small boats, straightened out 
and gathered headway in the pale green 
waters as they started on up the long 
Stillwater. 

"Hey-y, where do yo' fellers think 
ye're goin'?" Duck yelled like a hog- 
caller. "Yo' cain't go by heah!" 

"The hell we cain't!" Ranger shouted 
back. "You know me ?" 

"Sure, I know yo'!" Duck shouted, 
grinning. "I paid yo' for co'rt-business. 
N"bw yo' pay me for huntin'-business!" 

"G'wan ! " Ranger turned to the motor 
engineer. "He can't do a damned 
thing!" 

The little fleet started up the eddy. A 
shot cracked and a bullet splashed off to 
the left of the tow. The club burgee, a 
yellow silk flag showing a turkey gobbler 
rampant, flopped over as the jackstaff 
broke down, cut in two by Duck's soft- 
nose bullet. 

"Next time I'll git yo' carburetor! 
Mist' Hatchie means business, you fel- 
lers!" Duck shouted. "Keep yo' hands 
off 'n yo' guns, theh ! " 

"Damn it!" Ranger spoke under his 
breath. "We'd better see Hatchie ! This 
scoundrel's ignorant ! Swing around, 
George ! " 

"This knocks us out of a hunting 
day ! " Dr. Scurtis spoke up. 

''Wamber's got notches on his car- 
bine!" Ranger said. "He's bad!" 

On the way down to see Hatchie, the 
club met the fish-company tug plowing 
up for a regular Thursday collection. 
Cap'n Trask learned that Mr. Hatchie 
was handling the Dark Corner fish him- 
self. That was his p>rivate country, and 
he didn't want private competition. Bur- 
dock Watkins returned with his forty- 



ton shell barge to pick up the button 
stock he had bought only three days be- 
fore. 

"I don't know nothin' about that!" 
Wamber told Watkins. "My orders is 
to keep trespassers off'n these lands and 
waters." 

"This is a public highway!" Watkins 
shouted angrily. 

"Not while I got my 30-30 unlim- 
bered, 'taint public ! " Duck assured him, 
grinning hopefully. "When I stop talk- 
in', this carbine speaks ! " 

Watkins returned to Scattering Court, 
where Attorney Windgate said he didn't 
believe navigable waters could be closed, 
but it would be better to reach an ami- 
cable understanding with Mr. Wetzel 
Hatchie, an honorable, friendly gentle- 
man. "Yo' don't want trouble, of 
course," Windgate said. 

Hatchie was affable. Watkins told of 
buying thirty-five tons of button shells 
on the east fork of the Albion, and be- 
lieved he had a right to his own prop- 
erty. Hatchie shook his head. He was 
sorry. He was acting on principle be- 
ing obliged to obey his own rules. He 
figured Mr. Watkins ought to have found 
out who owned the shells, before buying. 
However, this time Mr. Hatchie would 
relinquish his claims, asking merely a 
nominal ten dollars a ton on the shells 
— $350 on the tonnage. 

A SCORE of boats had gone down the 
Albion to buy supplies in Scatter- 
ing Court. On their return they found 
themselves stopped at the old ferry nar- 
rows. The Barston boys had sold their 
first autumnal take of fur. They turned 
back and went up the Mississippi around 
to their homestead river landing. Prat 
Adkin, the willow-basketmaker, had sold 
twelve dollars' worth of baskets, and 
started home with store eatings for a 
feast. Duck stopped him and there he 
was outside, and his wife with four chil- 
dren were inside. Wamber slammed a 
bullet right through Adkin's skiff. 

The sports, the shell- and fish-buyers, 
and seven Swamp Angel outfits were 
stopped; when night fell, a score of 
boats were moored to the banks below 
the narrows. Rumors had reached them 
that the Dark Corner wasn't public any 
longer, that the waterways were all to 
be closed up. No one believed it pos- 
sible. But there stood Duck Wamber, 
chuckling at their predicament — unable 
even to go get their tents and outfits, 
their shanty-boats and other things. 



All alone, Duck stood guafd, flourish- 
ing his carbine. The sun shone on him 
as he strutted bac*k and forth at the top 
of the bank, proud and haughty in his 
new job of superintendent of the Hatchie 
Estate wild-lands, grimacing, and his red 
hair bristling, all ready for business. 

At the foot of the bank, which was 
steep and about fifteen feet high, was a 
landing-float, a platform laid on twelve 
iron barrels in a raft-frame. He had 
two big, powerful lights, one with a yel- 
low glass, a fog-penetrator, so he could 
watch the river night or day, in a fog or 
if it was clear. 

The sun lowered toward setting, the 
sky all clear and the light t'urning yel- 
low. Duck Wamber stood with the 
shine on him, shoulders back, stomach 
out, head Up, jaws set, carbine ready for 
business, the sun glaring in his eyes. 

Suddenly there was a thudding shot 
across the river on the west side. Some 
claimed they saw a fuzz of smoke in the 
green cane brake. A "smack" followed 
-a-all knew the sound of a bullet landing, 
a heavy lead slug hitting hard. The back 
of Wamjjer's coat jerked back, and an- 
other sirfack followed, quick as a wink. 

The superintendent guard staggered, 
stumbling back three or four steps, drop- 
ping his carbine out of his elbow, his 
eyes bulging and mouth opening wide. 
His big feet cross-stepped, as he swayed 
and bent over, his face wearing a look 
of terrified astonishment. He started to 
reach, stooping to pick up his rifle, and 
pitched down on his face, right at the 
edge of the bank. He bumped up, slid 
over the brink and went rolling, flop- 
ping down the slickery clay and slid div- 
ing headfirst into the water like an otter. 

EVERYONE in Sight watched him. 
No one said a word ; no one stirred, 
more than to wriggle. Some squinted 
toward the thickety stand of green cane, 
but if they saw anything, didn't show it. 
Faces set in grim expressions, gazing in- 
to the dear green waters. 

Some could see Duck Wamber sprawl- 
ing deep in the limpid depths, kicking 
and spreading like a big crawfish, sil- 
very bubbles lopping up to the surface, 
bursting there. 

"Reckon them two big revolvers an' 
all them shells in his belt sunk him, looks 
like!" Prat Adkin called to the three 
Strakes y who were just below him, hav- 
ing beeri barred from their return to their 
outfit. "Well, hit looks like the block- 
ade's lifted, folks ! I'm gwine home ! " 



All down the two banks the boats 
that were moored-ifi cast off their lines. 

The sun was down ; day was rapidly 
fading as the long-delayed fleet plowed 
upstream. In a few minutes the ferry 
eddy was quiet, deserted in the gloom. 

Chapter Thirteen 
Sheriff Harker Investigates 

WORD of the killing came to Scat- 
tering Court in a kind of rumor. 
Sheriff Harker was eating lunch in 
the Court Square Restaurant When a 
river tripper who had dropped down the 
Mississippi said that talk was, down at 
the landing, that somebody had been 
shot up the Albion yesterday evening. 

"They say he was a sure-nuff bad ac- 
tor," the river man added. "Feller name 
of Duck Wamber, who was performin' 
an' cuttin' up, promiscuously interferin', 
an' he jus' naturally got popped oveh. 
Course, all I know's jes' the talk echoin' 
aroiind." 

"Duck Wamber!" Sheriff Harker ex- 
claimed, full of surprise and alarm. 
"Shu-u! Well, I betteh— " 

Without waiting for his pie or second 
cup of coffee, the Sheriff headed over to 
the brick office of the Hatchie Estate. 

"Duck Wamber killed up!" Hatchie 
yelped. "Why, that cain't be! The 
scoundrel don't live that'd dare kill my 
head man like that ! " 

Inquiry-' around failed to discover 
more than the rumor. However — 

"We betteh run in theh jus' to satisfy 
ouh curiosity," Sheriff Harker said to 
Hatchie. "We'll take out the runabout 
— kinda look the situation oveh, Wetzel." 

The two headed up the Mississippi and 
around into the Albion. They discov- 
ered a fast launch heading past them 
presently, one belonging to a wild-crafter 
neither Harker nor Hatchie knew. 
Hatchie suggested they try to head him, 
but the boat drove on, leaving the green 
waters of the Albion rocking and back- 
washing from the banks. When they 
came in sight of the Narrows, the fast 
launch went right on past the newly es- 
tablished outpost without the steersman 
even turning his head to look at it. 

"I don't understand that!" Hatchie 
exclaimed. "Duck's orders were to stop 
everybody — going and coming!" 

Harker uttered an exclamation, pull- 
ing the runabout wheel hard over to keep 
from hitting something sucked up from 
the river bottom by the boat ahead, and 




looking overside, the two men saw it was 
a floater — Duck Wamber himself, light 
enough now to carry up the two guns 
on his hips. Reversing, Harker backed 
down; Wetzel Hatchie slipped a white- 
line noose over the dead man, and they 
towed the body to the landing-float 
where every passer-by was supposed to 
stop and show his credentials. 

"Shot right plumb through the chest ! " 
Sheriff Harker shook his head uneasily, 
and then the two glanced around with 
searching eyes at the timber less than 
a hundred yards distant across the green 
waters of the sliding Albion. 

Hatchie went up the gangplank to the 
top of the bank and looked toward the 
cottage and little commissary where 
supplies were stored and papers could be 
made out. At the rear was another 
small structure containing a barrel of 
motor-oil, gasoline and cans of grease. 
The door had been broken open, and 
apparently gasoline and other supplies 
had been taken. 

Over at the edge of the bank ten yards 
distant lay the 30-30. Hatchie picked 
it up. That was Wamber's, sure enough. 
It was cocked, ready to shoot, but the 
barrel was clean and the magazine full. 
When the Sheriff came, he saw where 
Duck had pitched down the steep, slick 
clay bank, leaving a few plain traces of 
blood where he had slid into the water. 



L "I demand an explanation!" deelared 
| Hatchie. "Just where do yo* stand. 
Sheriff Harker?" 

Hatchie stared' at the body stretched on 
the new, yellow float-deck boards. 

"Well, Sheriff Harker?" he demanded 
in sudden impatience. 

"I don't like the look of that, Wetzel!" 
Harker said frankly. "This aint no com- 
mon killin'!" 

"Bosh!" Hatchie snarled. "Hit's jus' 
plain, mean, ornery murder! This 
means a hanging. What you going to 
do 'bout it, I want to know?" 

"Well — I been noticin'! See that 
fresh bark-scar back theh?" 

After killing Wamber the bullet had 
struck the bark of a shapely pecan tree 
a hundred feet back from the bank. 
From a branch of the tree a long gam- 
brel pole reached to a hickory pole fork, 
fifteen feet distant. The pole was like 
a gallows beam more than ten feet from 
the ground ; razorbacks, beef, deer, bear 
and other game could be hung from it. 

"That's a sizable bullet," Harker re- 
marked. "A 38-55 old-fashioned lead, I 
reckon by the stain. Sure gouged the 
sapwood, splinterin' hit. That shot came 
from the green cane brake on yon side — 
dead-level flight." 

"Damnable, cowardly bushwhacker!" 
Hatchie exclaimed. "You offer one 
thousand dollars reward — I'll make up 
another thousand. We can buy a riveh- 
rat or swamp-angel's soul for a hundred 
dollars! But some sportsman may know 
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something. You have to pay reasonable 
to get a sport's testimony." 
i "I'll have to have the Supervisor's au- 
thority," Harker said. "I wouldn't be too 
hasty. Theh's legalities — " 

"I know you wouldn't!" Hatchie said. 
"You old-timers — slow, easy and thrift- 
less. Why, with all due respect to the 
dead, those damned trespassers have 
walked and floated right out under my 
father's eyes — mine too — with more than 
a million dollars in products. And they 
didn't half work it. Makes me mad to 
think of it! Perhaps a million in furs 
alone ! " 

"Reckon we'd betteh go back to the 
courthouse an' get a posse," the Sheriff 
said. "Two of us cain't do much — " 

"Swear them in heah ! " Hatchie cried. 
"There comes a boat — " 

"You reckon you want Swamp Angels 
for a posse?" Harker asked, his voice 
mild. "Or — um-ra — they're shanty-boat- 
ers, riveh-rats, drappin' down." 

"Try them!" the angry heir of the 
Dark Corner ordered. 

"You betteh stay up the bank," Hark- 
er suggested. "I'll drap out an' talk to 
them!" 

A fleet of shanty-boats, small gasoline 
cabin-boats and rag-shacks were coming 
down in a string, outboards and marine 
motors running as the tow moved slowly 
in the long Albion river bend. The of- 
ficer recognized a slim, tall, stoop-shoul- 
dered figure. 

"Howdy, Cateen — movin' out?" the 
Sheriff asked. 

"Yas suh. Gittin' purty fresh. Feath- 
ehs is heavy; razorback melt is thick. 
'Lowed we betteh git to go below the 
Mud Hole, or the Old Mouth, or some'rs. 
Gwine to be a hard winter." 

"Listen, Cateen — don't you want to 
be deputy sheriff — " 

"Lawd Gawd— no!" the man cried 
shrilly. "Not fo' a millyum dollars re- 
warding!" 

"Anybody here want to do posse 
duty?" the Sheriff called. 

"No suh ! No suh ! " voices answered 
shrilly, many from behind cover. 

"What's the matter — two dollars a 
day and found ?" the Sheriff asked. 

"No suh!" Joe Faldry, a wildcrafter, 
shook his head. "Hit's chillin' rheumat- 
ic weather ; 'sides, my wife's sisteh's sick- 
enin', liable to be took bad any time." 



FIVE families went on by with more 
than a dozen boats. Some of them had 
been for years in the Dark Corner, but 
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they didn't want trouble with anyone. 
The world is big. They would settle 
somewhere else, in free country down 
below. The Sheriff sheered off and 
shoved back to the landing-float. 

Wetzel Hatchie stood tall and thin, 
darkly silhouetted against the milky 
sky at the top of the bank, his rifle rest- 
ing in the crook of his elbow. 

"They're getting out," Hatchie said as 
the Sheriff came to him. 

"Yas suh, shiftless, peaceable ones," 
Harker assented. "The feeble, fearful, 
harmless ones." 

"They're all going out ! " Hatchie de- 
clared sharply. "You'll serve notices on 
the rest — take a real posse in ! You'll 
run the hard, mean, despicable ones out 
afteh these low-downs!" 

"I neveh yet needed a posse to serve 
a notice," Harker answered gently. "Not 
often even to serve a warrant. But this 
yeah's right serious, Wetzel Hatchie!" 
Harker shook his head. "I'd better work 
friendly and serve the papers right. 
Now theh's Duck. Yo're special under-] 
sheriff, Mist' Hatchie— yo' c'n jes' take 
him down in yo' launch, an' knowin' the 
legalities — what the coroner needs to go 
by, an' so on. That'll get things goya' 
all accordin' to the common law." 

Wetzel showed his yellowing teeth, 
and the grimace was like an angry cat's. 
"All right — come on!" he ordered. 
"Heave 'im aboard, there!" 

HARKER, a large, thick-waisted man, 
with deceptively slow motions and 
imperturbable gravity, smiling wrinkles 
and serene blue eyes — never more serene 
than in the face of deadly peril — 
watched Hatchie steer the boat around 
in a circle to head downstream. The 
Sheriff's glances flickered along the lines 
of trees on both sides down the river. 

"Trouble-meanness in the Brakes, 
now ! " He shook his head, and then he 
entered the county launch to head up 
the Albion, visiting, to go to tents, 
shanty-boats, shacks and the abiding- 
places of those who hadn't made up their 
minds whether they were going to get 
off God's own country or not ! 

His badge, large, bright and golden, 
was right square over his heart, a sure 
good mark to shoot at against his gray- 
brown wind-proof shirt. Back in here, 
somewhere, was a man who had shot 
Duck Wamber down without warning, 
from the brush ; and there was talk about 
Old Pap Dolomen's 38-55 rifle being hid 
out, ready for more business. Perhaps 
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this killer would hate Sheriff Harker 
even more on account of his official po- 
sition. Well, a Sheriff'd count on that. 

UP at the Y-fork on the east bank was 
a camp built of logs, brush, tar- 
paper — nets hung up: Highjack Wag- 
er's — no one in sight, but he hailed. 
f "Howdy, Wager ! This is Sher'f Hark- 
er — I- aint legal today — jes' lookin' 
'round — " 

"Howdy," a voice answered from the 
brake, and a man with a gun and squir- 
rels in his game-sack, as if just in from 
hunting, appeared. 

j^.. The Sheriff landed and joined the fish- 
erman. Inside the shack the fire in the 
stove was burning, coffee was set back 
on the top, and cups were poured imme- 
diately. When they had been drunk, 
Sheriff Harker began to talk : 

"The Hatchie Estate's developing its 
holdings," he explained. "They've got 
titles filed all legal by the court clerk. 
Wetzel Hatchie's going to license eve'y- 
body, 'cording to law, so's they c'n sell 
'their fish, furs, ducks an' shells to him, 
theh't the Green Cane line crossin'. He's 
goin' to hire out huntin', trappin' an' 
otheh privileges." 

"All we fish 'men got to do is sell to 
hfin ?" Highjack asked. 
, "I understand that's all theh is to hit." 
♦ "What's he goin' to pay fo' runnin' 
wateh buffalo, spoonbill cat, crappie — 
all them profit-fish?" 

"Well, I don't rightly know— prevail- 
in' prices, I expect." 

t "He gwine to send a tug 'round to 
pick 'em up?" 

"I neveh had no particulars from him, 
Highjack. Well, reckon I'll go on. The 
Barston boys out around some'rs?" 

"Well, Sheriff, I— yo' see—" the fish- 
erman hesitated. 

"Oh, I see— they've kinda hid out, 
'count of havin' furs in camp — some of 
these riveh-pirates bein' mighty unreli- 
able, I reckon. Well, if'n yo' happen 
to see any of the boys, I'm jes' politi- 
cianing," the Sheriff said. "I aint on 
official business. Why, I aint even post- 
in' reward-notices this trip. The Hatchie 
Estate's offerin' a thousand dollars re- 
ward for whoever killed up Duck Wam- 
ber, but I aint even had the bills printed 
yet—" 

"Duck killed up?" Wager asked. 
"Somebody said something 'bout that — 
I didn't hear the right of hit." 

"We found him floating just blow 
that new dock," Harker said. "He'd 



been plumbed right through, the left 
side in an' out. He aint autopsied, yet. 
Looked to me as though the bullet come 
from the green cane, a fine shot at 180 
yards, I figure. Well, I'll be moving." 

The Sheriff shook the Swamp Angel's 
hand, and turning back around the point, 
went up the West Fork of the Albion. 

The Dark Corner was lonesome, quiet, 
treacherous. Wearing his badge that- 
away in the bright sunlight was bold, 
especially as he was going single-handed 
into those gloomy fastnesses. When he 
came into the first broad, a lake with a 
deep channel through it, he heard a mo- 
tor and met the waves coming down, but 
his shout brought no answer. Somebody 
was in a hurry or something. 

Then he met Prat Adkin, the willow- 
basketmaker, coming down on his way 
to camp with a dugout canoe loaded with 
great bundles of osiers. Sheriff Harker 
just waved his hand genially; Prat 
wouldn't talk to God Himself, according 
to the saying— not confidentials. The 
Court had tried to make him testify 
about a killing he witnessed down at the 
county-seat river-landing. Thirty days 
for contempt just made him happy — all 
he wanted to eat and nothing to do ! 

THEN the Sheriff took the square turn 
at the head of the broad toward the 
east. And suddenly a fast skiff came up 
behind him. 

"Howdy, Sheriff!" a man greeted 
him. "Reckon yo' know me — Wing Do- 
bussy ?" 

"Why, hello, Wing! Sho' do! Been 
wonderin' where the dickens I'm gittin' 
to," the official exclaimed as the boats 
drew side by side together. 1 

"Yo' aint lost heah, Sheriff?" Dobussy 
shook his head. "Yo're a Swamp Angel 
yourself ! " 

"Oh, I was jes' talkin'," the Sheriff ad- 
mitted. "I reckon I've chased scouters, 
killers, scoundrels or witnesses through 
jes' about ev'y slough, creek, wide-water 
an' mud-puddle from the haid of the Al- 
bion clear down't the State line, far as 
that goes. But yo' know, couple days 
ago somebody jes' drapped Duck Wam- 
ber daid's a hammer down't the Hatchie 
holdings land line. Wetzel done built 
him a toll-gate theh, an' had Duck in 
to c'lect licenses, but somebody done 
c'lected him instead." 

"An yo're afteh the killer, Sheriff?" 

"No suh, not to know 'im, I aint. Oh, 
course, if I run across 'im for sure an' 
certain, I'd tote 'im in, I expaict," the 



officer admitted. "But when I head in 
afteh him, personal, I gotta have a posse 
of mighty good shots an' plenty of 
nerve ! He drapped Duck plumb center 
at a good 180 yards. Take more'n one 
officer to blockade that feller! What 
I'm doin' now is explainin' the legalities 
of this yeah private-preserve injunction. 
The proposition is, I aint got no papers 
to serve, nothin' like that. I jes' want 
ev'ybody to know the way things is." 

"That's fine, Sheriff!" Dobussy ex- 
claimed. "I've heard 'bout this hogging 
of the game, fur, shells, fish. I read the 
private-preserve notices on the trees an' 
what they said in the newspaper. I won- 
dered about it. I'd like to hear the right 
of hit, of course. Hit's gittin' kinda late, 
Sheriff. Yo' betteh just spend the night 
with me, hadn't you? Or are yo' goin' 
some'rs in particular ?" 

"I'm jes' moseyin' around, nowhere in 
particular," Sheriff Harker answered. "I 
jes' aim to hang up my hat mos' anywhere 
they c'n stand my comp'ny." 

Accordingly Dobussy led the way and 
the officer followed him through the in- 
tricate waters to the beautiful pine- and 
white-oak-framed cabin-boat hidden in 
the little harbor on deep water, as near- 
ly impossible to find, unguided, as an 
alligator's nest. 

WING lighted a gasoline mantle 
lamp and started to get supper, 
while Sheriff Harker sat smoking a pipe 
taken from a large wooden bowl with 
loose tobacco on the table. Wing worked 
easily with both hands, making wild- 
goose croquettes, frying scrapple of 
white-corn and razorback, baking hot- 
bread and setting the table with a vari- 
ety of fruit, molasses, wild honey and 
other specials. 

Neither one pretended the Sheriff's 
visit wasn't serious. There was murder 
in the Dark Corner. Trouble was feared. 
Even this shanty-boat, being located 
away back in the heart of the Brakes, 
was according to the notices posted by 
the Hatchie Estate, illegal. Frankly 
Sheriff Harker told his host what to ex- 
pect. 

"Course, the next move is to swear 
out dispossesses and send me in heah 
with posses to move yo' boys out," 
Harker said frankly. "That's law, strat- 
egy and — " 

"Passing the buck for you to handle 
when hit's hot," Dobussy said. 

"Reckon yo' know the right of it," 
Harker assented morosely. 



Supper was sure tasty and plenty. The 
two of them cleaned the dishes together 
and then sat down in the living cabin 
before the sheet-iron wood-baker. Cur- 
tains covered every window ; not a streak 
of light would shine through to betray 
the boat to a passer-by in" that water 
pocket, surrounded by dense willows 
and island brake. 

"Course, Wing, I want you to under- 
stand this," Harker said after a long 
silence: "I'm Sheriff, elected by most of 
the voters to perform the duties of my 
office. But I don't reckon anything 
you've told me is part of my official in- 
formation. I respect yo' confidences. 
The day I come into this country with 
warrants an' dispossesses, I've got to 
learn all these brakes an' bayous oveh 
ag'in. I'll hire a guide, an' I won't know 
more'n he knows, more'n my posse 
thinks. With a posse, I'm fair game fo' 
outlaws. When I'm alone, I'd hate to 
be shot down — for then I'm jes' ornery 
human." 

Dobussy gazed at him, his face expres- 
sionless. It was a lot for Sheriff Harker 
to admit that he was human when he 
wasn't official, when he was alone. 

"No matter what happens, Sheriff," 
the swamp man said, "I reckon we un- 
derstand each other. If yo' kill me daid, 
some day, that's duty. I'm not po'r 
white. I'm not quality, course, but I'm 
not rat, scamp, er riveh-pirate." 

"I'm kinda s'prised to meet yo', spe- 
cially." The Sheriff hesitated. "My inA 
fo'mation was very direct, reliable, un- 
questionable, that yo'd been swallowed 
up, complete." 

"Who told yo' the Swamp had sunk 
me— if you don't mind tellin'?" 

"Wetzel Hatchie : does that mean any- 
thing special to yo' — if'n I aint gittin' too 
clost an' personal, Wing?" 

"I reckon he warn't regretful, none." 

"No suh ; I noticed that in particular," 
the Sheriff said quietly. "Fact is, he 
'peared to take a great deal of personal 
satisfaction — he an' Duck Wamber did." 

"Well, some men are glad to know 
when somebody else has been killed up," 
Dobussy said slowly. "I don't reckon 
everybody was disappointed or dissatis- 
fied about Duck Wamber, Sheriff." 

"No offense, Wing, but theh's talk 
that yo' had strong personal reasons for 
not begrudging either Duck's er Gran'- 
pap Hatchie's gittin' killed up," the 
Sheriff said slowly. "Course, I don't 
say so myse'f. Hit's official records that 
men served as shotgun labor an' slept in 
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"A boat's romin'!" Wing 
exclaimed, "lilt's the si .er- 
iff," Isbelle said. 



chains in a Dark Corner moonshine 
stockade, now ruined an' shut down." 

"I don't need sworn statements to be- 
lieve that," Dobussy said. 

"Wing Dobussy, I want to ask yo' a 
personal favor," Harker said. "Tell me 
confidentially, if'n yo' eveh know of that 
kind in my territory ag'in. Yo' got 
friends I wish I had ; I've heard 'em lie, 
laugh, turn down money — big money! 
— an' a sick crow couldn't of been poorer 
than them." 

"Sheriff, I want to deserve my 
friends!" Dobussy said. "Yo' know 
those friends I have. I'm forbidden to 
pack a short-gun against a personal, 
merciless, despicable enemy. If I kill 
him, I'll be hung for murder. If he 
shoots me down, in the Dark Corner, 
hit's justice and honorable." 

"Shoots yo' down, Wing Dobussy?" 
Sheriff Harker exclaimed. 

Wing brought out the empty money- 
belt with its bullet-holes. He laid three 
32-caliber bullets on the officer's hand. 
He opened his shirt and showed the 
scars. On his back were the welts of 
the blacksnake whip. 

"I'm dependin' on yo' to keep this 
confidential," Wing said as he saw the 
officer angrily squaring his shoulders. 

"No man can do that in my county!" 
Harker declared hoarsely. "Wamber 
did a bit of talking, corroborative. I 
couldn't have believed hit. I know those 
bullets; I've fired that fancy gun. I 
cain't let yo' take revenge in yo' own 
hands, Wing." 
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"I don't ask yo' to let me, Sheriff!" 
Dobussy assured him. "I jus' told yo', 
plain an' fair." 

"That's a nice carbine yo' got, Wing I " 
the Sheriff indicated. 

"Sure is! A 25-35," Dobussy added. 

"Duck was knocked down by a 38-55 
— it looked like." 

"Kind of an old-fashioned caliber." 

"Mighty fine for timber deer and bear 
shooting!" Harker remarked. "Grand- 
pap Hatchie swore by his. Hit aint 
been seen sincet he got killed up." 4 

"I looked into its muzzle; sho' was 
big's a stovepipe!" Wing said. "Good 
gun to have hid out, in case of business, 
Sheriff!" 

THEY talked on the inevitable Scat- 
terings problems, hundreds of wild- 
crafters, squatters, natives living on fish, 
game, herbs, wild grapes, nuts, wild 
honey, frogs, turtles and other Swamp 
Bottoms by-products. Wing brought out 
a writing-board with paper clipped to it, 
a relic of his student days. He showed 
Harker the Mississippi Engineer report 
that figured the area above Hatchie's 
toll gate to be about one hundred fifty 
thousand acres. 

"But he's got the law, you know." 
Harker shook his head. 

"No, he hasn't," Dobussy .denied. 
"For a thousand years wild life has be- 
longed to the King, to the State, and now 
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to the public. That's the Law. What 
Hatchie has are the courts and legisla- 
tors and police forces. We've got a law- 
yer for that — " 

"You have ? I hadn't heard of that." 

"Perhaps there's a lot you haven't 
heard, Sheriff," Dobussy assured him. 
"We're trying to be legal, first. Sevier 
Martine's our attorney." 

"One of you 'boys killed Duck Wam- 
ber," the Sheriff declared hotly. "Do 
you call that legal ?" 

"Suppose a bandit holds you up on a 
public highway with a gun and tells you 
not to go home," Dobussy asked quietly. 
"And he shoots holes in your boat if you 
don't light out." 

"But this is Hatchie's land — it's the 
Hatchie Estate!" 

"Theh's five homesteads all proved up 
back here." 

"A few hundred acres ! " Harker cried. 
"And murder in cold blood — " 

"Was anything colder than Wetzel 
Hatchie shootin' me down?" Wing 
checked himself, whitening. "And leav- 
ing me to die slow and cruel?" 

"Well, I don't blame you — much," 
Sheriff Harker said presently, When he 
had figured on it. "This means war in 
the Swamps. I'm legal. I have to abide 
by the law as the co'rts interpret it. 
They'll hand me ejectments an' Til come 
doing my duty, Wing. Theh'll be fight- 
in', shootin', meanness, raidin', battles. 
I don't reckon we can be friends." 

"Not be friends with the law an' our 
elected officials?" Wing asked. "We got 
right on our side. All we want is what's 
ours. All that makes the trouble back 
yeah is cheating." 

"I know!" the Sheriff sighed. 

IN the morning, Dobussy showed the 
Sheriff out to the East Fork and they 
shook hands, parting potential enemies. 
But when the cabin-boater returned to 
his craft, he found on the table under 
the squat sugar bowl a paper which read : 

Sheriff's Office 
Scattering Courthouse 
To Whom It May Concern: 
Know all by these presents that I have 
on Ms day, November 2nd, over my hand 
and seal APPOINTED 

Wing Dobussy 
to be and serve as Deputy Sheriff, with 
power to represent me until my term ex- 
pires or he is removed, 

Jackman Harker 
Shebtfp 



Chapter Fifteen 
Mendova Club Takes Over 

THE Mendova Turkey Club were 
much surprised and badly discour- 
aged when they turned back from the 
Dark Corner, their annual hunt before 
Christmas stopped short by the Hatchie 
Estate guard and private preserve legal- 
ity. Happily, Attorney Bob Ranger was 
with them. 

"I tell you, boys, this is prob'ly our 
chance!" Ranger declared. "We'll just 
go see that young Hatchie. I'll bet if 
we make him some kind of an offer, he'll 
jump at the chance of giving ouh Tur- 
key Club first whack in here. We'll get 
a club-license, and take a club site — this 
preserve'll improve conditions! These 
damned riveh-rats kill turkeys to eat 
any time, shoot ducks for market, geese 
for feathers, deer any time they damned 
well feel like it. We'll have private hunt- 
ing benefits, an' get more game, pay no 
more for lots better privileges." 

Accordingly the Mendova Turkey 
Club turned back to the mouth of the 
Albion, on the way (o see Hatchie. When 
Ranger and Doctor Scurtis as a commit- 
tee, went to the Hatchie Estate office in 
Scattering Court, they were very wel- 
come. Wetzel Hatchie was feeling poor- 
ly, but when he received the suggestion 
of the Mendova Turkey Club, his fea- 
tures lighted up visibly. 

"Now that's surely opportune, gentle- 
men !" he exclaimed, heartily. "You say 
you're authorized to transact business, 
gentlemen? As regards the hunting con- 
cession, I haven't rightly made up my 
mind. I don't know — " 

"Here's what we thought of suggest- 
ing." Ranger handed him a paper, and 
when he read it Hatchie nodded. 

"That seems perfectly fair — parties of 
the first and second part," Hatchie said. 
"Everyone accepts and acknowledges. 
. . . Conservation of wild life, shooting 
rights explicit; that section regarding 
unforeseen questions to be considered by 
representative of each party, who in turn 
select a third, for equitable adjustment 
■ — fine! Now that's foresighted — " 

They had Lotus Stalcum write down 
the details, and then they drew up a 
contract; and when it came to the Es- 
tate's share as regards the purchase of 
club memberships — duly acceptable to 
the Mendova Turkey Club and Hatchie 
Estate, both, a fifty-fifty division of the 
five hundred dollars received seemed 
eminently fair. 
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Just to be on the safe side, Ranger 
carried the precious contract to Men- 
dova to put it in a safe-deposit vault. 
It was too valuable a paper to have kick- 
ing around in a hun'ting-camp with con- 
siderable hard liquor in the luggage. 
Maybe Hatchie wasn't aware of its im- 
plications ! 

In Mendova, Ranger took the paper to 
the Cotton Bottoms Trust, where he had 
it photographed and recorded again as a 
precautionary measure in case the coun- 
ty clerk's office at Scattering Court 
should burn. Then he went to his office. 

Miss Caprone, his secretary, greeted 
him with a squeal of surprise, but he ex- 
plained his unexpected return. She was 
reading the first edition of the Mendova 
Evening Alert. There was the heading: 

NO CLUE TO MURDERER 
Scattering Sheriff 
Unable to Locate 
Hatchie Estate 
Warden Hush- 
whacker in 
Swamps. 

Ranger looked down through the ac- 
count, squinting, indignant, helpless and 
surprised. 

'I'd better have a talk right now with 
Hatchie!" Ranger said. "He'd better 
show his hand, when [ call him, he sho' 
had, yes, indeedy ! " 

Wetzel did just that, without hesita- 
tion, when Ranger came strolling in on 
him, late on that same afternoon, polite, 
serious, and broad-minded. In fact, 
Hatchie took Ranger home with him, and 
the two attorneys talked heart to heart 
over everything, with utmost frankness. 

Come to find out, the sporting end was 
only just the beginning of Dark Corner 
business. The fur-trapping showed per- 
haps fifty thousand dollars, maybe plenty 
more than a hundred thousand dollars, 
some good seasons — rats, mink, coons, 
beaver, otter, 'possums and so on. The 
mussel shells were being looked into, 
sharp, by Burdock Watkins — just one 
pearl might bring five thousand dollars ! 

"Well, Hatchie, I'm flabbergasted!" 
Ranger exclaimed. "My Gawd I Yo' 
know I suttin'ly neveh dreamed of any- 
thing like that lying dormant in those 
swamp brakes. I'll promise you right 
now, that the Mendova Turkey Club'll 
sure see to it that those damned pot-hunt- 
ers are brought up with a round turn, 
snubbed right 1 .... But now — about 
Duck Wamber getting killed. That was 



pretty serious, Wetzel. The Mendova 
Club doesn't want to step into a feud." 

"Well, about Duck." Hatchie hesitat- 
ed. "Course, sportsmen wouldn't find 
any pleasure in the Dark Corner if they 
were- likely to be bushwhacked. Duck 
told me all about it. Grandpap contract- 
ed his distillery labor, and you know how 
they are, white trash and negroes. They'd 
take twenty-five or fifty dollars advance, 
spend it, and then try to run out on work 
they'd agreed to do. One of those con- 
tract laborers was Wing Dobussy — some 
such name. Duck had a fight with Do- , 
bussy, and naturally Duck larruped him, 
good. He was real enthusiastic about 
such things, Duck was. 

"Well, Dobussy served out his contract, 
but he always held it up against Duck for 
licking him. Maybe Duck did kinda 
overdo hit! Anyhow, when Dobussy's 
time was up, an' he pulled out, he left 
word that the sorriest day Duck Wam- 
ber'd eveh git to know was the one he 
blacksnaked a white man. Mebby, too, 
theh's a Swamp Angel gal mixed up into 
it. Duck neveh did have any pride, 
thataway. Course, he was common him- 
self. You know the type." 

"Duck was killed just when he was 
holding the boats from going up the Al- 
bion, I understand," Ranger said, "at the 
preserve boundary?" 

"That's so. This killer's right smart, 
thataway. He wanted the sympathy of 
the Swamp Angels, so they wouldn't sell 
out on him." Hatchie shook his head, 
thoughtfully. "He opened up the Albion 
temporarily to their trespassing, and they 
went on in to their boats — camps. They 
don't want trouble, not with scouters, not 
with us. We have the law, sheriff, judges, 
juries, reputable sentiment, everything in 
our favor." 

"Well, of course, none of our members 
are exactly spring chickens, when hit 
comes to takin' care of themselves, Wetz- 
el," Ranger chuckled. "They're plumb 
peaceable and honorable, but they're 
high-spirited too." 

MEMBERS of the Turkey Club just 
couldn't believe their luck. There 
they were, liable to make big money out of 
their fun ! When they had celebrated the 
happy ending of their panic at the fear 
of losing the right to hunt in that great 
wild country, they headed into the brakes 
and pitched their tents back in the West 
Fork flow, where ridges gave wild tur- 
keys oak acorns, and wild grapes in abun- 
dance—fattest, biggest gobblers ever 1 



The first day out Dr. Scurtis killed a 
gobbler with nine beards, and it weighed 
thirty-one pounds, a great beauty, for a 
fact. The weather was fresh, the frost 
staying on the ground in the gloomy 
places. The gobbler would keep for 
Christmas. Attorney Ranger knocked 
over a seventeen-pounder and a twelve- 
pounder, right and left. Jeremiah Case 
spotted a flock of wild geese coming low 
overhead and put down four with his 
automatic. 

AS Ranger was working over toward 
. Old Mississip', he saw probably the 
biggest flock of wild turkeys he had seen 
since he was a boy. He planned a cam- 
paign, took his sneak and circled to head 
them. He saw the grandpap of gobblers 
coming — and then over yonder somebody 
began to whack and slap away with rifles 
— little pops, .22's or perhaps a 25-caliber, 
and the whole flock doubled back, scat- 
tered and Ranger never even got a shot. 

Of course he was annoyed, and lost his 
temper. Sure- enough, it was just two 
Swamp Angels, two low-down white trash 
boys — twenty-two or twenty-four years 
old, gaunt, competent but sullen, with 
three birds. 

"Why, damn you ! " Ranger exclaimed, 
staring at the two hens and a nice eleven- 
pound gobbler. "What the hell do you 
mean, hunting here — spoiling my shot at 
the biggest gobbler I eveh saw? Don't 
yo' know this is a private preserve?" 
Neither answered. 

"Speak up, you ! I'm arresting you for 
trespass — " 

"By God, yo' cain't!" one exclaimed. 
"Drap that gun, yo' ! " 

Ranger stood stunned, staring— look- 
ing into the muzzle of a 25-20 carbine re- 
peating rifle aimed at his chest, plumb 
center. The other youth leveled his gun 
— a .22 repeater. 

"Drap hit — er yo' drap, Mister ! " the 
other youth cried shrilly, and Ranger 
eased his automatic shotgun to the 
ground, knowing he'd better. 

"Why, oh, hell, boys! I didn't mean 
anything—" 

"Yo' lie," one retorted. "Yo're Lawyer 
Ranger; hit's yo'r business to lie, trick, 
steal poor folks' livin's. Git goin' off'n 
these bottoms — don't eveh come back! 
Git aout ! Stay gone, Ranger ! This is 
gun-muzzle notice, Mister! This aint 
no damned print-notice on a tree, no in- 
deedy!" 

Literally it was gun-muzzle notice! 
And when Ranger backed away, one of 




the youths slipped around and picked up 
the shotgun. 

"Hue-ec — hit's n automatic five-shot 
take-down special ! " he cried, swinging to 
aim at the sportsman. "Git goin' er I'll 
prick yo' plenty." 

"Look out — she pulls easy!" Ranger 
gasped, starting to run. "This close, it'll 
kill me!" 

"Git goin' ! " the two yelled, laughing to 
see him run; and when he was sixty 
yards or so away, the youth let go "a 
charge of shot — chilled sixes, and Ran- 
ger gave a yell, plastered in the back*by 
stinging pellets. Running, raging and 
helpless, Attorney Ranger forgot to no- 
tice in which direction he was going. He 
ducked and dodged, thinking he was 
pursued until at last, breathless, he real- 
ized he was in the lonely bottoms on a 
dull, cloudy day; and looking at his 
wrist, he discovered he had forgotten his 
strap compass. 

Hurt in his skin and feelings both, he 
looked around. He was on a ridge four 
or five feet high, with a cane strip ahead 
of him along the back. To his left he 
could see water, with swell-butt cypress 
and tupelo gums in the soft muck and 
shoals. To his right he saw only the 
spreading levels of cottonwood, gums, 
red oaks. He headed in that direction 
and came to a wide lake, with marsh and 
trees in the slicks. He turned in another 
direction and found a deep, green bayou 
eddied — having no current. He followed 
it and came to a green-water stream, nar- 
row, deep, bridged by fallen trees and 
jammed drift. That wasn't the right di- 
rection. He turned back— and with 
breath-taking suddenness, black night 
fell upon him, cold., raw, miserable. He 
shouted, but no answer came. 

All night he ran around a tree, keeping 
warm physically, and in a rage mentally. 



In the morning he headed off across 
country, keeping three trees in a line 
ahead of him, picking up another one 
when he passed the nearest, so keeping 
going straight. In half an hour he heard 
distant gunshots— the booming of scatter 
shells; he yelled answer, and sure enough 
it was members of the Mendova Turkey 
Club looking for him. 

"I better not tell them," Ranger re- 
flected. "We aint all signed up, yet — if 
they knew I'd been peppered, and Duck 
Wamber just killed up — I'll just take 
their guying at my being scairt and losing 
my gun." 

They worked back to the camp, and 
Ranger changed his clothes, covering up 
the blood-spots where eight or ten shot 
had hit him and stained his clothing. He 
was sore, but he could take it. In confi- 



"Hold on. gc'mon! " Sheriff TTurkop 
pulled bis own iort y-flves. "Tlie 
fustes' man who shoots. I'll sho' 
sink 'Im — yns snh!" 



dence he told Dr. Scurtis about the mat- 
ter, and the surgeon deftly picked out the 
pellets, using local pain-killer. . . . 

Turkeys were plenty, and Ranger had 
his anyway. On the following day the 
party headed for Mendova. Ranger and 
Scurtis stopped over at Scattering Court, 
fully authorized in writing to complete 
the bargain as regarded bringing in one 
thousand sportsmen to enjoy the exclu- 
sive privileges of hunting over the Dark 
Corner, heretofore supporting none knew 
how many people. 

Wetzel Hatchie was glad to make 
the arrangement on a fifty-fifty 
basis. And he was perfectly frank : 

"You understand, gentlemen, the prob- 
lem of keeping poachers from interfering 
is right serious. You know they killed 
Duck Wamber, I reckon." 

"What's that— killed Duck Wamber?" 
Dr. Scurtis exclaimed. , 

Ranger gave Hatchie the duty of ex- 
plaining; Scurtis heard for the first time 
that the superintendent gatekeeper had 
been mysteriously and feloniously assas- 
sinated. Scurtis was surprised and per- 
turbed. And Ranger told Hatchie how 
he was held up and robbed of his shot- 
gun and was peppered with it by two 
youths, when he caught them with three 
wild turkeys stolen from the biggest 
flock, probably, on the private preserve. 

"We'll have to make an example of 
those scoundrels," Hatchie declared an- 
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grily. "Yo'll testify to your experience, 
Mr. Ranger?" 

"Yes, indeed!" the attorney assured 
him. "Nobody can steal my gun holding 
me up thataway, then pepper me and 
get away with it — and I a lawyer! — but 
what I'll make a personal matter of it." 

The three left the brick office, crossing 
to County Judge Brooner's chambers in 
the court building. They found the 
Judge, a small, dapper, perky man with 
dignity in proportion to his lack of 
weight. Gravely he stood to welcome 
them. Hatchie explained the situation. 

"We want warrants for trespass is- 
sued against Clem and Huck Barston," 
Hatchie said. "Then we want John Doe 
and Richard Roe warrants for highway 
robbers, stealing an automatic, and as- 
sault with a deadly weapon. Same case, 
understand, but we may want to spread 
the matter a bit, for effect. You under- 
stand." 

Miss Stalcum filled in proper blanks; 
Ranger signed the information; then 
Judge Brooner sent a trusty for Sheriff 
Harker. 

"Kind of important case, Sheriff!" 
Brooner said when Harker arrived. "Sit 
down and I'll explain it to you." 

Harker sat down, and read the war- 
rants, without comment. Then he said : 
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"Duck Wamber's killer aint caught, 
yet, gentlemen. Kind of a come-down 
from criminal homicide to stealin' a gun 
and trespass ! " 

"I demand an explanation!" declared 
Hatchie. "Just where do yo' stand, 
Sheriff Harker?" 

"With the Law, accordin' to my oath 
of office, Mist' Hatchie," the Sheriff an- 
swered. "If you order it, Judge Brooner, 
I'll be moving. But I better take a posse, 
this time-" 

I 

Chapter Sixteen 
The Posse Calls 

WING DOBUSSY met Isbelle Stoke 
on the West Fork. She had been 
down to Scattering Court, trading. The 
two swung over into an island chute out 
of the main channel and landed. A flock 
of mallards came flying swiftly by, 
bound upstream. 
"A boat's coming!" Wing exclaimed. 
"Hit's the Sheriff," Isbelle said. "Hat- 
chie, Ranger, Doc' Scurtis and Judge 
Brooner were figuring on bringing in the 
Barstons, 'count of insulting that smart 
lawyer and ignoring the trespass signs." 

"Then they actually mean business, 
hogging the Dark Corner ! " 

"Depends if Harker's got a posse what 
they decided on," the Swamp girl an- 
swered. "Theh's fine p'ints of law. They 
finally gave Harker warrants, John Doe 
and Richard Roe for felony, and the two 
Barstons for misdemeanor trespass." 
"I'd better go fair-warn the Barstons ! " 
"They're going to be easy caught," she 
said. "Clem came in last night, and I 
talked to him. He had Ranger's auto- 
matic with him. I had to laugh." 

"You don't mean yo're jeopardized in 
this mess?" 

"Nobody's safe, absolutely," she an- 
swered. "What if I did hide aout that 
scatter-gun! — Git back aout of sight! 
Hyar comes the county launch, speedin' 
—cut-out open ! See? Theh sits Sheriff 
Harker in the bow, big's life, proud, 
leadin' his posse! Look't those men! 
Five — Undersheriff Staunton, Whack 
Olean, Jud Layes, Cole Sparks an' Ban 
Weeks. Lawse, if those Barstons weren't 
primed to s'render, or if'n somebody 
spits fire, accidental er bad-tempered, 
hit'd sho' be ter'ble bitter!" 

"The boys'll surrender, Isbelle?" Wing 
asked, astonished, as they hid behind a 
fallen cottonwood and watched the fast- 
plowing boat go by. 



"Course, they mought make a mis- 
take!" Isbelle shook her head. "The 
boys are all primed, sensible. I asked hit 
as a personal favor of ouh friends, to 
s'render this time." 

"You reckon lawin' in a fixed court'll 
do any good ?" Dobussy asked. 

"Yes, indeedy! That's jes' hit!" she 
exclaimed eagerly. "Thataway ev'ything 
goes on the records. They can't go behind 
their own crooked works." 

Dobussy stared at Isbelle Strake's 
shining eyes and face, wondering and 
puzzled how-come sihe had all that down 
so plain, those things he had been strug- 
gling to know as well as feel. 

"I'm vengeful, Isbelle," was all he 
could say. "I mistrust these scoundrels 
if'n once they lay hands, put irons on 
those Barstons' wrists, lock them behind 
the bars." i 

When Isbelle had slipped away to go 
home in the late evening, as sunset drew 
near, Dobussy — his outboard running 
quietly and keeping close to the bank- 
skulked on his way. Nobody could take 
any chances or feel safe the way things 
were in the Dark Corner. 

DOBUSSY felt that Sheriff Harker 
was honorable, that he would re- 
spect the secret of the hidden cabin-boat. 
Nevertheless he dropped down the West 
Fork to Highjack Wager's fish-camp tent 
and boats. Wager heard the outboard 
when Wing opened up his cut-out just to 
let the Swamp Angel know he was com- 
ing, and Wager came out. 

"Howdy!" Wager hailed, answering 
Dobussy's greeting. "Sheriff Harker an' 
five deputies went up this Fork afteh 
noon. I 'lowed yo' betteh know, Wing." 

"They headed for the Barston land- 
ing," Dobussy agreed. "Thanks alive, 
Highjack! What do I cyar if they did?" 

"Well, course, I mind my own busi- 
ness," the fisherman answered. "I jes' 
wanted to make sure yo' knowed. An- 
otheh thing, I heah theh's a feller, a 
strangeh, messin' around. He's smooth- 
shaven, a scar on his chin like a knife'd 
cut him. He's in an eighteen-foot, skift, 
with a four-hoss oulboard an' camp 'out- 
fit. He hints he's a. scouter. When the 
fish-tug come by yest'day mornin', he 
was jes' comin' down from the Green 
Cane at the Narrers on the west side, 
Wing. He'd poked round jes' 'bout where 
the Duck Wamber killin' shot came from. 
He told the boys he'd seen sunthin' glint 
yeller in the sun, an' theh 'twas — a 38-55 
shell right where that bushwhacker likely 
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laid. He was kinda playin' with hit, 
watchin' those boys. Course, they neveh 
said a word ! " 

"Well, what of it— special ?" 

"Grandpap Hatchie always toted a 
38-55. Nobody else through hyar had 
one like hit. Nobody's heard a word 
about hit sincet he was killed up in the 
Dark Corner, whereveh hit was." 

"I 'M sure obliged to you for telling me ! " 
1 Dobussy exclaimed. 
"Us Swamp Angels all got to stick to- 
gether now," the fisherman explained 
quietly. "We gotta chip in fo' a damned 
lawyer. I paid a ten-spot to'd him, 
myse'f." 

"You did? I hadn't heard about that! 
I want to sit in, too. Who collected?" 

"Course, we aint s'posed to tell, not 
the enemy or outside, but I reckoned 
yo'd know. Hit's Miss Lotus Stalcum, 
Jedge Brooner's typewritin' gal; she told 
Isbelle Strake the first thing she hearn 
Duck was killed up, how serious hit was. 
She warned ev'ybod)' not to say a word, 
not to talk, not to light aout, but to be 
brave, an' hold ouh forts ! " 

"She said that— Miss Stalcum?" 

"Yas suh, in jes' so many words." 

Dobussy had a sociable cup of Louisi- 
ana drip coffee and went on his way 
down the dark and winding waters. A 
faint reddish glow under the trees re- 
vealed the tent of Prat Adkin, the wil- 
low-basketmaker. The hour was pretty 
late for him to be up, but the lamp cast 
a human shadow against the canvas — a 
stranger; and the hand of the shadow 
had something in it. 

"Why, there he is. showing Prat that 
38-55 shell!" Dobussy said to himself; 
and then he opened his cut-out. Instantly 
Prat came through the flaps, greeting : 

"Howdy! I got a strangeh visitin'!" 

"Thankee, Prat, for fair-warnin' me," 
Dobussy answered in a low voice. "If'n 
a man behaves himself, he don't need to 
fear anybody but mean scoundrels. Did 
Sheriff Harker come with a posse?" 

"Not's I seen up this fork — no county 
boats went by," Prat answered. "He 
afteh somebody?" 

"Sho" nough, Prat," Dobussy answered 
significantly. 

"I'm the stranger." the visitor said, 
emerging. "Who are you ?" 

"I'm jes' a Swamp Angel," Dobussy 
answered. 

"What started the Sheriff off this 
time?" Prat asked. "—If hit aint confi- 
dential business." 



" 'Bout noon Harker went up the West 
Fork, I reckon, with his charges of insult, 
disrespect, trespass an' felonies," Dobussy 
answered. 

"Then— then they're goin' at hit, 
claimin' possession, aint they?" 

"Looks like — taking all the brakes, all 
the Dark Corner," Wing assented. "This 
is their first big move." 

"Well, I reckon we'll have to take hit," 
Prat sighed, "like hit or not — come hell 
or high water!" 

"What I was going to say, Wetzel Hat- 
chie has hired himself a private detective 
to come back in here finding out all he 
can," Dobussy said; "probably he's a 
good fellow, personally, but he's hired to 
ask into all our private business. The 
Constitution says no man can be made to 
testify against himself." 

"So you're one of those Swamp Angel 
pettifoggers, big-mouthing!" the stran- 
ger standing by exclaimed. 

"I'm just passing on advice given by 
a competent attorney-at-law, Mister," 
Dobussy retorted. "There's a limit to 
legitimate prying and snooping into back- 
home affairs even of Swamp Angels. I, 
don't recommend that you trespass any' 
beyond it. Those Turkey Club tres- 
pass notices don't cover all the possibili- 
ties of vi'lation back heah in the swamps, 
suh. Well, good night, Prat ! Mind your 
eye — see you ag'in!" 

"So long ! " Prat exclaimed heartily, as 
Wing let in the gears and shoved on into 
the night. 

As Dobussy's big skiff swung out of 
the landing eddy into the current up- 
stream, he heard the stranger mumble a 
question. Prat spoke up as if to be loud- 
er than the noise of the motor : 

"Who's that feller? Oh, he's jes' one 
of those shanty-boaters. I sho' disremem- 
beh his name. Them kind come in an' 
out all the time." 

Dobussy caught his breath. Prat, he 
realized, was loyal 

Driving his outboard along at a cruis- 
ing speed, seven or eight miles an hour, 
Dobussy stopped along at two other 
camps and at a shanty-boat, giving every 
one a fair warning about the detective 
on the prowl, and asking that the word 
be spread back in the brush to the scout- 
ers and those off the main ways. 

SUNDOWN was near when Sheriff 
Harker ran his motorboat to the 
bank and the six men went ashore. They 
had to cut across the bottoms to reach 
the Barston place, and were in sight for 



a mile before they reached the landing. 
They landed at a deer runway, and fol- 
lowed it over the neck and came to the 
clearing with its two-story log house, the 
upper one the counterpart of the lower, so 
that when the overflow came the family 
could move upstairs and tie their boats 




to the outside stairway. The boys were 
at home, sure enough. 

Just as the Sheriff arrived, looking over 
the brush and driftwood fence, having 
come sneaking, the Barstons lifted three 
big lumps out of a hole ; right before the 
eyes of the posse the two shucked off the 
clay-shells and revealed three turkeys 
baked in that hole in the ground. This 
was supper-time — just coming sunset. 

"Theh's corroborative evidence — three 
turkeys ! " Sheriff Harker whispered to 
Undersheriff Staunton. 

"Howdy — yo' sheriffers!" Clem Bar- 
ston turned suddenly and called. "If yo' 
fellers want sunthin' to eat, betteh come 
git hit while hit's hot!" 

Two of the deputies burst into a guf- 
faw, and the others stood up, looking 
sheepish and shamefaced. They could 
see the boys didn't even have on belt- 
guns. Come to find out, Huck had seen 
them coming around the short bend up 
the meanders, and so they'd prepared for 
company. Hole-roast turkeys, with three 
kinds of dressing, more hot-bread than 
all the men could eat, wild-grape jam, 
coffee, yellow Illinois butter, jelly and 
wild honey — they just ate and ate stead- 
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"Hold on. Hntchic! Wo bet 
tor i»o a bit slow!" Range) 
spoke in a low voioe. 

ily. No use monkeying with business till 
they had filled up, according to the boys. 
Sheriff Harker had tried to tell them he 
was there professionally, but they just 
shushed him up, apparently knowing all 
about it. * . 

OF course, after supper, when they 
were all sitting around the fireplace, 
Clem passed the tobacco-bowl with 
pipes; and when they were all settled 
down, Clem like the backwoods gentle- 
man he was, made it just as easy as pos- 
sible for the officer to perform his duty. 

"Reckon yo're after us Barstons, Sher- 
iff Harker?" the brother said, formally. 

"Yas suh — sorry 'bout hit, boy's!" 
Harker said. "Yo've always be'n friend- 
ly, neveh no complaints about yo' — " 

"Till this lawyer Ranger figured if 
we weren't good business, he'd make us 
good business — that it ?" Huck asked. 

"Well— I cain't try the merits of the 
case, boys. I'll read the warrants — " 

He read the two Barston papers. They 
charged trespass, and were signed by 
Robert Ranger, "Attorney for the Men- 
dova Turkey Club." All looked at the 
two brothers. 

"Sheriff, if yo' make this arrest, are 
you responsible or is the man who swore 
out the information and those he acted 
for responsible ?" Clem asked. 

"Boy, that's a legal question!" Staun- 
ton exclaimed admiringly. 

"The one who initiated the proceed- 
ings," Harker answered, "he's respon- 



sible. I don't know anything about it. 
Course, anything you say c'n be used 
against you — we're all legal witnesses." 

"That suits us, if yo' don't commit 
perjury," Clem Barstow observed grimly. 
"Suppose yo're on yo'r own land, inher- 
ited, proved up, taxes paid and all, an' a 
man comes along with an automatic shot- 
gun, draws down on yo' in a threatening 
manner, uses abusing an' scoundrelly 
language — would yo' reckon self-defence 
conditions prevail ?" 

"What's that — Ranger wa'n't on your 
own land, was he ?" a^ked Sheriff Harker. 
"What do yo' mean, anyhow?" 

"I mean just that," Huck said. "Yo' 
men heard those warrants read that we 
were trespassin' on pri vate prop'ty. That's 
perjury. We own this half-section of 
timber here, Mr. Sheriff. This is ouh 
home. I'm fair-warnin' yo'; we aren't 
goin' to be arrested and lugged off'n our 
own prop'ty on perjury, invasion an' as- 
sault of our home; nor to satisfy any 
lawyer drummin' up business among 
peaceable, honorable poor white folks. 
Is that plain?" 

"Who — who advised you? You got le- 
gal ideas!" Sheriff Harker asked. 

"None of yo' business who our law- 
yers is!" Huck countered promptly. 
"What's more, don't come into these 
swamps with crooked court conspiracy 
papers to deprive us of our prop'ty 
rights, our civil rights, and all our otheh 
rights accordin' to the Constitution, 
statutes and common laws as provided, 
suh ! The on'y reason yo're here tonight 
is on account of we're peaceable, to a 
certain extent, not because yo' invaded. 
When yo' come invadin' with crooked pa- 
pers, yo' aint legal any more ! " 

"You boys have me stumped," Harker 
admitted, frankly. "Yo' sho got legal 
advice. I reckon, Staunton, yo' and Cole 
Sparks better go back to the co'rt and 
explain the situation to Judge Brooner. 
He'll get in touch with Ranger — some 
attorney sho' has treed us ! " 

THE two brothers grinned. Staunton 
grumbled, but went with Sparks for 
the long, cold ride back down the wind- 
ing West Fork of the Albion. Embar- 
rassed, nonplused, the three posse-men 
who remained wriggled uncomfortably. 

"Hit's a long night," Clem Barston 
said. "We all betteh go to bed. An- 
otheh day is comin'. Choose yo' own 
beds, gentlemen ! " 

Five beds were in the room, one at the 
end opposite the fireplace, and two on 



each side. Sheriff Harker took off his 
belt with its two holsters and bung up 
his big coat, which sagged with the 
weight of 30-30 shells in boxes of twenty. 
The deputies followed suit. Neither of 
the boys had any guns on them. In ten 
minutes the fire was banked and all were 
in their bunks, but perhaps not asleep. 
They had plenty to think about, those 
officers and Swamp Angels. 

THIRST the posse knew, it was morning, 
'l* Clem calling them to the kitchen for 
breakfast. The sun just shimmered on 
the frost. Hot-bread, fried fresh razor- 
back chops, coffee, sour-milk to drink, 
sweet for coffee, and cornbread. After 
breakfast they went outdoors. 

"Let's go oveh here ! " Huck suggested. 
Blocks took them over the fence pro- 
tecting the garden, and quarter of a mile 
in the brakes the Barstons stopped and 
faced the Sheriff and his posse. 

Around a big gum tree, just clear of 
the roots, was a scuffed runway ring 
where someone had run around the 
stump hundreds of times. Sheriff Har- 
ker gazed at the mute evidence of a lost 
man exercising all night long, keeping 
warm. A slow smile suffused the officer's 
rotund countenance, his eyes twinkling. 

"Now, Huck," Harker turned, inquir- 
ing, "course, I aint askin' yo' to testify 
against yourse'f. I, aint trickin' yo', 
nothing like that. Jes' confidentially, 
not officially, not for no legal purposes, 
I'd sho' take hit friendly, if'n yoVi tell 
me jes' 'zactly what did happen." 

"Well—" Huck Barston hesitated. 
"Course, I cain't testify — not ev'ything. 
But— I'll jes' show yo'!" 

Turning toward the north line of the 
woods half-section, they came to where 
the homesteaded "ridge" sloped down 
toward the tupelo-cypress growths mark- 
ing the soft, wet ground. 

"Theh's man-tracks," Huck indicated. 
"Yo' c'n see where he run down that- 
away, struck water, turned over east and 
came to the Blocked Bayou, an' his 
tracks circle all around, every which way, 
through there. He never got more'n a 
mile er so in any d'rection. If'n he'd jes' 
stopped to listen, he'd heard the Missis- 
sippi. Kinda comical — in a way!" 

"Who gave you all the legal advice?" 
Harker asked, trying again. 

"None of yo' business, Sheriff!" Huck 
grinned, though his eyes were narrowed 
and had a hard sparkle. "That's what we 
call confidential lawyerin', I reckon. I 
done answered that one." 
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The Sheriff colored, but chuckled too. 
The trappers were shrewdly advised; 
and Attorney Ranger, for all his acu- 
men, had made plenty mistakes in his 
fall from professional to human emo- 
tions. Other errors were indicated, too, 
when the boys showed Sheriff Harker no- 
tices of the "Dark Corner Private Pre- 
serve" posted along the Mississippi river 
bank, enclosing the homesteaded land of 
the Barstons. Realization of the inclu- 
sion of private property in the Hatchie- 
Mendova Club project was shown when, 
on toward noon, Undersheriff Staunton, 
Wetzel Hatchie and Attorney Ranger ar- 
rived at the two-story trappers' cabin. 

HATCHIE strutted to the two broth- 
ers with his hand out, smiling, but 
Clem put both hands behind him. 

"We want to know what you want, 
Mist' Hatchie. We aint friendly." 

"Why, boys, no need of hard feelings ! " 
Hatchie said, smiling but coloring too. 
"I've decided to buy your holdings — " 

Unable to meet their straight stares, 
he looked around. They were in the 
midst of utterly virgin timber, red gums 
of highest export quality, huge sound 
oaks, some three hundred acres of prime 
timber. The logging of it would bring 
hundreds of dollars an acre, done right. 
He could hardly pay too high a price 
for it. 

"We don't want any trouble, boys — no 
use of hard feelings!" Hatchie turned, 
his ivory cheeks showing pink. "I'D give 
ten dollars an acre — say three thousand 
dollars cash money for this place — a 
quit-claim." 

"You go to hell ! " Clem retorted hotly. 
"You know damned well we can sell this 
timber any time we get ready for ten- 
fifteen thousand, stump price. No suh, 
this place aint fo' sale." 

"Oh, come now ! There isn't any- 
thing from men's souls to property that 
isn't for sale!" 

"I reckon — lawyer-honor, er Gov'ment 
prop'ty, fur, shells, fish, birds, — yo'd sell 
anything yo' don't own — sell yo'r soul. 
But who'd want a soul like yourn, Mist' 
Hatchie — the Devil?" 

"Who the hell yo' talkin' to?" Hatchie 
drew his revolver partly out — but the 
trappers were faster with their short-bar- 
reled automatic trap-line pistols. 

"Hold on, ge'men!" Sheriff Harker 
pulled his own old forty-fives, as he 
stepped back to get clearance. "The 
fustes' man who shoots, IH sho' sink 'im 
with soft-nose lead — yas suh !" 



The brothers, and Hatchie and Ranger, 
who had backed up at the gunplay, rolled 
their eyes to look into the forbidding 
muzzles of the Law's guns, and restrained 
whatever impetuous ideas they had had 
of settling their antagonisms right there 
and then. 

"Drap those guns:— all of 'em — on the 
floor ! Not in yo' holsters, boys ! " Sheriff 
Harker ordered, and five short-guns were 
eased to the ground. 

"Yo' boys better sell right now," Ran- 
ger declared. "We need this tract fo' 
an outlying club-camp, contacting the 
riveh — and turkey land." 

"'Taint for sale!" Clem shook his 
head, obdurately. 

"I fair-warn yo'!" Bob Ranger said. 
"Theh's a flaw "in yo' title. I'll advise 
yo', honestly — on my honor ! Nine years 
ago yo' didn't pay the levee bond as- 
sessment. The Men dova Club owns that 
tax-sale title. If'n yo' fight, we'll fo'- 
close, an' then yo' won't git anything. 
This half-section is ouhs, right now — " 

The lips of the two brothers parted, 
their faces whitening, and their confi- 
dent pose wilted. Always the old levee 
bond scandal had hung over the bottoms, 
though the levee never had been built. 
The issue had been a fraud, but the levfe 
district had paid interest on the bonds, 
and the matter had slept in courts and 
in schemers' vaults for years. Attorney 
Ranger had selected the bonds, filing 
claims in the County Clerk office of Scat- 
tering Court — "Jes so's well have lever- 
age when it comes to argue," the lawyer 
had said. 

"Can these fellers steal the land Dad 
proved up fifty years ago, Sheriff?" Clem 
turned to the officer. "C'n they hold us 
up thisaway ?" 

Hatchie and Ranger turned to stare, 
with deep meaning, at the Sheriff, whose 
rotund countenance drew in grim lines. 

"I don't advise them to, boys," Har- 
ker said quietly. "Theh's such a thing as 
se'f-defence in the Constitution, if'n it 
comes to stealing a man's lands, same as 
any other property, fur as my office is 
concerned." 

"By God, Sheriff — do you invite mur- 
der ?" Hatchie screamed. 

"Then we'll begin court proceedings 
of dispossess, Mr. Hatchie!" Ranger 
turned with dignity. "The Sheriff'll 
serve court papers, course." 

"Court orders—" And Sheriff Harker 
sighed. "I'll have to — or resign. But 
don't make any \mistakes, you two! I 
represent law." 
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"Hold on, Hatchie! We better go a 
bit slow!" Ranger spoke in a slow 
voice. "We got to get our law right — 
firstest!" 

"Reckon we'll all go, boys," Sheriff 
Harker added, his voice hollow with 
anxiety as he followed the deputies who 
trailed after Hatchie and Ranger. 

"Sher'f !" Clem Barston called to Har- 
ker. "Yo' all betteh take the guns of 
these yeah raidin' quality. ' 

Barston carried the three weapons 
Ranger and Hatchie had dropped to the 
floor, and the Sheriff nodded approving- 
ly, for this was common sense. 

"Thank yo', boys! I won't fo'get yo' 
did this ! " the officer said. "I'm neutral, 
course, but I'm sho' proud yo' boys held 
yo'selves in — provoked the way yo' was." 

The single file of men dragged over 
the fence blocks and followed the old 
land trace toward the Albion river fork. 
Presently the Barstons heard the throb- 
bing of two motorboats heading down the 
winding stream. 

"Well, I reckon hit's 'good-by home,' 
Huck!" Clem shook his head. 

"Course, they'll law us to death," 
Huck assented. 

* Chapter Seventeen 
Lawed to Death 

NO one made a sound as Judge Way- 
ling finished reading the Court's de- 
cision. Just the attorneys who had 
flocked with the Judge on his circuit 
showed in narrowing eyes and slight 
flashes of grins as they stirred and set- 
tled, uneasily, their satisfaction that the 
"old boy had done it again. 

Beyond the railing the Swamp Angels 
and outsiders looked blankly at one an- 
other. It wouldn't come to them at 
once what it was all about, just what had 
been decided, who had won. The doings 
of the courts and attorneys-at-law were 
learned, mysterious and perhaps most of 
them never would know what exactly had 
happened. 

The two Barston brothers sat within 
the railing, being litigants. When the 
learned and honorable Judge had turned 
the last page, affixing his signature, he 
looked up to bring his bitocals to bear on 
the other papers in the case, for he very 
meticulously kept everything all accord- 
ing to the legal Hoy le — as he would say 
in jovial moments. 

Attorney Martine turned to the Bar- 
stons and whispered : "We've lost, boys." 



"That means this Wetzel Hatchie gits 
ouh place ?" Clem asked. 
"Yes." 

"They c'n run us out, now, Mr. Mar- 
tine?" 

"Yes; Judge Brooner'll order Sheriff 
Harker to dispossess you." 

"Well, course, we knowed what to ex- 
paict," Clem Barston sighed, and the 
others nodded. "Hit sho' was friendly, 
Mist' Martine, comin' in thisaway to 
he'p us po'r folks. That damned scoun- 
drel fined yo' fo' fightin' our fight. 
Hyar's the money. We got a III' cash, 
suh— " < 

Martine grew tense as he blinked. He 
had not expected that. He had been 
fighting alone so long that he had not 
realized that the indignant scorn and 
anger of his fellow-attorneys was not 
everywhere shared. Lotus Stalcum had 
tried to encourage him in his quixotic re- 
fusal to stand in with the court chasers. 
The Swamp Angels understood — they 
counterbalanced the scorn of the others. 

The spectators saw the Judge fill his 
brief-case, and in his grand, complacent 
manner move for the chambers. They 
saw the host of attorneys heading to con- 
gratulate the old boy on his handling of 
that delicate and important case. 

The lawyers had had their say. The 
Court had had its say. All the Swamp 
Angels, the men, women, children who 
had seen two of their members lose title 
to thousands of dollars' worth of lands 
they had occupied and their father had 
occupied more than fifty years — imagine 
any courts not recognizing their rights 
to fur, fish, game, all the eats they had ! 

Pretty tired after being in town, hav- 
ing so much excitement, and being so 
busy, the Swamp Angels drew toward 
the levee street slowly and strung out, 
scuffling along, heading toward their 
landing at the long reverse-current eddy 
on the Mississippi above the fish dock, 
toting their burlap, cotton and willow 
basket carry-alls with their supplies, go- 
ing homeward. 

DOWN at the landing they broke up 
into little groups, looking over their 
shoulders back at the levee above which 
they could see the low roofs of houses, 
some peaked, some hipped and others flat, 
and the big white cupola of the red brick 
courthouse with its big alarm bell, up- 
stairs windows like staring white eyes, 
the great white columns and the top bal- 
cony where lawyers were leaning on the 
white railing admiring the scenery and 



talking, things over, shaking their heads 
with pride and emphasis. 

From the white pole hung the flag, 
fluttering in the waning sunshine above 
the autumnal leaves of the trees in the 
Courthouse Square Park. They always 
hung up the flag on court days — just 
kind of a habitual custom harking away 
back yonder into the old days and kept 
up, except for a while when the times 
were disputatious, parlous and whooping. 

Weather-wise gaze turned to the mid- 
day milkiness of the sky and the great 
halo circle around the sun like a frame 
which might mean a storm in a day or two 
— a weather-breeder — couldn't be sure. 
It might blow away in a dry wind in- 
stead of a rain. 

AS the boats headed stringing away up 
. the Mississip' from the landing 
eddy, the steam packet Kate Adams 
swung in and stopped at the Scattering 
Court landing to load sixty or seventy 
bales of cotton, nine mules, live cane- 
rooters, crates of chickens, and whatever 
passengers were going out. 

Tfie roustabouts — double-shuffling 
darkies — sang their marching tune, cake- 
walking under boxes of coffee, bales of 
dry-goods, hardware, nail kegs, barrels of 
sugar, whatever was coming or going. 
Presently when the old Kate cut loose, 
the big engine soughing and coughing, 
the stern wheel thudding and splashing, 
she headed down the wide, glistening yel- 
low current of the placid-looking Missis- 
sippi, visitors and townspeople watching. 

The last Swamp Angel was gone and a 
string of skiffs and canoes towed by an 
outboard was just flickering around the 
point at the head of the eddy up the cross- 
ing. Attorney Bob Ranger turned to Wet- 
zel Hatchie, beaming with complacent 
satisfaction. 

"Sure is fine ! " he exclaimed. "Afteh 
all the rumpusing and the threatening of 
the storm and difficulty, to have every- 
thing flatten down thisaway, Wetzel, sure 
is gratifying. Yo' know, theh's lots of 
bark an' snap in those Swamp Angels if 
they don't know their place. When they 
looked upon the determined front, the 
august majesty of the Law, they realized 
how useless it was for ignorant, ornery, 
no- 'count white trash to cope with the in- 
tellectual courage, the deserving compe- 
tence, the trained legal minds of superior 
mentalities. They felt the dif'rence. 
They couldn't help but see it. Yas suh, 
Hatchie, this yeah's the best example I 
eveh saw of the natural, fundamental, 



unmistakable differences between the 
high-class professional quality and abil- 
ity and the ornery low-down and de- 
graded classes." 

Wetzel Hatchie started to speak, but 
hesitated, looking up the bottoms in the 
direction of the Dark Corner. The mid- 
day warmth had lasted till late— the sun 
was dimming, now, and out of the north 
a chill breath came upon them. Both 
men shivered. 

"Right smart of the legal fraternity 
stayed over," Hatchie said. "We ought to 
show the hospitality of our great private 
preserve, Ranger. We could go kill a 
buck and a razorback— have a barbe- 
cue—" 

"Now, that's an idea!" Ranger de- 
clared. "Nothing could please me better. 
I was just wishing I could go out and 
relax, enjoy the swamp brake, look over 
our domain of wild-life and recreation 
we've definitely for all time devoted to 
the love of sportsmanship, Nature — the 
reward of the deserving. Um-m— fine ! " 

They headed briskly over the levee, 
up past the courthouse and on to the 
Hatchie mansion, pausing merely to make 
sure that the visiting attorneys, Judge 
Way ling, Sheriff Harker and other not- 
ables understood they were to share tfne 
triumph at a barbecue on Saturday eve- 
ning up at the Preserve Line, at the Nar- 
rows, and enjoy the combined hospital- 
ity of Wetzel Hatchie, Bob Ranger and 
the executives of the Mendova Turkey 
Club. Not exactly celebrating — they 
were modest, of course! — but just being 
hospitable and showing an open house. 

IN the sporting-room of the Hatchie 
mansion, Hatchie and Ranger chose 
arms equipment for the wild-meat hunt 
for the barbecue. They changed to hunt- 
ing-clothes and on the mansion bayou 
they embarked in the varnished pirogue, 
with everything amidships— even to car- 
tons of favorite cigarettes, a wide choice 
of liquid refreshments, native and im- 
ported, and staples in quantity. They 
had, of course, detai Is regarding the estab- 
lishing of the preserve, getting everything 
down right, now that they had things in 
their hands the way they wanted them. 

The Albion was clear, green, beautiful 
on that late Friday e vening. The pirogue, 
swift and as graceful as a wood duck, 
swept up the winding bends and cut the 
emerald reaches. In the brief twilight 
they switched on a powerful battery spot- 
light, and they saw the tents with lan- 
terns in them, saw shacks on the banks — 



Swamp Angels living below the preserve 
line on timber holdings and close-in plan- 
tation lands. They exchanged smiles of 
congratulations as they discussed their 
easy victory — passing slow craft bound 
into the back country, the occupants 
silent and dejected in the consciousness of 
their defeat. No one even hailed them 
as they passed. 

The two men landed at the float, where 
they slid alongside and quickly heaved 
the hamper, bags and firearms out of the 
pirogue and then carried their duffle up 
the gangplank over the bank into the 



hunting-cabin and river watch-house of 
the Club. 

They stood silhouetted by the high- 
power gasoline lantern on top of the 
bank, their shadows thrown down on the 
quivering flow of the stream. They could 
hear the pounding of small motors up 
stream and down — the going home of the 
Swamp Angels who had been ordered to 
evacuate with their outfits, their chattels 
and removables — up the bank and down 
the waters. 

"A good riddance ! " Ranger remarked, 
absently, listening to the night sounds. 
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"We c'n bring in respectful, honorable 
help who'll know their places — " 

"We sure can ! " Hatchie spoke quiet- 
ly. "We better go out with our head- 
lights and make sure of our meat for the 
barbecue. Reckon we need a big buck an' 
a young razorback — two-year-old, say!" 

"Let's go!" Ranger exclaimed, and a 
few minutes later they headed out into 
the brakes along the Backbone Ridge 
from the Narrows. 

Presently, after just a little while, the 
rolling boom-ponk of a shot returned to 
the river. A little later came three ponk- 
ponk-ponks, rifle-shots in the night. The 
echoes wandered hither and yon, smart, 
uppety, taunting sounds — killing big 
meat just for the fun of it ! That was the 
sound of it! 

ON Saturday the sky was sunny, 
balmy and autumnal. A better day 
for the barbecue couldn't have been 
chosen. The visitors remaining over and 
the local people were abroad early in the 
morning, sauntering along in leisurely 
pairs or small groups, enjoying the great 
charm of a perfectly delightful, glorious 
day in Scattering Court. 

Shuffling through the leaves fallen from 
abundant shade trees, the attorney circuit 
riders strolled along the best streets and 
across the Courthouse Square. They 
needed the exercise to whet their appe- 
tites for the hospitality of their hosts, 
Wetzel Hatchie, Bob Ranger and the 
Mendova Turkey Club up the Albion. 

Sheriff Harker and several deputies or- 
ganized the boat parade which was led 
by the big county launch and all the avail- 
able lesser craft. When the fleet had 
been assembled and the hour of em- 
barkation arrived, the throng came down 
from the bank out onto the Hatchie float- 
ing boathouse and landing-stage. The 
swift and orderly despatch astonished 
everyone and when the long fleet headed 
through the arched bayou and out into the 
Albion the powerful launches towing 
strings of skiffs and the swift craft tem- 
pered their speed to the common gait of 
a little more than seven miles per hour. 

No one would ever forget that ride up 
the Albion with the trees sifting down 
yellow leaves swirling in the varying 
breezes out over the emerald-green water, 
birds calling, squirrels barking. 

They saw a school of alligator gars 
rolling their ugly heads, flocks of black 
cormorants, nigger geese in V-formation 
undulating like long black ribbons against 
the white sky aglow with diffused sun- 



shine and high against the zenith a flock 
of sandhill cranes flashed like winged jew- 
els in the silvery light. They jumped 
flocks of mallards which raced on ahead 
of them for a few hundred yards, drop- 
ping down into another eddy to be dis- 
turbed again. 

They saw no tent, nor shack, no craft 
nor any Swamp Angel. It was as if even 
the open country below the Dark Corner 
preserve had been abandoned by the 
squatters and homesteaders. Sheriff 
Harker kept his/ head turning to survey 
the long banks, squinting under his wide- 
brimmed hat. At familiar deer-stands 
and two or three places along he looked 
to see somebody, but nobody was along 
the way watching the big party go by. 

They came in sight of the old ferry 
crossing of the Green Cane Ridge Road 
and the bulge up the long, low hill, with 
the opening on the right bank. As they 
approached they saw the bright new cab- 
in and other structures at the line of the 
private preserve, marking the entrance. 

No one was on the float-landing nor at 
the top of the bank where they had ex- 
pected to be greeted by their hosts. 

"Toot the whistle ! " The Sheriff gave 
the order ; one of the deputies pulled the 
cord and the shrill, piercing blast an- 
nounced the coming of the party. Only 
the echoes replied, something like mock- 
ery and cackling in the reverberations. 

The Sheriff steered up to the head of 
the barrel float and a deputy stepped out 
on the wharf holding the county-launch 
line. Harker and all hands on board 
climbed over the splashboard and the 
Sheriff led the way, climbing the stairs 
up to the level of the bottoms. He looked 
at the little lodge, he glanced over at the 
storehouse and around as he walked into 
that quiet and deserted opening in the 
heavy brake. And then he stopped short, 
gasping for breath. 

PARTLY behind the buildings and 
inconspicuous among the scattered 
shade trees was a pecan with a good fork 
in it. In the fork rested a gambrel pole 
extending twenty feet or so to a large set 
post, about twelve feet from the ground 
where game was hung on gambrel sticks 
by trace chains or ropes. 

At the end of the pole at the post hung 
a huge striped yellow and black razorback 
hog, a two-year-old prime porker, and a 
long-legged swamp buck deer, game that 
had been killed for the barbecue. 

In the middle of the peeled hickory 
pole, about five feet apart, two bright new 
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three-quarter-inch ropes had been tied 
with two half-hitches and a bight around 
the line. These lines led straight down 
to the necks of two men where six-inch- 
long hangman nooses had been drawn 
tight on their throats :;o that their bodies 
dangled in the terrible limp relaxation of 
those who are hanged by the neck until 
dead. 

Sheriff Barker swayed and took, quick 
steps to save himself from falling over. 

"Wetzel Hatchie!" he whispered, al- 
most whistling, and leaning to look more 
keenly, he sighed with breathless finality, 
"Bob Ranger!" 

He hardly noticed t he sound of climb- 
ing footsteps nor the rustle and smack 
of the soles of those who came hurrying 
to join him, but stopped short when they 
saw what he saw and knew what he knew. 
Men sighed and gasped, and women be- 
gan to utter sharp little cries which grew 
louder and became a chorus of shrieks 
and sobs. 

ALL stopped short of the burly, heavy 
l figure of Sheriff Harker. The whole 
throng who had come to the barbecue 
huddled together around the back of the 
chief executive of Scatterings County. 

^sheriff Harker never did a better day's 
work than he did getting all those people 
back to town, except just him and the 
posse. The bodies were taken to the 
town right away, the coroner and authori- 
ties being right there to make it all legal 
and according. . . . 

Yes sir, there never was finer funerals 
in all this part of the country. And pop- 
ular, too, ev'ybody turning out and no 
expenses spared. Mr. Ranger's remains 
was taken out yonder, some'rs, but Wetzel 
Hatchie was interred local, at Scattering 
Court along by his family plot in the 
graveyard, at the headstone for Grand- 
pap; but they took the statue off'n the 
base on account of Wetzel never paid for 
it, and come to settle the estate, come to 
find out, the Hatchie house and local 
properties belonged to Miss Stalcum, on 
account of legalities relating to the mur- 
der of her father and the chicaneries re- 
lated thereto 

Well, suh, it was sure surprising, all 
them circumstances ! Um-m ! Course, 
Sheriff Harker and his posse-men pulled 
up their belts and r'ared out into the 
Dark Corner, looking for them scoundrels 
who did that meanness. The Law was 
terribly provoked. Time and again he 
headed in, but the posse'd no more'n get 

The 



started than word echoed up the Albion, 
somehow, spreading out through the 
brakes — and it seemed like thataway the 
Swamp Angels always knew who was 
coming, and when the officers located the 
camps and outfits, shacks and raghouses, 
cabins and shanty-boats, or where-so- 
evers, nobody'd be to home. It appeared 
like nobody wanted to testify to any- 
thing anybody really would like to know. 

Of course, the Scatterings is what you 
might call wild country. Sports go in 
there, roust around a while, mebby shoot- 
ing a wild turkey, or getting a buck ven- 
ison, catching a mess of big-mouth greet 
trout. Just kind of sporting, you know, 
not aiming to stay any length of time to 
speak of, or make any serious business 
of it. They say they got some fine, ethi- 
cal sporting game and fish laws for them 
kinds to live up to, real honorable and 
seasonable. 

There've been fellers gone in there, 
rousting, r'aring, flustering around, big's 
all get out, but they quiet down presently, 
or they come stepping out, kind o' awry- 
eyed, looking for somewheres else right 
hurried. What happened? Oh, nothing 
any one could lay tongue to, definite — 
it just aint a place for performances, 
seems to be. You know how places aint 
like one another in some particulars. 

Nobody gets shot up there, exactly — 
unless just confidential. Nobody settles 
down, either, claiming to own a fishing 
bend or taking up trapping or hornswog- 
gling the shells, seining the spawning beds 
of the fish, hogging anything in general 
or particular — not against popular opin- 
ions. Then course, 'taint a place for in- 
terfering — that's the main thing, I reckon, 
minding your own business. 

No, suh, Stranger, personally, up and 
down Old Mississip' and these contribut- 
ing streams, back into the hills and over 
the prairies, as well as in the overflows 
there's lots of open country, plenty of it 
— but just along here, from up above the 
old stillhouse down to b'low the riveh- 
mouth, say along by the Court Landing, 
it's all right to tie in for a night or two, 
or riding out a wind, but as for locating 
— um-m — I'd say it's done took up. 

WHERE'S Wing Dobussy now? Oh, 
like the Barstons — he's right there. 
Him and his wife that was Isbelle 
Strake, they got a nice outfit and a passel 
of chillun — I disremembeh if it's three 
going on four, or how many, the last time 
I heard. A nice little fambly. Yas suh t 
End 
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A World War pilot gives us this 
fascinating story of daring espio- 
nage: the second in the adven- 
tures of the "Legless Legion"— 
a group of rehabilitated veterans 
organized by wealthy Mel Service 
into a daring intelligence corps. 

By 

Tracy 
Richardson 



A the flashes of the anti-aircraft 
shells were left behind, Flight 
Lieutenant Coulter-Brown re- 
laxed a bit and eased himself on 
his seat-pack chute. He wiped his fore- 
head free of perspiration and checked his 
instruments. Cruising at twenty thou- 
sand feet, the outside temperature was 
registering thirty-two below; but inside 
the closed cockpit, protected by his elec- 
trically wired flying-suit, it was comfort- 
ably warm ; and the tricky flying he had 
been forced to do during the last barrage 
had not cooled him down a particle. 
Now it would be clear sailing— until they 
hit the next aerial barrage. 

They were flying on oxygen. He spoke 
to his photographer-observer, Lieutenant 
Linton, through the interplane phone, its 
mouthpiece an integral part of their oxy- 
gen masks, so they could talk without re- 
moving that important accessory. 

"How'd you like that burst of hate, 
Linton?" 

"A little bit of all right, what ! Been 
too bad if they'd had our line of flight 
as close as they did our altitude. I'll bet 
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I got a picture of every A.A. gun within 
ten miles of the Holland border. What 
do you make of our position ?" 

"That crooked streak down there is 
the Ems River. We'll be over Meppen 
in about a minute—and I'll be glad to 
get past that spot; it's a tough baby." 

"There they go again!" shouted Lieu- 
tenant Linton as flashes speckled the 
darkness above them. "About a thou- 
sand feet high and short. Gad ! Looks 
like a swarm of fireflies down below. 
I'll get some good negatives of this." 

Flying Lieutenant Coulter-Brown was 
busy trying to keep track of the burst- 
ing anti-aircraft shells, so that he might 
change his course when they came too 
near. He was throttled down until they 
barely had flying-speed, making it better 
for pictures, but more difficult for the de- 
tectors on the ground to pick them with 
any degree of accuracy. . . . Strangelv 
enough, when the trouble came it was 
from above, not below. A piece of archie 
shell crashed through the nose of the 
plane, smashing part of the instrument 
panel. 



T;lke n giant bat they bored Into the darkness. Then lights 
sprang at them, from below and ahead, eriss-erosslng. 



There was a jar as it struck. A draft 
of cold winter air surged into the cabin, 
and both motors quit without even a 
warning gurgle ; both propellers quivered 
to a standstill. Rapidly the pilot made 
adjustments and then pressed the starter 
switch. Nothing happened. The galva- 
nometer on the instrument-board was 
dead, and he realized that the piece of 
shell had cut their vital ignition-system. 

Everything was deathly still in the 
cabin. Outside, they could hear the ex- 
ploding shells searching for them. "No 
time to lose!" he shouted to Linton. 



"We're going down, but if we can make 
it to Meppen, we've got a chance. I have 
friends there. Get out your films and 
put 'em in your pocket. We'll jump to- 
gether, and try to land that way. We've 
got an actual service-condition chance to 
try out that double parachute drop the 
Special Service unit has been practicing. 
We'd better pray it works as well now as 
it does in practice. It'd be a fine howdy- 
come-do to have them jam together now. 
It'll work, though — never fear. . . . I'm 
setting the controls so the ship will glide ; 
and before she lands, a time-bomb will 




",Voic."' shouted Coul- 
ter-Brown, and they 
dived into spaee. 



go off. I hope they'll think we burned 
with the wreck." 

"All right," said Linton a moment lat- 
er. "I've got the films stowed away. I'm 
ready. What's our altitude?" 

"Down to sixteen already. Out you 
go!" 

Linton slid back the hatch-cover and 
clambered out onto the wing. Coulter- 
Brown pulled the safety pin from the 
bomb, turned a cock from the gas-tanks 
so the cabin would flood, and hastily 
joined Linton outside. Each grasped 
the other's belt firmlv with one hand, 
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while the other hand engaged the ring 
of the ripcord. "Now 1" shouted Coulter- 
Brown, and they dived into space. 

Cold biting air rushed past them, 
burning their cheeks. It was like stand- 
ing on the prow of a fast speed-boat and 
heading into a biting gale. Coulter- 
Brown counted, "One and two, and one 
and two, and one and two — " every 
count meaning a second, and each second 
a certain number of feet closer to the 
ground. The flashes of the anti-aircraft 
guns were springing up at them at a 
great rate, seeming to encircle them. 



Brown twisted his hold on Linton's belt. 
Linton turned his head, nodded. As one, 
their hands moved downward; little 
pilot- 'chutes shot out and dragged the 
big billowing 'chutes after them. There 
came a jerk that nearly wrenched them 
apart, and they were floating gently, the 
terrific body-pressure relieved. 

"Gad!" Brown said, and realized he 
couldn't hear. He pinched his nose with 
his free hand, and blew. His ears crack- 
led and popped, then opened, and he 
heard Linton say : 

"If they line one of those searchlights 
on us, it's good night. . . . Mister, we've 
got something in this double-parachute 
jump. Couldn't have worked better." 

"They're looking too high," replied 
Coulter-Brown. . . . "We'll be down in a 
minute. We must hang together to the 
end. Well, here's hoping. Better not 
talk any more ; they might hear us." • 

THEY could see the earth now, but it 
was hard to judge its distance, for 
patches of snow gave everything a mot- 
tled appearance Ijke a crazy-quilt. They 
had to pull their shroud-lines to avoid 
landing in a tree — then they were down, 
easy, on soft snow, and a wall breaking 
thfcdrag of the wind on their 'chutes. 

"Now," said Lieutenant Coulter- 
Brown, "let's get out of this parachute 
harness. Get to the other end, and fold 
'em toward the middle, and roll 'em tight. 
Got to make 'em small as possible, so 
they'll look like a duffle-bag or some- 
thing of that sort. There isn't a place 
here where we could bury them or any- 
thing like that, so we'll have to take that 
much of a chance." 

Just as they had about completed 
rolling the 'chutes into a compact bun- 
dle, there came a terrific explosion off to 
the south, and the sky was lighted as 
though bv a giant flare. 

"That," said Lieutenant Coulter- 
Brown sadly, "was the end of a per- 
fectly good photographic ship. Every 
German patrol within miles will be rush- 
ing over there for the next thirty min- 
utes, so it's up to us to get set before that 
time. These 'chutes make it sort of awk- 
ward, but we can't leave them behind — 
they'd be a dead give-away. All set? 
Let's go. It's half a mile from here, al- 
most across from the railway station, 
probably the toughesl spot in the town." 

"You know this place?" asked the 
astonished Lieutenant Linton. 

"Yes. That's why I'm flying this spe- 
cial photographic mission. I know this 



border from ; Williamshaveh to 1 Switzer- 
land as well as I know the Strand. Now 
just pray no one thinks it strange to see 
two men in flying-suits trotting along the 
streets at night. Better take off your 
helmet — it's too British. This is the first 
time I've ever blessed the blackout, but 
if it were light, we wouldn't last two min- 
utes, what with the patrols, air-raid 
wardens, secret police and all. If there's 
any talking to do, I'll handle it— I know 
the local German." 

There was a lot of activity on the 
streets through which they passed, jog- 
ging along as though under orders to get 
somewhere in a hurry. Coulter-Brown 
turned off just before they came to the 
railway station and gave the bell-pull of 
the corner house a hearty jerk, then sev- 
eral more short pulls. The side of the 
house where they were standing was in 
deep shadow, and it was almost impos- 
sible to see when the door opened, but a 
woman's voice spoke to them, in Ger- 
man : "Yes ? What is it ?" 

Coulter-Brown leaned forward and 
spoke softly in German: "Christine, it's 
Jerry Brown, and a friend." 

A stifled exclamation came from the 
darkness, and Linton felt Brown's hand 
drawing him in through the doorway. 
The door closed behind them silently, 
and a bolt shot home. They walked 
down a short dark passageway, and into 
a room dimly lighted with a shaded bulb. 
The woman turned, peered intently into 
Coulter-Brown's face, and threw her 
arms around him. 

"Jerry ! Jerry ! In God's name, what 
are you doing here ? Oh ! I know, you 
were in one of those planes they were 
firing on. Thank God you got down 
safe! But you are in a terrible place. 
Meppen is alive with soldiers. The se- 
cret police are everywhere. One can 
hardly move, and they've cut us off from 
all communication with the Dutch bor- 
der. Herman's out on duty — he's an air- 
raid warden. He'll be back at midnight, 
so you'd better go down and wait." She 
looked inquiringly at Lieutenant Linton. 

Coulter-Brown introduced Linton 
without explanation, and that puz- 
zled officer followed as Christine led 
them into a back room, then into a closet. 
"You know what to do," she said. "I'd 
like to sit and talk and talk, but I'll have 
to wait here till Herman comes in. I'll 
send him down as soon as possible." 

She closed the closet door, leaving 
them in darkness. A second later Lin- 
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ton felt the floor sinking beneath him. 
He grabbed the arm of Coulter-Brown, 
who chuckled: "Just a stairway being 
lowered, Linton. Actually, the closet 
floor is a stairway that unfolds and can 
be operated only when the closet door is 
closed. . . . Here we are! Now for the 
lights." 

AS the moving stairway came to a halt, 
. a light sprang up, revealing a 
strange-looking room — a sort of work- 
shop, laboratory and living-room com- 
bined. They stepped off the stairs, and 
at once it slowly rose back into the ceil- 
ing, and a heavy beam swung into posi- 
tion, locking it into place. 

"Come on," said Brown, as he laughed 
at Linton's stupefaction. "First let's 
shed some of this flying-outfit, and get 
rid of these 'chutes. Might as well make 
ourselves comfortable, for we'll probably 
be here several days." 

"Gad! I say, Brownie, d'you mind 
giving me a little light about all this? 
What are you, anyway — an Intelligence 
officer ? This is certainly one up on me." 

"Linton, if you hadn't been all right, 
you'd never have been assigned to Spe- 
cial Service; but you must never men- 
tion a single thing you see here, not even 
to those you know in the service. If one 
little leak got out about this, it would 
mean the death of dozens of good men 
and women. Suffice for the moment that 
this is part of a veterans' organization 
devoting their lives to the welfare of the 
Empire. I know about it, because my 
father is one of them. I've spent a great 
deal of time in this part of Germany, so 
T know the key men." 

"I see — a branch of the Intelligence 
Service. I certainly don't envy them 
their jobs if this is a fair sample." 

"No, they are not members of any 
Government service ; in fact Government 
doesn't know officially that such an or- 
ganization exists. It's a commercial 
organization that has adapted itself to 
war-time necessity. They'll play a tre- 
mendous part, though entirely unsung, 
in this war. I'll tell you more about it 
when we get back to England." 

"You feel sure we'll get back?" There 
was a hopeful look in Linton's eyes. 

"Well," said Coulter-Brown confident- 
ly, "if we don't, it will be because the 
Legion of Legless Men have lost their 
combination; and believe me, they 
haven't. It's going to be hard going, 
though. . . . Here, take a look at this 
wall map." 
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He turned to a. large-scale map that 
showed that section of Germany border- 
ing on Holland and Belgium, as well as 
all of those two countries. 

"You see this salient below Meppen? 
There's a railway running from here 
down to the Zuyder Zee. This salient, 
and down where the Rhine enters Hol- 
land at Bemmel, are the two shortest 
routes to cut into Holland ; if they should 
strike from here and get down to the 
Zuyder Zee, they'd control not only the 
sea but the Frisian Islands as well, and 
that would give them a perfect base from 
which to attack England. From the 
looks of things, I think that's what they 
are preparing to do — strike a lightning 
blow before it's expected. We'll know 
more about that when we get your nega- 
tives developed." 

"They'll be old before we have the 
chance to do that — and yesterday's war- 
news is ancient history." 

A red light flashed on in the ceiling. 
There was the faintest sound from the 
direction of the stairway, and Linton 
watched with astonishment as the closet 
floor above came slowly down, unfolding 
into a perfect stairway. Standing on 
the bottom step .was a typical Gerinan 
of the small towns. He peered intently 
at them, then stepped forward with hand 
outstretched. Linton noticed that one 
of his legs was a wooden peg that pro- 
truded from his pants-leg. 

"Jerry!" exclaimed the German as he 
stumped forward and grasped the out- 
stretched hand. "If this post never did 
another thing, it's paid for itself this 
night. Was that your plane that blew 
up, out south of town ?" 

Coulter-Brown introduced Linton, 
and then he answered: "Yes, Her- 
man, that was our plane, and I hope it 
did a good job of exploding. What's the 
report about it ?" 

"They say they must have scored a di- 
rect hit on the gas-tank, ammunition, 
bombs or whatever it was on the plane. 
Blew everything to bits, including pilot 
and crew. They don't think it possible 
any of them escaped, but nevertheless 
they're scouring the country, just in case 
anyone did parachute down. But tell 
me the news." 

"First, Herman, we've got work to do. 
Linton has a bunch of infra-red negatives 
that must be developed and transmitted 
to London right away. I fancy we'll 
have to work under the orders of the 
Legless Legion until we get out of here. 



Is there any underground into Holland 
now?" 

"Jerry, it's so tight a thought couldn't 
get through. Give me the negatives, and 
I'll rush them through the developer. 
While I'm in the darkroom, you'd better 
talk with London, and tell them how 
things stand, so they can get moving. 
You know where everything is located." 

Herman disappeared into a closet in 
one corner — the darkroom — and Coulter- 
Brown seated himself before a small ma- 
chine at the table. He adjusted a tiny 
dial to a number, threw a switch, and 
after a few seconds' pause, a voice spoke, 
so clear and vibrant that Linton gasped 
and looked around. "Seventeen!" 

"Seven-eight-two," replied Coulter- 
Brown. There was a pause; then : "Yes, 
Seven-eight-two, go on." 

"J.C.B." was Brown's rejoinder; then 
the voice came back: "Jerry, what the 
devil you doing in Meppen"? Thought 
you were flying Special Service." 



"Ijet's get out of this parachute 
harness. Got to roll 'em tight — 
make 'em as small as possible." 

"Was," Jerry chuckled. "Got hit by 
an archie. Lieutenant Linton and I 
parachuted down, and our plane was 
completely destroyed by our time-bomb. 
I think we're in the clear. Made it here, 
and Herman is developing some infra- 
red negatives. As soon as they're ready, 
we'll send them through, and you see to 
their getting to Headquarters. They're 
important, for they show beyond doubt 
that the enemy is concentrating a huge 
force of mechanized troops in the salient 
here at Meppen, and all the way to the 
coast. Don't know how far south they 
extend." 

"Herman been able to pick up any- 
thing new?" 

"That I don't know. He said every- 
thing was closed between here and the 
Dutch border. Haven't had a chance to 
talk th ; ngs over with him." 
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"Right! Get the pictures through as 
soon as possible— better shoot a set 
through to Paris while you're at it, and 
we'll leave it to Paris to get them to the 
Hague. I'll have news and orders for 
you soon. Good luck!" 

FOR a moment after the London con-, 
versation was finished Coulter-Brown 
sat as though in deep thought, while Lin- 
ton stared speechless. Then Brown set 
the dial at another figure, and a minute 
later was exchanging identification num- 
bers with the Paris office. He gave them 
the news of their being shot down, and of 
their temporary escape, and asked them 
to stand ready to shoot the papers along 
to the Hague as soon as they were re- 
layed to Paris. 

"These pictures," he told the agent in 
Paris, "will either set the Dutch on their 
toes so that Germany will hesitate to in- 
vade them, or it will throw their weight 
on the side of the Allies. Either will be 
something worth while. We'll have them 
through to you within an hour." 

"Right! We'll take care of them. 
Watch your step, Jerry, and let us know 
if there is anything we can do to help 
get you out of tthe country." 

"How the devil can you talk with Lon- 
don and Paris without the Germans pick- 
ing up your wave-length and locating 
this station ? How do you get the pow- 
er? Where are the broadcasting aeri- 
als?" demanded Linton, when Brown had 
finished his conversation. 

Coulter-Brown explained all he thought 
advisable. After all, Linton was a mem- 
ber of Special Service, and that was a 
top-hole recommendation ; but it was not 
up to Brown to tell the secrets of the 
Legless Legion to outsiders. "This is a 
development of the radio that has never 
been placed in public service," he ex- 
plained. "It operates on a wave-length 
so far removed from the shortest or long- 
est known waves, that no existing station 
can pick it up. It's free from all types 
of interference, natural or man-made. No 
other station can block it, and it re- 
quires very little voltage for transmis- 
sion. This radio is one of the keys to the 
success of the Legion as a commercial 
organization. 

"Now that war is raging again, they've 
turned themselves over to the services 
of Great Britain — under cover of course. 
They will — Here's Herman. Let's see 
what you got on your films." 

"Remarkable, these infra-red films," 
said Herman. "How they can go 



through fog, rain and blackness and reg- 
ister detail is a mystery to me; but it's 
here. Look! I'll put this one in the 
projector and throw it up, so you can 
study it. Clear as a bell it shows troops 
on the march toward the Dutch border. 
Troops, tanks, artillery, every branch of 
the_ service. Look at the flash of the 
anti-aircraft guns. Now if an expert can 
pick out the mobile guns from the fixed 
positions, it may mean something. We 
could work out a path through them 
where it would be safe for an airplane 
to fly, like going through a mine-field." 

To anyone not versed in reading aerial 
pictures, the projected image would have 
been meaningless, but to Coulter-Brown 
and Linton it was like reading print, and 
they were more than pleased with the re- 
sults they saw. 

"Can you send that over the radio?" 
asked Linton. 

Herman smiled at the skepticism in his 
voice. "Yes, we do even better than 
send the photographs, which could only 
go in black and white outlines. We send 
direct from the negatives, and it repro- 
duces exactly at the receiving set with- 
out loss of detail Let's start. Just 

give me your identification-cards, and 
I'll send them through first, in case the 
War Office is hard to convince of the 
authenticity of the pictures. Then we'll 
shoot along the negatives." 

Herman placed the flyers' documents 
in a metal frame and inserted them in a 
small machine with the front facing a 
lens. When he threw a switch, a small 
wheel behind the lens began to turn, and 
there was a slight hum, hardly notice- 
able. Two minutes were required to send 
the identification. 

HERMAN made an adjustment to the 
machine, explaining that they used 
a different light and lens for transmitting 
negatives. One after another they fed 
the negatives into the machine. When 
they were done, Herman switched the 
machine to voice. 

"How did they come through ?" he in- 
quired. 

"Clear as a bell. That is, the first 
ones; the others aren't developed yet. 
Stand by— I'm sending orders for Coul- 
ter-Brown and Linton, placing the two 
of them under the direct orders of Ad- 
miral Yardsley. That's the only way we 
could work it so they could operate free- 
ly through the Legion. —Stand by." 

The orders that came through were re- 
productions, typed aid signed by an offi- 




"If they ever dis- 
covered this cel- 
lar — " "We'd go 
up In a blaze of 
glory," said Chris- 
tine. '•However — " 



cial of the Special Service whose signa- 
ture both of them knew. It ordered them 
to detached service under Admiral Yards- 
ley of the Naval Intelligence until fur- 
ther notice. With this was a brief mes- 
sage from Yardsley wishing them good 
luck, and adding: "You'll receive orders 
if necessary from Number One." 

"Who's Number One?" inquired Lin- 
ton when he read the message. 

"That," replied Coulter-Brown, "is 
something I'll never tell you. Such in- 
formation must come from the man him- 
self. Now let's shoot a set of these pic- 
tures to Paris; then we can go to sleep 
with the knowledge that we've done a 
good night's work for the Empire." 

"Now," said Herman after they had 
finished with Paris, "let's talk about our- 
selves for a while. You'll want to get 
back to England and active service as 
soon as possible, I presume." 

"That's right," they both exclaimed. 
"As soon as we possibly can. Got any 
ideas?" 

"That's hard to say at the moment. 
You, Jerry, with your knowledge of the 
country around here, and your ability to 
handle the German language, might be 
able to make it through" to Holland, but 
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you'd be not much better off there — 
you'd be interned. The Dutch are do- 
ing their best to remain neutral. Bel- 
gium would be better, but it's harder to 
get there, from here. This part of Ger- 
many is packed with soldiers, but worse 
is the secret police— they're devils ! " ' 

"Is it safe for us to lie up here — that 
is, won't it endanger Christine and you ?" 

"Safe enough, yes. We've had this 
place for twelve years, and are estab- 
lished as pure-blooded Aryans. But no 
one is safe from suspicion nowadays. No 
one knows what his neighbor is doing, 
and anything suspicious is sure to be re- 
ported. Can you handle one of these 
German planes?" 

"I'll handle any plane if I can get five 
minutes to study the layout of the in- 
struments. Think there is a chance to 
get away in one of them ?" 

"It might be done. It's worth while 
looking into. As air-raid warden, I pa- 
trol one of the fields here at the edge of 
town. On my tour of duty, from four 
in the afternoon to twelve midnight, you 
could slip out and conceal yourselves in 
one of the planes, and then about an hour 
before daylight, you could make a dash 
for it. If you made it, they would never 
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know who got away in the plane. It's 
a chance, but the only one I see for the 
moment that offers even a possibility." 

"It would be tough, starting off with a 
cold motor. Once in the air and the mo- 
tor warmed, it would be better than an 
even break. — What say, Linton, would 
you take a chance?" 

"Would I ! I joined the Special Serv- 
ice squadron because I was willing to 
take chances. I'm with you all the way. 
Get me in the rear seat with a machine- 
gun, and I'll keep our tail clear." 

"Good. — All right, Herman, you 
watch for the chance. Locate the fast- 
est two-seater possible, and be sure 
there's enough room in front for a take- 
off. Check the oil and petrol and ammu- 
nition for the guns. We'll hedgehop out 
of here so fast they'll never be able to 
lay a sight on us. One hour later, we'll 
be ducking British archies." 

"That can be taken care of," said Her- 
man. "Once you get in the air, HI dial 
London and tell them you are on the way 
in a German plane, so they'll be looking 
for you. Better sit down on the cliffs 
at Dover." 

Linton laughed good-naturedly. "You 
two talk as though you were already in 
the plane and on your way. Don't for- 
get, there'll be a few dozen German sol- 
diers watching those planes." 

"That'll be our best bet. They feel se- 
cure in numbers ; anyway, who'd ever ex- 
pect anyone to be crazy enough to steal 
a plane from under their very noses?" 

They turned in for the night, Coulter- 
Brown and Linton in the secret base- 
ment, where there were several bunks 
made up against the wall, and Herman 
upstairs, where in case of an emergency 
he would be at home in bed as any hon- 
est burgher should be. 

IN the seclusion of the sub-basement 
they never knew when day came, or the 
darkness of another blacked-out night 
settled down. Christine brought their 
food and stayed as long as she dared, to 
chat. "You must be careful, Jerry," she 
said one day. "The people here are not 
the Germans you knew when you were 
visiting these parts. Something's gone 
wrong with them. They're convinced 
that their very existence depends on the 
annihilation of the English. If they were 
to catch you, they'd tear you apart." 

"What about yourself, Christine? 
You've lived here for years over this 
mine. What would happen if they ever 
discovered this cellar?" 



"That's all taken care of. We'd go 
up in a blaze of glory that would startle 
Germany. There's enough high-explosive 
under this cellar to wreck the entire 
city. We were just about to retire and 
get away from it all when this new war 
came along. Now of course we must see 
it through. We're established here, and 
no one could take our place. However, 
I think we're safe enough here." 

DAY after day they remained in the 
basement, keeping in touch with 
outside things via the radio. They knew 
that the pictures they had made on their 
last flight had been sent to Holland, and 
had been acted upon with promptitude. 
The Dutch had canceled all army leaves, 
and called another class of reserves to re- 
inforce the soldiers already posted in the 
border defenses. Others were in readi- 
ness to blow the strategic dikes to flood 
the country ahead of any invading horde. 
Warned, Holland was ready to fight for 
her independence. 

Apparently this had had its effect on 
the Germans, for Herman reported that 
while huge quantities of war material 
were still being piled up along the bor- 
der, no new troops were arriving, and 
many of those already there were be- 
ing shunted to the north, where word had 
it they were digging in along the coast- 
line of the Baltic Sea. But the cordon 
of troops along the border was still con- 
sidered impassable. 

Then one night Herman gave them the 
word that the time had come to make 
the attempt to escape. Shortly before 
midnight they made their way without 
trouble to the air-field, where reserve 
planes were stored. Herman met them 
and slipped them past the guards to 
where a dozen planes were standing in 
the open, with motors and propellers pro- 
tected from the weather by canvas. 

"Here she is," said Herman in a whis- 
per as he led them to a sleek, powerful 
reconnaissance plane that carried six 
machine-guns as armament. "I've been 
working all night filling her with petrol." 
He whispered again: "She's equipped 
with aerial camera and will make a nice 
prize in herself. Good luck. As soon as 
I get home, I'll pass the word along to 
London that they can expect you." 

After a silent handshake they crawled 
into the cockpit. Like mice they cow- 
ered in the darkness; then while Linton 
watched for the guards, Coulter-Brown 
took the opportunity to use his tiny 
flashlight to study the instrument board 
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WITHIN THE 

and locate the controls. Finally he whis- 
pered that he was all set, and all they 
had to do now was to wait. 

The weather had moderated a bit, and 
in their heavy flying-suits they were not 
uncomfortable, but it was a relief when 
their watches showed: another hour would 
bring daylight. Linton slipped out, re- 
moved the canvas cover from the motor. 

Carefully Brown adjusted the controls 
for petrol, oil and ignition. He reached 
out and grasped Linton's hand, then 
threw the starter-switches. There came 
a dull slow grind as the starter's motor 
overcame the inertia of the cold motors 
and the thickened oil. They held their 
breath. Now was the moment that de- 
cided everything for them. 

With a sudden roar the motors caught 
and burst into a full-throated blast. For 
a moment, as long as he dared, Coulter- 
Brown held fast, giving the motors a 
chance to loosen the oil. If there were 
any sound of alarm, they could not hear 
it above the noise of the motors. Then 
he eased the throttles back, watching the 
instruments closely for synchronization. 
The ship moved forward, slowly at first, 
heavy ; then as the petrol was fed to the 
motors, it leaped ahead like a thing alive, 
and they were on the field. 
•Lights sprang into dazzling life behind 
them. But controls that had been harsh 
and heavy became feather-light as the 
lift was transferred from the wheels to 
the wings. Coulter- Brown felt the ship 
off the ground, and held her level for a 
bare matter of seconds, then zoomed in- 
to the darkness of the heavens. Linton, 
looking back and down, could see stars 
twinkling on the air-field — and knew 
them to be flashes from rifles and ma- 
chine-guns. 

BROWN'S intention had been to hedge- 
hop the few miles to the Holland 
border, then climb ; but when he felt the 
surging power of the ship's two powerful 
motors, and knew they were functionally 
perfect, he changed his mind. Like a 
giant bat they bored into the darkness, 
higher and higher. Then lights sprang 
at them from below and ahead, criss- 
crossing, wavering, searching, making 
strange patterns in the pre-dawn dark- 
ness. Brown turned and climbed away 
from the lights and the anti-aircraft guns 
he knew were there. In wide spirals he 
climbed, three thousand meters, five, six 
j —they were breathing heavily for want 
of oxygen when Brown headed on a com- 
pass.course for the diffs of Dover. 



ENEMY'S LINE 

Up where they were flying it was grow- 
ing light, but the earth was shrouded in 
a deep purple haze. Linton checked his 
watch and announced they were well 
over Holland — and they breathed eas- 
ier. Then through the graying light 
they saw the white-capped waves of the 
Channel below them, and a minute later 
the chalk cliffs of England loomed ahead. 
Brown picked up his bearings from land- 
marks and shifted his course a bit. 

NOW safety depended on whether 
Herman had got a message through ; 
it was a chance they had to take. Brown 
throttled the motors and glided down. 
There were no signs of activity on the 
airdrome below. Linton patted him on 
the shoulder and pointed upward. He 
stole a look, and a smile spread over his 
face as he saw a dozen or more Hawker 
Hurricanes scattered out above them in 
attack formation. He dragged the small 
field twice to get the feel of the settling 
ship, and with a prayer on his lips set 
the wheels on the ground. A fitting cli- 
max to the adventure was forming in his 
mind, and it called for fast work. 

Officers and men came up as they 
rolled to a stop, suspicious at first, then 
at sight of their British uniforms, they 
burst into cheers. 

"Get this plane under wraps," said 
Coulter-Brown as soon as he could make 
himself heard. "Get it out of sight, and 
set the archies to beating hell out of the 
clouds." 

The officer in charge looked as though 
he* thought he was crazy, so Brown ex- 
plained: "Keep the plane out of sight, 
stage a fake air-battle with all the trim- ] 
mings, and then report that the German 
raider was shot down and fell into the 
sea. Later report part of it washed 
ashore, and give the numbers of this 
plane. The Germans will get the report, 
of course, and they'll always be in doubt , 
as to just what really did happen.! 
They'll think that whoever did steal the 
plane was shot down, and if it was Brit- 
ish spies escaping, why, it was a good 
joke on them to be brought down by 
their own forces within sight of safety." 

And that was the cause of one of the 
terrific air-battles reported along the 
coast. Later the plane was flown at 
night to another field, where it\was in- 
spected and studied by R.A.F. engineers. 
And ten days afterward Coulter-Brown 
and Lieutenant Linton were presented 
to the King, who pinned a much-coveted 
decoration on their service tunics. 



The able author of "The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse" 
sets forth the adventures of an American airplane 
hostess and an auto-race driver in war-time Europe. 



AS far as I knew, I was the last 
/\ American left in London, and 
/ % it gave me a solitary, castaway 
X JL feeling as I walked down the 
hotel foyer. 

The doorman looked at me, because 
he had orders to see that nobody went 
into the street without his gas-mask. 

"Okay, I've got it!" I growled, and 
showed him the dented cardboard box. 
"Thank you, sir," he said politely* 
I dived between heavy drapes, pushed 
on a shrouded glass door and stepped into 
London's blackout. A. few cars crept 
along Piccadilly, and a few pedestrians 
blundered along the sidewalk. Except 
for the down-thrown blurs of masked 
auto-lamps, there were no lights of any 
sort anywhere. 

I intended to take in a news-reel, on 
the chance of seeing bits of film from the 
1 U.S.A., which was about the only way I 
could satisfy my homesickness. I turned 
up the collar of my top-coat, slung the 
gas-mask over my shoulder by its loop 
of string and headed for Piccadilly Cir- 
cus, where they have the local equivalent 
of a Trans-Lux. 

I kept away from the shopfronts, be- 
cause they were cluttered with sandbags 
over which it is easy to trip. I dodged a 
man with a luminous button pinned to 
his hat, then bumped into something fat 
and hard, and once again found myself 



me!" to a sandbagged 
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saying, "Pardon 
fire-alarm post. 

That annoyed me, and I was not in a 
good temper, anyway. I'd had more than 
enough of blackouts and all that went 
with them. And on top of a string of 
bad breaks, I knew that now I couldn't 
get back in time to drive at Indianapolis. 

In the absolute darkness — and you 
need to be there to realize just how dark 
a blackout is— I jolted down a curb, fum- 
bled across a side street and stubbed my 
toes against another curb. I was getting 
straightened out when the air-raid sirens 
went off. 

They made a massed wailing noise, 
very scary in the night. Cars with white- 
tipped fenders wheeled toward the side- 
walk, stopped and emptied all at once. 
People came from nowhere out of the 
dark, hit me and were gone, running for 
shelter. I kept going because I wanted 
to watch a news-reel, not waste time in 
somebody's cellar; the place was hardly 
a block ahead, and it was down a base- 
ment, anyway. I heard air-raid wardens 
calling directions, and one grabbed as I 
passed him. 

"There's a shelter here, sir!" He was 
just a shadow under a steel helmet. 
"Plenty of room, sir!" 

"Nuts ! " I said, and went on. 
( "I say!" he called, and he was very 
indignant. "I say, there ! " 




A novelette, by 

Barre Lyndon 



With the sirens moaning, I made an- 
other twenty yards; then somebody else 
caught at my arm. 
•"Down here, please!" A big cop had 
stopped me, near sandbagged steps lead- 
ing to a cellar under a shopfront. 

"I'm going to that news-theater," I 
told him. 

■ "You're going down below 1" he told 
me. 

They can't make you. They can't 
force you to carry a gas-mask, even, and 
you don't have to take shelter in an air- 
raid if you don't want to ! 

"Now, listen — " I began. 

"If you please, sir!" suggested a very 
cultured voice, and a special constable 
took my other arm. 

"I'm an American!" I snarled. "You 
can't make me go down there ! " 

"Push him 1 " said the cop. 

They pushed, and I went slithering 
down the steps into a. musty gas-blanket. 
"This way, sir!" said another plummy 
voice, and I was shoved into a cellar 
which was lit by a screened hurricane- 
lamp. There were a dozen people sit- 
ting on benches along the walls, all look- 
ing at me. 

"You remain here until we get the All- 
clear, sir!" said the warden on the en- 
trance. 

"You go jump in the lake!" And I 
started for the steps just as the gas- 
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blanket opened up and the cop came 
through. Because of the low ceiling, he 
looked bigger than normal as he put a 
hand against my chest and pushed. 

"Sit down," he said gently, and backed 
me across the cellar. "Sit down ! " 

I felt the edge of a bench behind my 
knees, and sat down. It's never wise to 
argue with a cop, and this one must have 
weighed two hundred twenty pounds. I 
scale only a hundred and forty, stripped ; 
auto-racing tends to thin you down. 

"Now you're here, stay here," said the 
cop, "and keep quiet ! " 

He nodded at me, hitched his belt and 
went out. Then someone spoke at my 
side. 

"It's no good. They've got you, broth- 
er!" 

It was a girl's voice; and if I hadn't 
guessed it from her tone, I would have 
known that only an American girl could 
have looked so smart in that dingy Pic- 
cadilly basement. She smiled while I 
stared at her. 

"Well, what d'you know about this!" 
I tipped my hat, feeling suddenly cheered. 
"I'm Tommy Vandenburg, New York." 

"Lucy Martin," she introduced herself, 
"and I live out in Queens, Long Island." 

We shook hands. 

She wore a Persian lamb coat, and a 
neat little hat with a new kind of snood, 
and she had gray eyes wifh long lashes. 




When you're three thousand miles or 
so from home, it gives you a very warm 
and friendly feeling to meet someone who 
speaks your own language. She seemed 
just as pleased as I was. 

"I thought all American girls had gone 
home long ago," I said. 

"Well, I've been collecting baggage 
that other Americans left behind," she 
answered, and went on : "I've been round- 
ing it up in France and Switzerland and 
Belgium, and now I'mlocatingsomehere." 

"For a travel agency?" 

"No, just for myself," she said. 

I didn't get it, at first. The sirens 
stopped as we talked on, and nobody paid 
any attention to us ; they were all listen- 
ing for the guns. It's generally all right 
in an air raid, until you hear the guns. 

Apparently she had landed on vacation 
just as the war started. Other Americans 
had shed baggage in all directions, stam- 
peding for steamship berths, but she had 
got the idea of assembling their aban- 
doned baggage and following them home 
with it, charging five dollars and up per 
piece, delivered in New York. 

"When I'm through," she told me, "I'll 
have about a thousand pieces of baggage 
to take back!" 
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"You're not doing this all on your own, 
are you?" I asked. 

"Quite on my own," she said, and I 
looked at her again. 

This was something I could appreciate. 
You've heard about those boys who work 
their way through college. Well, I'm one 

"Sit down," ho said gontly. 

of them. I did it by working around gar- 
ages, but I never graduated. I slid into 
auto-racing instead. It took five years 
on the fairgrounds and three rides at 
Indianapolis before my rebuilt Miller 
lead the rest home over the bricks. Then 
I got the idea of coming to Europe, and 
driving in the world's fastest five-hun- 
dred-mile race, at Brooklands. 

Practice on that tough track did things 
to the old Miller. The motor went to 
pieces finally and completely along the 
railway straight and, anyway, the war 
cancelled the event. But I cabled home 
for a new engine, and looked for another 
race ; being in Europe, I wanted to drive 
somewhere, war or no war. 

"The freighter with' my new motor hit 
a German mine and sunk," I told Ltfcy 
Martin, "but now I've bought the power 
unit out of a Miller owned by a man over 
here. It's been hung up on the railroad, 
coming down from Scotland. When it ar- 
rives, I'm off to Italy for a race called 
the Circuito d'Alessandria. That's due 
in ten days from now, and then I'm go- 
ing home, via Genoa." 
"That's the way I shall go," she said. 
After she'd collected the baggage in 
London, she had to pick up four hundred 
pieces that she had assembled in Calais, 
and she had that much more stored in a 
garage on the Rue Monsigny, Paris. I 
tried to imagine what a thousand pieces 
of baggage would look like ; it seemed to 
me that when she had it all together, 
transportation was going to be quite a 
problem. 

"It'll be more than just a problem,"— 
and she had a funny little smile, — "be- 
cause I've already begun to wonder what 
I shall do for money. But don't offer to 
help me, please!" Then she went on 
quietly : "I'm going through with this en- 
tirely by myself ! " 

She meant that. She wasn't just talk- 
ing. 

"I'm going to get that baggage over 
home," she added firmly, "if I have to 
build a raft and punt it across!" 



"Good for you ! " I said. 

I noticed that she had a tiny bridge to 
her nose, and that her face was shaped, 
not just rounded. She had style and ef- 
fectiveness, and there was something 
downright nice about her — something 
which made her the sort of girl you'd 
always be pleased to see. I felt that I'd 
like to talk somewhere different from that 
chilly cellar. 

"I know a place near here where they 
make good waffles and real coffee," I said. 
"Is that an idea?" 

"It is, if you'll allow me to buy my 
own waffles and coffee," she agreed. 

"Then let's go ! " I started to get up. 



Then someone spoke at ray side. 
•'It's no good. They've got you, 
brother." It was a girl's voloe. 



"Better wait," she said. "You'll only [ 
quarrel with that cop ! " 

She looked at me as we talked, and she 
didn't see so much. I'm too lean to be 
handsome, and seven or eight years of 
beating fast trouble does things to your 
face. You get tight around the jaw, so 
your chin squares up ; and wind and dust 
gitfe your skin a browned-off look. 

Inside another ten minutes, sirens 
sounded the "All clear!" and the cellar 
emptied. Mavbe it had been a false 
alarm, mavbe just practice ; you couldn't 
teli. 

Things were coming to life again as 
we went toward Piccadilly Circus. Traf- 
fic lights were masked to tiny colored 
crosses; busses were lumbering around 
the misty Circus like black hulks; and 
little groups were still climbing up from 
basement shelters. 

Dodging things didn't give much chance 
for conversation as we went along to 
Leicester Square, where the entrances to 
the movie houses were dark and chill as 
morgues. The gardens had been cut up 
for shelter trenches, and you could just 
see the statue of Shakespeare in the 
center. The cafe that I wanted was at the 
far side, and we fumbled through heavy 
drapes beyond the doorway. It was a 
bright spot, once you got inside, all pol- 
ished woodwork arid chromium, and 
about the nearest thing London has to a 
Broadway cafeteria. ., . . 

We ate waffles and drank coffee, and 
she had an air of taking time out from 
whatever troubles were worrying her. 
When she laughed, I noticed that her long 




lashes shut themselves, and that made 
you watch for her eyes to come peeping 
through again. 

Presently she told me that the friend 
who had been with her had gone home, 
and this girl had been sending her au- 
thorizations to collect the baggage. 

"I wanted to see something of Europe, 
in spite of the war I" She added that 
she'd seen more than enough by that 
time, and she wasn't very pleased with 
London. "The baggage here is scattered 
around in about twenty hotels," she told 
me. "I want to find some way of assem- 
bling it without spending a cent more 
than I'm obliged. You see, I've got just 
about two hundred dollars, and I must 
stretch it as far as I can. I think it will 
get me to about halfway between here 
and Paris!" 

"And then what ?" 

"Then I don't know what," she ad- 
mitted. 

"How about sending home for more 
money?" I asked. 

"There's a lot of money in New York, 
but none of it belongs to me," she said, 
"and I've had all that my friend can send 
me." 



She realized that sooner or later, and 
probably somewhere short of Paris, she 
would find herself sitting beside a great 
pile of baggage, broke and stranded. 
What she would do then, she didn't know. 
How she could possibly make out, she 
didn't know. But — 

"I've started this, and I'm going to fin- 
ish it — by myself ! " she said. 

"Why, particularly, by yourself?" I 
asked. 

"Because, if I don't, 5'11 be licked. And 
I'm just not going to be licked, that's 
all," she answered. 

That was a good-enough reason, and it 
was one which anyone could understand. 

It seemed that she hadn't even a return 
steamship ticket ; she had cashed that in 
for expense money, and it had provided 
most of her two hundred dollars. I 
watched her sipping coffee, and it oc- 
cured to me to ask what she did when 
she wasn't on vacation. 

" A CTUALLY, I quit my job to take 
r\ this holiday, but they said I could 
go back," she told me. "I'm an air-line 
hostess." 

That accounted for why she was so 
small and dainty and smart. And if they 
were all like her, it accounted for why 
air hostesses are so popular. 

"If you're in transportation, I could 
wish it were railroads," I said. "Then 
maybe you could tell me how to get some 
quicker action over the motor they've 
lost for me here ! " 

"That's easy!" And she laughed. "Go 
after the biggest man in the outfit, and 
tell him he's got a lousy railroad. That'll 
start something ! " 

We talked a little more ; then she said 
she had things to do. I walked with her 
to the underground station just by Lei- 
cester Square. 

"Would you mind if I call you tomor- 
row, to see how you're coming along?" 
I asked, after she had mentioned the 
name of her hotel. 

"I'm afraid I shall be busy," she an- 
swered, and offered her hand. "But it's 
been nice meeting you. Good-by, Mr. 
Vandenburg." 

I suppose they teach air hostesses how 
to stall men off, but I hadn't meant it that 
way. Maybe she realized it, because she 
smiled as I tipped my hat. 

"But if you get an idea of how I can 
round up all my London baggage for 
about five cents, call me early ! " she said. 

I thought a lot about Lucy Martin and 
her thousand pieces of baggage, and I 



didn't see any way she could make out 
if she was short of money. The more 
I thought about her, the more I Wanted 
to see her again. But I made up my mind 
that I wouldn't offer help, and I knew she 
wouldn't ask it. She wanted to plow her 
own furrow in her own way, and it 
wasn't for me or anyone else to interfere. 

I had some small troubles of my own, 
and not the least ol* these was a question 
of time. I had the car in a little garage 
off Jermyn Street, which is by Piccadilly. 
You couldn't hire racing mechanics in 
England any more ; they were all in avia- 
tion factories. I'd been straightening 
things out by myself, and all I now had 
to do, when I got the motor, was drop it 
in the chassis and rig things the way I 
wanted them. But that was going to 
take a couple of days, at least. 

Then I'd got to get to Italy, which was 
going to take two more days, and maybe 
three. That didn't leave much time for 
practice on a road circuit I'd never seen. 

The general opinion was that this Ales- 
sandria event might be the last race held 
in Europe until the war was over, because 
the Italians expected to step into the 
struggle any time. It meant all the 
cracks who could get there would be out 
for one last fling, taking what might De 
their final chance to settle a lot of old 
rivalries and pay oi¥ a few grudges. 

Looked at by and large, it was likely 
to be exciting, and I didn't want to miss 
it. And being the only American run- 
ning, I did want to make a fair show. 

I WENT after my engine again next 
morning, down to the freight depot of 
the London and Scottish Railway, by 
dingy King's Cross. The man in charge 
had his routine answer all ready : every- 
thing possible was being done. 

"You've said that four times in a row, 
but nothing's happened ! " I said, and re- 
membered Lucy's advice. "Who's the 
biggest man on this railroad?" 

"Sir Philip Trenton is the general man- 
ager," he said smoothly. 
"Is he here now?" I asked. 
"He attends transport conferences at 
Whitehall every morning," he told me, 
"and Sir Philip invariably lunches at the 
Carlton on the way down here. He'll be 
in at about three o'clock." 
"Then I'll be back," I said. 
"He sees no one without an appoint- 
ment," he told me. 
"I'll still be back ! " I said. 
I couldn't afford to waste any more 
time. I'd got to have action, and the 



"I'm jnst not, going to bo licked, that's all," she answered. 



way to get it was to come back at three 
o'clock, raise hell, and bust in on Sir 
Philip. 

There was nothing more I could do un- 
til the afternoon. I started to walk back 
to Piccadilly, and the scenery wasn't 
pleasant. I went through streets where 
sandbags were stacked at every cellar en- 
trance, and where every window was 
guarded against blasts by criss-crosses of 
gummed paper. The cops were all wear- 
ing steel helmets; there were gas-de- 
tector stations and first-aid posts; every 
open space had been dug for trenches, and 
each corner bore air raid shelter direc- 
tion-signs. 

I was thinking about Lucy Martin, 
wondering how she was coming along 
about assembling the London baggage. 
To collect it by taxi would cost like the 
dickens, and with gasoline around sixty 
cents a gallon, hiring a truck would be 
expensive. 

Then I had a bright idea. 

I had struck a street market — where 
the local folk buy from barrows every- 
thing between vegetable's and silk stock- 
ings. With stocks depleted by the war, 
trade looked pretty bad, and I saw one 
tough little gray-haired cockney sitting 
on his barrow looking altogether fed up. 
I had an idea. 

"Do you ever hire yourself out?" I 
asked him. 

"Guv'nor — " He pushed his cap to the 
back of his head as he spat in the gutter. 
'■Guv'nor, I'll shove this blasted barrow 
all over London for two bob an hour, and 
be glad to earn the money!" 



Two "bob" meant two shillings. That 
was near enough to fifty cents. He said 
the same figure went for anybody else on 
the street, and I saw that you could get 
a lot of baggage on barrows like his! 
Four of them could probably collect all 
Lucy's baggage for somewhere around 
eight dollars. 

I made for the nearest telephone and 
called her up, still working the thing out. 
She came on the wire, and I explained. 

"Mr. Vandenburg, I'm glad I met 
you ! " She was tickled to death. "That'll 
save me a lot of money ! " 

Right then I had another idea. 

I told her what had happened at the 
freight depot. It seemed to me that if 
I lunched at the Carlton, I could just 
step over to Sir Philip's table and tell him 
what his railroad was doing to me. It 
would be a lot easier than trying to bust 
in at his office. 

"I believe the Carlton is a pretty swell 
place," I said, "and if I had a little deco- 
rative background it might be useful. So 
would you care to lunch with me there, 
and supply the background ?" 

"Of course, if you think it will help 
you," she said. "But while I can still 
afford to eat, I'll buy my own lunch!" 

"Okay," I said. "I'll make a date for 
four of these men, and we'll pick them up 
afterward." 

'""TO a girl from Queens, this certainly 
1 is something," said Lucy quietly. 

"Thank you for bringing me." 

We were in the Carlton, and the place 

had shaken me a bit. It was ritzy, ex- 
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elusive, all pastel tones and flecks of gold, 
with a scattering of staff officers, naval 
men and important-looking civilians. 

The Carlton had something all its own. 
The ceiling was as high as the roof of a 
church, which gave everything a sort of 
hallowed air. You just couldn't laugh off 
that smooth, elite atmosphere. It cer- 
tainly impressed me, but Lucy might 
have been born to it. She was bright and 
smiling, and she looked like a million dol- 
lars under a different hat with a new kind 
of snood. 

"Perhaps your idea isn't quite so hot 
now," she suggested, and I knew she'd 
guessed the way I felt. 

It would be next to impossible to bust 
in at Sir Philip's table, as I'd expected. 
As the English say, that sort of thing 
simply isn't done— not at the Carlton. 

"If you only want a chance to speak to 
him," Lucy said slowly. "Perhaps I could 
introduce you." 

"Do you know him?" I asked, sur- 
prised. 

"No," she said, "and he doesn't know 
me. But you need your motor quickly, 
so I'll see what I can do ! " 
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The eoekneys knew all the 
short -euts, and the trip was 
fun. . . . She was very 
pleased with herself. 



She said nothing more until the waiter 
brought her potted shrimps and my grape- 
fruit ; then she asked him casually : "Has 
Sir Philip Trenton come in yet?" 

"There he is now, madam," the waiter 
replied. "With Lord Arlington." 

The head waiter was bowing them in 
Sir Philip was tall, stiff-necked and beak- 
nosed, and he wore starched linen. Lord 
Arlington had a red face and white hair 
and he was short and tubby. They went 
to a reserved table, and then I saw Lucy 
smiling in the way a girl does when she 
has thought of something daring. 

"Let's go halves on a bottle of cham- 
pagne," she said. "Then you leave this 
to me ! " 

I didn't know what she had in mind, 
but with a girl like her, it was bound to 
be something pretty good. Soon there 
were filled glasses on the table, and a bot- 
tle in an ice-bucket. She had started on 
smoked trout when I saw her glance 
toward Sir Philip. She caught his eye, 
then bent her head in a gracious little 
gesture, as if she recognized him. 

He clutched his table napkin, came 
half to his feet and bowed. Lucy nodded 
to him again, then spoke coolly to me. 

"Give me a little more champagne, will 
you, Mr. Vandenburg?" 



I could see Sir Philip glancing at her 
now and again, as if he was trying to rec- 
ollect who she was. She ignored him 
until, presently, she picked up her glass. 
It was halfway to her lips when apparent- 
ly, she just happened to catch Sir Philip's 
gaze again. With a tiny little movement, 
she raised her glass to him, and hurriedly 
he reached for his own, smiled and drank 
with her. 

"I THINK we're halfway to that intro- 
I duction," she said. "But if he's never 
been to New York, I'm going to look fool- 
ish. So stand by to help me out, and be 
smart when it comes to names." 

She glanced at Sir Philip once again. 
He had his eye on her, and smiled. She 
got up. "Come on ! " she whispered to me, 
and Sir Philip rose as she went across to 
the other table, with me close behind. 

"I'm sure you haven't the slightest rec- 
ollection of me, Sir Philip," she said. 
"But I think you'll remember that dinner 
in New York!" 

"Of course, of course!" he exclaimed; 
and with a girl like I.ucy anybody would 
have remembered that dinner in New 
York. "'What are you doing in London ?" 

"I hope to leave for home in a day or 
two," she said. "May I introduce Mr. 
Vandenburg?" 

I remembered what she had said about 
helping with names. 

"Miss Martin told me who you were, 
Sir Philip," I said. 

He nodded to me, picking up her name 
neatly: "Miss Martin, may I present 
Lord Arlington?" 

Arlington bowed ; she bowed ; then the 
old buffer bowed to me. 

"I think I chiefly remember the speech 
you made," Lucy said conversationally. 

"Oh, at the Plaza!" Sir Philip ex- 
claimed; apparently that placed her for 
him. "I was in form that night." Then 
he asked: "Won't you join us for cof- 
fee?" A waiter had already started to 
bring chairs. "This really is a most de- 
lightful meeting, Miss Martin," he said ; 
"and Arlington knows New York, too!" 

He did, but it was the New York of a 
long time ago; he wanted to know if 
Ziegfeld still ran his Follies. I gathered 
that a Follies girl had been a brief but 
very bright spot in his life, and she had 
left him with a liking for anything Amer- 
ican. He couldn't take his eyes off Lucy. 

Everything was grand, right from the 
start. Lord Arlington insisted on our 
having liqueurs, and Lucy said she'd 
have a Drambuie; I had a feeling that 



was a blind bet on her part. Sir Philip 
talked about the speech she hadn't heard 
him make, and Arlington kept switching 
back to the Follies girl. Each, in his 
own way, seemed to have had the time 
of his life in New York, and we talked 
until Sir Philip asked again what kept 
Lucy in London. 

"Hundreds of things," she said; "and 
Mr. Vandenburg's waiting for something 
lost on a railroad!" 

"What railroad ?" Lord Arlington asked. 

"It's the London and Scottish," I said. 

"Your line ! " Arlington told Sir Philip, 
and chuckled to me : "As my New York 
acquaintance would have said, his rail- 
way is utterly bum! What have they 
lost for you — luggage?" 

I mentioned what it was. 

"Troop movements, and so on, have 
rather disorganized us," Sir Philip said 
stiffly. "A racing-car engine from Scot- 
land, you said, Mr. Vandenburg? I'll 
have it looked into ! " 

That was good enough. If nothing 
happened, I could call him up now. 

SHE had been grand, and I told her so, 
while the taxi took us to the street 
market. 

"I've never done anything like that 
before," she said. "But what had we to 
lose?" 

All I hoped was that my idea about the 
barrows would work out, because I owed 
her something now. The cockneys knew 
all the short-cuts, and the trip was fun. 
It took a long time to work through her 
list of hotels, and the blackout was al- 
most on when we made the final trip, the 
four barrows piled high with the last of 
the baggage, heading for the little hotel 
where Lucy was staying. 

She was very pleased with herself, 
swinging her gas-mask jauntily. The 
men carried the baggage into a store- 
room, and she paid them off. Then we 
were standing on the sidewalk in the 
dusk; and here, it seemed, we parted. 

"If I can hire a truck, I shall leave to- 
night," she said. "Thanks to the money 
you've helped me to save, I now have 
just about enough to reach Paris." 

When I asked how she would get from 
there to Genoa, she hadn't the slightest 
idea. She realized that she was going 
to be stranded in Paris With no money, 
and with enough accumulated baggage to 
frighten a company of redcaps, but it 
didn't seem to faze her. She said it was 
something she'd worry about when she 
got there. 
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"Good-by," she said, and I had a feel- 
ing that she didn't much like saying it. 

"I'll be in Genoa the day after the 
race, waiting for a boat," I said. 

"I'll probably see you there," she told 
me, "if I can make it!" 

"You'll make it," I said, but I didn't 
see how she could ; and something in my 
tone must have told her that. Her chin 
came up. 

"You don't think I can, do you ! " she 
said. "Well, I'll show you. Good-by!" 

She turned to wave as she went up the 
steps. I tipped my hat again. 

"Good luck!" I called. "I'll be root- 
ing for you ! " • 

That evening I got my first halfway 
decent break. Sir Philip must have 
chased his people around, because a horse- 
van turned up, bringing the missing mo- 
tor in a big crate. I called Lucy to tell 
her the good news, but she had already 
checked out and was on her way. 

The railroad van dumped the power 
unit in the little garage where I kept the 
car, and I opened up the crate. Inside 
was a fat envelope full of data and in- 
formation, and with this was a letter from 
the man who had owned the engine. 

He was a young Scot named Kinnaird, 
and he'd raced a lot in Europe. Like 
pretty well all these wealthy British ama- 
teur racing men, he had put on uniform, 
and his letter was written from the depot 
of the Seaforth Highlanders, which ap- 
parently was his regiment. He wished 
me luck, then went on: 

/ imported this Miller two years ago, 
and the engine comes to you tuned for 
attempts which I had intended to make 
on international records at Brooklands. 
I attach jidl details of all work done, to- 
gether with test data. You'll also find 
some notes which I made when I raced 
at Alessandria last summer, and came 
home fifth. It's the hell of a course! 
Pietro Gazzini, who has a garage in the 
town, will look after you and staff your 
pit, if you mention my name. Be is a 
good man. 

The entire mess of the Seaforth High- 
landers will drink to your success on the 
evening before the race, and if by any 
chance you should win, we shall stage the 
whale of a party to celebrate it. We 
feel that you'll be riding for us, as well 
as for Old Glory. . . . Good luck. 

The tone of his letter made me feel 
fine. I sent a long cable to Pietro Gazzi- 
ni right away, then put on a boiler suit 
and started work. 



The test data showed that the motor 
itself needed no tuning, but I'd run my 
own Miller unit with twin superchargers. 
These were okay from the wreck, and I 
wanted to fit them. Also, I used an ex- 
haust cooling system, and an extractor to 
get the gasses away quickly. These 
things would give the engine more punch, 
and fitting them meant a lot of work. 

The garage lent a couple of mechanics, 
but they were not very experienced, and 
I couldn't leave them alone on the job. I 
worked a straight twenty-four hours, 
caught four hours' sleep, and then went 
back. 

Just sixty hours after I'd received the 
motor, we had the car on a truck, and one 
of the men. was driving me down to Dov- 
er. I shipped the car across the Chan- 
nel, picked up another truck at Calais 
and headed for Paris, figuring to look in 
at the Rue Monsigny in the hope of see- 
ing something of Lucy. 

THE car was just about as good as I 
could hope to get it, leaving out ad- 
justments for atmosphere and fuel, which 
I could make only on the circuit. Ac- 
cording to Kinnaird s . figures, plus what 
I doped out from my own additional 
work, the Miller should be able to touA 
something around 170 m.p.h., which is 
pretty fast. I knew that I should be up 
against models capable of peaking at 
close to two hundred, but I was saved by 
the fact that the Alessandria course 
didn't permit such speeds to be used. 

Just the same, the Italians would have 
the edge on me in lots of ways. They 
were experienced road-racing men, and 
I wasn't. On the other hand, I was used 
to riding close and stealing inches, and 
not getting scared when you're practically 
locking wheels on a turn — and maybe 
that might prove useful. 

Altogether, I was looking forward to 
it. Still more, I was looking forward to 
the chance of seeing Lucy in Paris. It 
was late at night when I got in, checking 
at a hotel near the Place de 1 'Opera. 

I locked the truck away in a garage, 
ate in a hurry, then went to find the Rue 
Monsigny. I'd never been in Paris be- 
fore, but it was much like London, with 
the same blackout and the same sand- 
bags. Rue Monsigny was not far away, 
and I located the only garage in it. The 
doors were closed, but there was a 
wicket gate on the latch, and I went in. 

I saw a colossal pile of baggage stacked 
against the back wall, and bags with Lon- 
don labels were in the foreground. At 
12 :■ ' ■ . ; 
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one side was an old sedan, jacked up for 
transmission repairs, with a roof-light 
burning. I expected to find someone 
who'd tell me where Lucy might be, but 
she herself was inside 1 he car, startled un- 
til she recognized me. 

She looked tired, and I saw two blan- 
kets opened on the rear seat. In a cor- 
ner was a bottle of milk and a bag of 
rolls. She was pleased to see me — at 
first. 

She'd got the London baggage across 
at a cut rate on a cargo-boat. She'd had 
a lot of trouble with the customs in Cal- 
ais; then she'd hired transport, and 
everything was now assembled in this 
garage. 

"You're not sleeping here, are you?" 
I asked. 

"Why not?" she said. 

"Are you so broke?" 

"I am so broke," she said. 

Her tone became chilly then. She 
didn't like my seeing that all she had 
was cold milk and dry bread for supper, 
and the rear end of thi s broken-down old 
Renault sedan for a bedroom. I didn't 
like seeing it, either. 

"Have you done anything about get- 
ting down to Genoa ?" I asked. "I'm go- 
ing«via Modane, in the morning." 

"I'll follow that route ; it's the quickest 
way to Genoa," she said, but she had no 
idea when she would start. 

Paris, it seemed, was a tough city. 
She'd been there two days, with her thou- 
sand steamer-trunks and suitcases, bags 
and hat-boxes and what have you, and 
had been completely unsuccessful in get- 
ting any farther. 

I COULDN'T see how she'd even start 
to raise the funds she needed, and 
I said so, but she didn't want to talk 
about it. She just wanted to be left alone 
to fight the thing out for herself. She 
indicated that. 

"I'm very tired, and I haven't been 
getting much sleep," she said. "So would 
you mind if I put the bolt on that door 
and say good night ?" 

I did the only thing, and she followed 
me to the wicket gate. 

"Good night ! " I made it cheerful, as 
I stepped outside. "If you get away in 
time, Alessandria's on the road to Genoa. 
Could you stop off and see the race?" 

"I will, if I can," she said. "I'd like 
to watch you do your stuff!" Her tone 
was much warmer as she went on : 
"Thanks for the visit, and keep rooting 
for me, won't you ?" 





She shut the wicket, and the sound of 
the bolt was lonely in that empty street. 

She was going to sleep in that garage ! 
It looked as though she'd been doing it 
since she'd got to Paris, and maybe she 
wasn't eating much between times. She 
was broke, but she wasn't complaining. 
She was just taking it and keeping her 
chin up. 

I knew she hadn't a chance in ten thou- 
sand of raising the money to go on. She'd 
need four or five trucks to get that pile 
of baggage away, and that would cost 
something like five hundred dollars. How 
could she scare up that much money, 
when no one knew her ? And her French 
was probably lousy, anyway. 

I'd told myself that I wouldn't inter- 
fere, but I couldn't just go ahead and 
leave her like this. Anything could hap- 
pen to her in war-time Paris. If I of- 
fered help, she'd turn it down, I knew. 
So I decided to do what anybody else 
would have done : give her a hand over 
this rough patch, and do it without her 
knowing. 

I'd thought about the possibility, on 
and off, and I'd worked out how it could 
be done. People at home had given me 
a wad of introductions, and one was to 
a man named Emile Pepin, on the Rue 
Pigalle. He contracted to transport autos 
from race to race, and would have been 
useful if I'd wanted to drive much in 
Europe, as I'd had some idea of doing. 

It seemed to me that he might trans- 
port baggage, and a taxi took me up to 
the Rue Pigalle, a dark and narrow little 
street. Pepin was a short man, with a 
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"You're not sleeping in this old 
sedan, are you?" T asked. 



leg crippled in a crack-up, and bent shoul- 
ders, and the kind of gray eyes that never 
flinch and which tell you that here is 
clean honesty. He spoke very good Eng- 
lish, and he knew my name from that 
win at Indianapolis. 

We talked a bit ; then I told him about 
Lucy and the transportation she needed. 
He said that he could provide trucks and 
the men." I told him to see her in the 
morning, tender for the job and accept 
her signature to pay from New York. He 
was to argue, and above all make it real, 
and not let her guess anyone was behind 
it. 

I gave him five hundred bucks in trav- 
elers' checks, so that he'd be covered if 
anything went wrong ; then I went back 
to my hotel, feeling like the world's worst 
low-life. 

I knew that I'd done the common-sense 
thing, but I also knew I was cheating her. 
I felt, somehow or other, as if I'd lost 
something. 

She'd never know what had happened, 
and Pepin would mail me my five hun- 
dred bucks after sh e'd paid up. So every- 
thing would work out to the same in the 
end ; yet I didn't feel happy. 

Presently I discovered that, apart from 
anything else, chipping in had made a dif- 
ference to my finances. I could see my- 
self through the race, but I had no re- 
turn-passage ticket. 

But it was useless to worry about that. 
All I'd got to think, about was getting on 
the course in time for some practice. 

I didn't sleep too well, and I pulled out 
with the truck at dawn. JBy noon I'd got 



as far south as Dijon, and the driver on 
the truck helped me cull the garage in the 
Rue Monsigny. I wanted to know how 
things were working out about my ar- 
rangement with Pepin, and guessed that 
I could get a hint of it from Lucy. She 
came on the wire. 

"I'm leaving right away ! " she told me. 
"I've had the most beautiful stroke of 
luck!" 

"That's grand," I said, and felt as 
phony as a seven-dollar bill. "What hap- 
pened ?" And I made that sound as if I 
didn't know. 

"I'll tell you in Alessandria," she an- 
swered. "I'll be there: inside forty-eight 
hours, and I'll stay to see the race ! " 

Only, she wasn't there inside forty- 
eight hours. By that time I was driving 
around the course on a car borrowed from 
Gazzini, and one lap was enough to tell 
me that this Circuito d'Alessandria was 
going to be tough— very tough indeed. 

APPARENTLY, when they decide to 
. have a road-race in Europe, they 
give the course a non-skid dressing, but 
that's about all they do. You take the 
telegraph-poles and curbs, jutting trees 
and houses, corners, bridges, ditches and 
everything else just as they happen to be. 

There were no safety-zones beside the 
road. If you went oif the course, you 
were bound to hit the side of a house or a 
two-foot elm tree or tangle amongst some 
telegraph poles. Which is what makes 
road-racing the most exciting sport in the 
world, and about the most dangerous. 

The one straight section — where Kin- 
naird said you could touch one hundred 
and sixty— had been built up on an eight- 
foot embankment. If you lost control 
there, your car would hit nose down and 
start somersaulting— which is spectacu- 
lar for the onlookers, but not so good for 
the driver. 

There were two wicked-looking iron 
bridges to negotiate, and the home stretch 
had old street-car lines embedded in the 
surface, with a water-filled dike at one 
side, and balconied Italian houses flush 
against the road-edge at the other. They 
all had protruding doorsteps. 

It was about five miles to a lap, and 
sixty laps made the race distance. This 
was about all any driver could stand ; and 
it was unusual for more than about six 
cars to finish out of the i:wenty permitted 
to start. 

There was a main stand, and other lit- 
tle stands placed where things were likely 
to happen. There was bunting every- 
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where, and flags, and every second flag 
was the Stars and Stripes, hung out be- 
cause of me ! 

I hadn't realized that an American car 
with an American driver was a very rare 
thing over there. About the last time one 
had shown up, he had walked off with the 
French Grand Prix, using a Duesenberg. 
They wanted to encourage me, but that 
was only for the pleasure of seeing their 
own men lick me. 

We put the Miller on the road for car- 
buretion adjustments when the afternoon 
practice session started. I did quiet, 
three-lap spells, then came back to the 
pit, where Gazzini did the tuning and sent 
me out again. He was a good man— a 
tiny man with delicate features and hands 
like a woman's. Maybe it was this which 
gave him the right touch ; and inside an 
hour the Miller was strutting her stuff, 
but I didn't try anything showy. 

Italian drivers took their crimson autos 
past me, nearly every man lifting a hand 
as he went, challenging me to put my foot 
down, but I wouldn't have it. I had to 
get familiar with the course. 

Three German cars were in the event, 
and they had come specially from the 
Reich. There was a Mercedes, and two 
were Auto-Unions — vicious, low-built, 
cruel-looking cars with rear engines, the 
drivers sitting away up front. They were 
beautifully streamlined, with road-wheels 
hidden under fairings ; and the noise they 
made as they went by was a wicked 
scream. 

I STUDIED the corners and bends, pick- 
ing my best line through them, fixing 
my emergency braking points, getting the 
feel of the Miller. Just before practice 
ended, I hit the fast stretch in an attempt 
to find out what the wagon could do. The 
Miller came into it with twin blowers 
screaming— exhaust note reaching up and 
getting lost in the wind that shrieked past 
my ears, feeling solid as water. 

In those moments the car had the life 
you get only with real speed, while the 
road became a streaky ribbon, and the 
low ground beside it was a streaming 
blur. I took the revolution counter needle 
into the red, and held it, which meant that 
I was doing a shade over 160 m.p.h., and 
I still had power to spare. 

That satisfied me. If the Miller could 
stand up to the thrashing the race would 
give her, and if I could handle the car 
right, I should make a show, I felt. 

I spent the evening studying the turns 
on foot. There was to be practice for the 
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whole of the next day, and that would be 
all I should get. The day after that, the 
course would be closed, and officials 
would check over the cars. The next day 
would bring the race. 

I expected Lucy to show up next day, 
but she didn't. Gazzini borrowed a fast 
machine for me to use for part of that 
long practice spell, so that I could save 
the Miller. I didn't put my own car on 
the road until the final hour; and the 
moment I went out, no less than five Ital- 
ians and two of the Germans came after 
me, trying to work me into a scrap. 

They were burning to know what I'd 
got, but I wouldn't show them. I played 
cagey, going easy down the straights, 
but opening up for the corners, hitting 
them as fast as I dared, going through 
them with everything howling, coming 
away wide open — and then easing for the 
straight again, so that I didn't show fast 
figures over any lap. 

Like that, I got practice on the corners, 
without giving anything away. 

THERE was still no sign of Lucy that 
evening. Next morning Gazzini sent 
a man around the town, inquiring for a 
lady with a lot of baggage. When he drew 
a blank, I got the idea of driving out to 
the frontier, and maybe meeting her on 
the way. There was nothing more that 
I could do ; and Gazzini was able to han- 
dle the official business about the car bet- 
ter than I could. 

He lent me a quick little Fiat. I did 
some fast work along the autostrada to 
Turin, and went still faster over the 
military road out to the frontier station 
below Modane. I made the distance in- 
side three hours, and I'd seen nothing .of 
any trucks which might have been Lucy's 
when I parked the Fiat by the frontier 
post. 

The place was sandbagged, and there 
were soldiers everywhere. I saw great 
cradles of barbed wire ready to sling 
across the road and close it; and the 
ground on either hand was scarred by 
trench systems, with more wire. 

There were blockhouses, concrete tank- 
traps and camouflage — all of it a remind- 
er that the Italians were standing by, 
ready for anything. Equally, it was a 
reminder that it is dangerous to monkey 
around on any European frontier nowa- 
days. 

I waited about the post for a while, 
watching the customs men check traffic 
that trickled through. I spoke no Italian, 
and could make no inquiries ; but finally 



I got myself passe d onto the kilometer of 
road that crosses No Man's Land to the 
French frontier. I thought I could ask 
them there whether Lucy had passed 
through their post; I'd. learned enough 
French in college for that. 

The road was cut along the side of a 
hill, so that there was a cliff at onehand, 
and the ground fell away at the other. It 
was quiet along there, and across the 
falling ground I saw still more rusting 
barbed wire, great masses that twisted 
endlessly away, looking very ugly in the 
sunshine. 

Around a curve in the road I saw the 
actual frontier markers, where you step 
from Italy into France. Then I saw 
something else : 

Stacked up just inside Italian territory 
were one thousand-odd pieces of Ameri- 
can baggage, and Lucy was with them, 
sitting on a trunk and eating an apple. 
Two Italian sentries, with fixed bayonets, 
were keeping guard over her. 

"I'm arrested!" she called when she 
saw me, and she didn't seem worried. 

The sentries wouldn't let me go near. 
We stood ten feet apart while we talked. 
She said that her trucks had been slow on 
the road, and one had broken down com- 
ing over the mountains near Grenoble. 
The Italians wouldn't allow them to cross 
the frontier, so the men had simply un- 
loaded everything, and Lucy had been 
there since seven o'clock that morning. 

Now and again different officials had 
been down to look at her, and she'd had 
three different reliefs of sentries ; and she 
didn't think being arrested like this was 
really serious, because one of the sentries 
had just given her an apple. As if that 
meant anything ! 

"I'll get the rest of the way somehow," 
she said. 

Obviously she'd been arrested as a sus- 
pect; and being picked up more or less 
unaccounted for on any frontier in Eu- 
rope nowadays can lead to all sorts of 
complications. 

SO far as the Italians were concerned, 
here was a girl, blown in from no- 
where with a lot of other people's bag- 
gage; and things being what they were, 
they'd want to know all about it. 

She was, she said, still broke. She had 
a few francs, but that was all. 

"But I'll be in Alessandria before your 
race starts," she said, "because I want to 
see it. And the Italians will have to 
provide me with transport now! After 
all, they've stopped my trucks goin 
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through to Genoa, so they'll just have to 
take me there ! And they can't leave me 
sitting beside the road forever, either ! " 

AS she said that, four big army trucks 
> came rumbling down the slope be- 
hind me, and soldiers dropped off them as 
they backed around beside the luggage. 
Things happened then. 

The sentries moved Lucy and stood 
close guard over her. An officer had me 
shifted to the far side of the road. They 
halted all traffic coming in from France, 
then began to pitch the baggage aboard 
the trucks. 

Lucy looked across at me and smiled 
triumphantly when she saw them doing 
that. In no time at all, the trucks were 
loaded and starting back the way they 
had come, With Lucy, small and wide- 
eyed, sitting on the baggage in the front 
truck. She had a sentry on each side, 
and she was waving back to me like a kid 
on a hayride. 

There had been something very efficient 
and very threatening in the way those 
soldiers had come up. I started to run 
through the dust that the trucks raised, 
and I stayed with them until they took 
a side road just short of the frontier post. 
Then a sentry stopped me. 

I argued with him, but that got me no- 
where. Men came over from the post, 
and as far as I could make out, she had 
been taken to the frontier guard barracks 
for examination. After that, they told 
me to get going. They sent a couple of 
men with me to the Fiat to make sure 
that I did. 

I drove down the road for about a mile, 
then pulled onto the grass and stopped. 

I knew enough about the general situ- 
ation to realize that when you're grabbed 
on a frontier, as Lucy had been, it's just 
your bad luck. Being wartime, they are 
likely to stick you in jug, and there 
you stay until every statement you make 
is verified— and who was there to speak 
for Lucy? The least they would do 
would be to give her the whale of a grill- 
ing, and they'd also give that baggage a 
going-over like nobody's business. She'd 
probably be held for days, and she 
wouldn't be given a de luxe room with 
bath, either. 

I wondered if I could strike that side 
road somewhere above the sentry, get 
through to the barracks, vouch for her 
and help to explain things. So I left the 
car and started across the field beyond. 

Inside five minutes I found myself 
jumping trenches ; at the end of another 
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five minutes I had lost all idea of direc- 
tion and was dodging swathes of barbed 
wire and ducking around block-houses. It 
was when I took time out to look at some 
tank-traps, things I'd never seen close up, 
that an officer and six men came from 
nowhere and surrounded me. 

Half an hour after leaving the car, I 
was in a guardhouse, being searched. 
They took away my passport and put me 
in a cell, and it was dark when they 
brought me out again. An English-speak- 
ing Italian had turned up, and he said 
that he knew nothing of any American 
girl or her baggage. 

He was as suspicious as a rat, and what 
I told him about being there for the 
Circuito d'Alessandria didn't seem to 
count. He asked more questions than I 
would have believed possible— the nation- 
ality of my great-grandparents, when I 
arrived in Europe — what for, why? 
Where had I been since? Could I prove 
it ? He questioned me for two hours, then 
put me back in the cell. 

I knew that Lucy must be in another 
cell in some other guardhouse, going 
through the same thing, and I cursed my- 
self for having gone to Emile Pepin. If 
I hadn't, she'd have worked things out 
for herself some other way, and would 
never have been in this jam. 

Around midnight they gave me two 
blankets and a bowl of soup. By that 
time, I was desperate. It looked as though 
they'd do nothing more until morning, 
and I hadn't helped Lucy, and would miss 
the race as well. 

I cat-napped all night. Around eight 
o'clock in the morning, they gave me 
bread, beans and the lousiest coffee I've 
ever tasted, and at ten they took me out 
of the cell. The Italian was there, and 
with him was Gazzini and two race offi- 
cials from Alessandria. They identified 
me. 

"Y^OU will go under escort to Alessan- 
1 dria," the Italian said. "You may 
take part in the race." He went on : "The 
Venezia sails from Genoa at three o'clock 
on the day following this race. You will 
be escorted to the boat, and you will 
arrange to sail aboard her. If you fail to 
do this, you will be rearrested. You 
may go." 

We went. I had to take an Italian cop 
with me on the Fiat, and another rode 
with Gazzini. We were halfway back to 
Alessandria— moving all out, because the 
race started at two o'clock— when I re- 
membered something: 



I wouldn't have enough money to buy 
a passage on the Venezia — unless I did 
something good in the race. 

Even if I did, I wasn't going to sail 
and leave Lucy behind. I'd rather go 
back in the jug. 

The Miller was back-marker in the 
line-up; I'd entered late, and I hadn't 
lapped at a speed that would qualify for 
a better position. The machines were set 
in rows of three, the fastest in front ; and 
mechanics were standing by, waiting for 
the one-minute signal before they started 
up the motors. 

Gazzini was to give me the usual sig- 
nals from boards at the pit, and he'd flag 
me in for refueling on the fortieth lap. 
I'd had no time for anything except to 
change into driving kit, check the model 
over and read a good-luck cable from 
Kinnaird. 

Everywhere was color and excitement. 
The crowd was packed in the grand- 
stand, and behind palisades edging the 
road. This might be the last race until 
the war was over ; the men on the front 
cars were there to make it a good one. 

The sun burned down, and I found my- 
self tense and strung up. My abdomi- 
nal belt seemed to bite my middle, and 
the safety-strap cut across my thighs. _ I 
forced myself to take it easy, and tried 
to wipe from my mind worries about 
Lucy, passage money, my escort of cops. 
I reminded myself that I was there to race 

and show some of them the way home 

Then the arm of the starting semaphore 
lifted in the one-minute signal. 

Gazzini and his mechanics push-started 
me, then shoved the auto back into place 
with the motor roaring, and I was all set. 
He patted my shoulder, yelled good 
wishes, then dived away with all the other 
mechalnics, and left twenty cars howling 
on the road, the sun catching their paint 
through the smoke they made. 

I SNICKED into gear and watched the 
semaphore. It worked on a rope, and 
would twitch up a shade before it ac- 
tually fell. I was going to start on that 
twitch, jump some of the machines ahead 
and get on the tails of the fast ones — 
men like Tazio Pagello, Italy's ace, on 
an Alfa-Romeo ; Otto Henrich, a cham- 
pion German road-race driver, on the 
Mercedes. And there was Borzacchi, a 
rich amateur on a twin-motored Fabri- 
calla. And that was a car! It had a 
motor front and rear, and he sat between 
them. It was an experimental model, 
and the thing was terrific. 



Those three were together in a row 
near the front, and those race-wise boys 
were the men I wanted to ride with, mak- 
ing their race-tactics my own. 

THE tip of the semaphore suddenly 
jerked. I let up the clutch, and my 
rear wheels spun for grip before they 
kicked me away. I had the Miller streak- 
ing to the outside of the road while the 
red arm was still coming down. 

I shot past two rows of cars before 
they'd moved a yard, wheel-hubs skim- 
ming the front of iJie stand, the crowd on 
its feet for the start, and yelling. _ Spec- 
tators jumped back from the palisades, 
scared that I'd catch the fence; then I 
was up where I wa nted to be, and already 
the front rows were traveling. 

I was almost kissing wheel-hubs with 
Otto's Mercedes when we all came to the 
first turn — a lef :-hand corner with a 
stone-mason's yard on the outside. I 
gave the Miller all she'd take, and stayed 
with them as I went around the outside 
of the curve. 

Two hundred yards ahead was a right- 
hand turn over an iron bridge. I had 
Otto and the two Italian cracks with me, 
wheel to wheel. I'd either got to get 
ahead, or be crowded out for the brtdge. 

I held the throttle wide when they 
braked, shot by, made a straight-through 
gear-shift, then stood on everything — 
and the Miller went onto the bridge in 
a lovely clipped turn that left the Ger- 
man and the others at my tail. 

Now I was nicely set. There were 
six cars ahead, five Italians and a sil- 
very Auto-Union, setting the pace with a 
dog-fight. My pilan was to stay there 
until they had sorted themselves out, 
and the three cracks seemed to have the 
same idea, because they sat on my tail 
and didn't try to pass. 

We went off Ihe bridge into a long 
curve, then hit that fast stretch where 
the road formed an embankment. The 
six were tipping at 150 m.p.h., all along 
the straightaway, shifting position all 
the time. They slowed for the hairpin 
turn at the end with blasts of flame com- 
ing from their exhausts, and went 
through in a heap, with me taking their 
dust and smoke as I followed, a hail of 
stones from their back wheels hitting my 
radiator guard. 

The 1 road curved onto another iron 
bridge, recrossing the river. There was 
a bend with giant elms edging a ditch 
on its outside; then the road straight- 
ened in the stretch back to town. 



The pace-makers weni: down that in a 
tight bunch, the Auto-Union's tires skim- 
ming doorsteps. In the home turn, one 
of them tried to pinch inches, hit the 
corner too fast and started to slide. 

He shot across the road, broadsiding 
at a sandbank. I saw him catch it, and 
saw the underside of his auto as it keeled 
up, with spectators at the fence above 
yelling— ducking, running for their 
lives ! 

Then I was through the turn and go- 
ing past the grandstand. I'd started 
last, and I was coming round with only- 
five ahead at the end of the first lap, 
which was not so bad. I stayed there, 
watching what happened in the dog-fight 
in front. 

The German on the Auto-Union was a 
devil with magnificent nerve. The Ital- 
ians were like wild men. I could see 
that something was bound to go; and 
two laps later an Italian put his outside 
wheels on the grass verge along the 
raised straight. 

. I saw his rear tire kick black earth 
as the wheel spun for grip and didn't 
find it. His tail started to slide out, and 
I yelled into the wind, the way you al- 
ways do: "Hold it! For God's sake— 
hold ft I" 

HE couldn't hold it. His tail slashed 
suddenly, and the machine spun off 
the road, pitching to the field below. The 
tail hit first, and crumpled, digging into 
the soft earth. The car reared, pirouet- 
ting for the fraction of a second ; then the 
speed sent it somersaulting in great 
splashes of dust, and the sound of its 
crashing came through the noise of my 
own machine as I went by. 

I put from my mind what I'd seen. I 
wouldn't look at his smoking wreck 
when I cleared the hairpin, nor at the 
other one jammed across the sandbank 
on the home corner — nor at the crowd 
where still another had slugged through 
a fence by the first iron bridge. 

Three wrecks inside four laps — and 
another Italian dropped out of the dog- 
fight with smoke slashing in bannerets 
from the louvres of his motor hood. He'd 
put a con' rod through his crankcase. 

That finished the dog- fight, and it put 
me in fourth place. The Auto-Union 
took the lead, and lifted the pace, now 
that he wasn't hampered by close-riding 
cars. I sat where I was, with the three 
cracks still behind me. The Miller had 
a lot in hand, and the machines ahead 
weren't getting away. 




Knowing she was there, was like 
having the champagne again. 



Ten laps ran out — twenty, and I was 
still sitting fourth. Here and there, au- 
tos were pulled off the road, broken by 
the pace or by bad judgment. There 
were two more wrecks, one on the sec- 
ond bridge, but the machine had bounced 
clear of the course. 

Thirty laps — then I heard a growing 
scream through the shriek of my blow- 
ers, and Otto suddenly took his Mer- 
cedes past, jumping me. At once Pagello 
followed, his car a howling shape of scar- 
let, and while I was yet putting my foot 
right down, Borzacchi shot up with 
them. 

They had the fastest cars in the race, 
and knew it. They'd been waiting until 
other machines put themselves out and 
left the course clearer, and now the three 
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cars were starting to warm up for the 
real fight. 

That was okay with me, if I could 
stay on their tails until I felt ready to 
make my own challenge. The Miller 
was behaving beautifully, and she stayed 
with them all right as they started to 
peg back the machines ahead. The lead- 
ing Auto-Union was the toughest to 
pass, and he hung with me for a clear 
lap before he dropped away; he'd 
spoiled the tune of his machine in the 
opening laps. 

The three cracks traveled in a tight 
bunch. On the straights I had to lift 
the Miller to her limit to hold them 

Then I saw Gazzini signaling me in 
for replenishment next time round, and 
they were being flagged from their pits 
too. 

THEY were smart, those three. They'd 
worked up enough lead over every- 
thing else in the race— bar the Miller— to 
refuel and get away again and still be in 
front. Over the final distance of twenty 
laps they'd get down to real work. 

We came to the home turn and 
wheeled for the pits. I slid up, braking 
hard, ignition off. We had to change all 
wheels and tank up, and I left work on 
the car to Gazzini. 

I climbed out and made for the pit 
counter, and found my escort of cops 
helping out: one had a bottle of cham- 
pagne and a bucket; the other had a 
towel— lemon, fresh driving-gloves and 
clean goggles. I stuck my head in the 
bucket, and the champagne came froth- 
ing down through my hair, stinging the 
stone-cuts on my cheeks and jaw ; but it 
was good — cold and refreshing. 

I swabbed off, used water to swill the 
dust from my mouth, then sucked 
the lemon while I shuffled my shoes in the 
sand they'd spilled on the road for me. 
Gazzini and four mechanics were work- 
ing like madmen over the car; then 
he was yelling, and I started back— hel- 
met on, goggles, gloves— into the cock- 
pit, snapping over the safety-strap as 
the car came off the jacks. 

The crowd was shouting, and I caught 
Gazzini's voice. Away ahead I saw Otto 
—and Pagello and Borzacchi— already 
clear of their pits, cornering at the end 
of the grandstand straight. Then Gaz- 
zini and the mechanics were push-start- 
ing the car. The hot motor stalled — 
stalled again — suddenly roared; and I 
was into it once more, with twenty laps 
to go, and three cars ahead. 



Those three would now be going ab- 
solutely all out. Faster than before we'd 
come into the pits, when I'd been able 
to hold them only by using pretty well 
everything the Miller had. 

If I now hit every corner at the limit, 
if I worked to clip inches, if I opened 
wide down every straight and flogged the 
motor for acceleration, then I might just 
hold them. But I didn't think I could 
come up with them, let alone pass._ 

Only — a race is never over until the 
winner is home, and so I went after it 
with all I'd got. I had to, anyway, be- 
cause I needed some of that race money. 

Each time I went by, Gazzini showed 
me how many laps were left. The fig- 
ures clipped down, and the three cracks 
stayed out of sight ahead. Gazzini 
showed me fifteen — fourteen — thirteen; 
and then, in the hairpin turn, I saw Bor- 
zacchi's twin-motored job jammed into 
a great palisade of railway sleepers. 

It was smashed and smoking, with 
men clambering over the fence and offi- 
cials running. He'd come too fast to the 
turn, and had kept straight on instead 
of going round. On every lap I felt that 
was liable to happen to me, I was driv- 
ing so hard. » 

I KEPT at it, chasing the two in front, 
taking chances and bringing them off, 
with the cockpit like an oven now, and 
the sun blazing down, with grit in my • 
mouth and ears, and my brain starting 
to ache from the drilling screech. 

Twelve laps — eleven — ten — nine; and 
now there were very few cars left in the 
race. I had the corners to myself, and 
used all the road as I came to them. I 
clipped the turns so closely that people 
ran back each time they saw me come, 
and each time I was a bit closer to the 
fences. 

Eight laps — seven — six — five — four; 
and suddenly I knew I was tiring. 

I found myself clenching my teeth on 
the corners. I had cramp in stomach 
and hands. My judgment was going, so 
that my tires screamed on the curves 
because I didn't put the car through 
them just right. 

When Gazzini showed me that there 
were three laps to go, I knew it was no 
use. I was still flogging myself and the 
car, but I knew that the men in front 
were just too good. I still gave it every- 
thing, but down inside me I knew that it 
was no use. 

Then, on that lap, I noticed the crowds 
yelling at me, and waving. Spectators 
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were leaning over fences, hanging out 
from the balconies all the way down the 
home stretch, bending from windows and 
sweeping their arms, urging the Miller 
on. 

The crowd on the home corner was 
wild. I could see men shouting at me as 
I went through the turn and glanced at 
the pit. Somebody was standing on the 
pit counter, waving Old Glory— waving 
like mad I 
Lucy! 

Lucy swinging the flag above her head, 
dancing with excitement— Gazzini and 
an Italian army officer with her, both 
waving ! 

She saw me look, and she almost fell 
off the pit-planks as she Waved me on — 
and then I saw a red car cornering in 
the turn ahead, and knew it was Pagello. 

Seeing Lucy, knowing she was there, 
was like having the champagne over my 
head again. The cramps Went ; the tired- 
ness went— and everywhere the crowds 
seemed to have gone mad and were wav- 
ing me on. 

Through the curve, screaming at the 
bridge— and I caught Pagello at the far 
side. Smoke showed a sick motor, and 
he was looking back, watching for me. 
He lifted an arm, sweeping me ahead, 
month open and shouting as I passed. 

Then I knew what it was all about. 
There was only the German in front. If 
Pagello was out of it, they wanted me 
to catch and beat him. 

With Lucy there to watch, I'd do it— 
or break something. 

I went down the raised straight, with 
the Miller going as she'd never gone be- 
fore, and in the back of my mind I was 
thinking about Lucy. 

Maybe she had been released under 
open arrest, like me. Maybe she'd have 
to go back to jug if she hadn't passage 
money. But if I caught Otto, there'd 
be money enough to take us both home. 

Into the hairpin — through it — down 
the home-stretch; and the crowds were 
wilder than before — men bawling, wom- 
en screaming for me to go still faster, 
hats and bunting and arms waving — 
sending me on to where a blur of dust 
hung on the smoky road ahead. 

That, I knew, was Otto. 

ON the home turn I splintered the in- 
side palings with my wheel-hubs, 
and Gazzini 's board told me I was enter- 
ing the last lap. Lucy was holding the 
flag, not waving— just watching, crouched 
and tense. 
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I saw the sun flash whitely in the dust 
ahead as Otto .placed the Mercedes for 
the turn. I was a quarter-mile behind 
him as I followed over the bridge— howl- 
ing through the long curVe onto the fast 
straightaway for the last time. 

I couldn't tell if I was gaining, but I 
saw him hit the hairpin— and I saw him 
skid ! Dust and stones shot like a wave 
from the torn road-surface, and I yelled 
into the cockpit, because I knew that 
skid would slow him. 

HE was still clearing the turn when I 
went into it, holding my speed until 
some instinct told me that longer would 
be fatal — straight-through gear changes, 
braking with the car kicking under me, 
tires screeching— then Whoom-m-m-m! 
said the exhaust as the Miller kicked the 
turn behind and left speed-spume flying. 

Otto was still straightening his auto 
for the. bridge, and there was not ten 
yards between us when he found his 
speed and held me off. Then I saw that 
I'd lost a tire-tread from my \off-front 
wheel. 

The breaker-strip was showing. That 
meant a blow-out any moment, and I 
prayed the tire would hold, and not burst 
when we took the home corner, because 
it was there that I'd win or lose the race 
now. 

Otto Would cut it close. I'd have to 
corner outside him, go around him while 
he was still in the turn. If the tire went, 
or if I skidded, then it Would be cur- 
tains, all right. 

The crowd along the home-stretch had 
stopped yelling. The people at the win- 
dows and on the balconies were quite 
still — just watching. 

That last turn came up, and Otto 
eased out for it. I held the center of the 
road. He wheeled for the corner, square 
across my track. The crowds at the 
fences became one gaping mouth as they 
gasped when it seemed I must ram him ; 
then I was braking — braking and chang- 
ing down, all but nicking the tip of his 
tail as I shot past and threw the Miller 
into the turn with everything screaming. 

I felt her start to slide. I took weight 
off the brakes and stamped the throttle 
wide. If the rear wheels bit the road, 
I'd shoot straight; and if they didn't, 
they would aggravate the skid and kill 
me in the crack-up. 

They bit — threw me level with him. 
I saw him look, his mouth a slit below 
black goggles. I saw his head bend as 
he asked the white Mercedes for what 
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he needed to win. . . . Then he was fall- 
ing behind, and the Miller was pitching 
herself ahead as the black-and-white fin- 
ishing line across the road slashed up — 
slid to meet me — slipped under my front 
wheels as the checkered flag whipped 
down. 

That front tire blew out a hundred 
yards beyond the line, but it didn't mat- 
ter then. 

TWO hours later I was sitting on a cot 
above Gazzini's garage, easing off the 
cramps, feeling clean and relaxed after 
a shower. Lucy was sitting on the side 
of the cot, with iodine and swabs on a 
chair; she'd been treating the cuts that 
stones had left on my face. 

I'd collected checks for five thousand 
bucks, winner's money, plus bonus 
money, plus starting money, _ so there 
was no need to go back to the jug. 

"I really had a perfectly wonderful 
time after I was arrested at Modane," 
Lucy was telling me. "You see, the 
commandant of the frontier guards used 
to be an attache at Washington. He 
and his wife insisted that I be their 
guest overnight ! " 

She'd been having a wonderful time, 
while I'd been in a cell, worried about 
her! The commandant and his wife 
had brought her down to Alessandria in 
time for the race, bringing the baggage 
on the trucks which had first picked it 
up. Lucy hadn't been able to get 
through to the pit until near the finish, 
when she'd seen how things were going. 

"I wanted to let you know I was 
watching," she said, "and sort of wave 
you on." 

The commandant had fixed it for her 
to sail on the Venezia, using his influence 
so that she needn't pay for her passage 
until after she arrived in New York, be- 
cause she was still broke. The trucks 
were taking the baggage down to the 
boat, and she had nothing more to bother 
about. 

She was very pleased with herself, be- 
cause she believed that she had done all 
that she had set out to do. But I 
couldn't forget the arrangement I'd made 
with Pepin in Paris. She hadn't made 
out in the way she thought ; I'd deceived 
her about it, and that took the edge off 
everything for me. 

I'd won the race. I was going to be 
guest of honor at the banquet in the eve- 
ning, and Lucy would be there. Every- 
one in sight was pleased with me, and 
Kinnaird and his mess would stage their 



whale of a party when they got the cable 
I'd sent. Everything should have been 
tops with me — but I felt lousy because 
I'd cheated Lucy. 

She straightened out the iodine and 
the swabs on the chair, and it suddenly 
got quiet. The town was noisy outside, 
but the quiet in the room was close. She 
put everything straight; then she spoke 
without looking at me. 

"By the way, I never used that man's 
trucks, you know ! " 

"Trucks?" My heart took a dive. 

"You sent that Pepin to me, didn't 
you!" she said accusingly. "I guessed 
it, and he admitted it, finally. He's 
mailing your money back to you." 

That left me with nothing to say. She 
knew the way I'd interfered, and this 
was my finish. 

"I didn't need him, because I arranged 
a deal with the owner of the garage in 
Rue Monsigny," she said. "He gave me 
transportation for the baggage, in return 
for a ten-per-cent interest. I'm to send 
his money when I get home." 

SHE fiddled with the things on the 
chair. 

"So I have cone through, all on my 
own," she said quietly, after a bit. * 

She stood up. I thought she was go- 
ing to walk out on me ; but suddenly she 
whirled round, her voice rising. 

"I thought you were rooting for me ! " 
she exclaimed, smiling now. "I made 
it ! Aren't you pleased ?" 

Her eyes were alight, and she was 
laughing. 

"Aren't you mad at me?" I asked, and 
came off the cot. 

"Mad?" She laughed again. "Mad, 
no ! Why, I think you've been absolute- 
ly swell!" 

Suddenly everything came right. 

"I think you were darned nice about 
what you tried to do for me in Paris," 
she said. "And I think you're a grand 
driver," she went on, "and I think it's 
grand that we've; both come through 
with what we started out to do!" 

Sure, it was grand! She'd made out 
all on her own — all the way ! 

You bet it was grand — and we were 
going home together, on the same boat. 

I reminded her of that, and she 
laughed — laughed so that her long lashes 
closed and made you wait for her eyes 
to come peeping through again. 

And the boat would take nine days to 
get across. 

Nine days I 
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THE manner in which I chanced 
to see the body on the doorstep 
was in itself a bit noteworthy. 
Strictly speaking, there was no 
doorstep. Dr. Morton's house, like most 
of the smaller places in Pine Springs, 
was built fiat on the desert sand. 

Wakening unusually early, about six, 
I slipped into trunks and sweat-shirt 
and went out to get the morning paper 
at the gate. Our cot tage was surround- 
ed by a picket fence:; this was why we 
had leased it. My sister Bathsheba saw 
that fence and babbled rapturously to 
high heaven. A colonial cottage and a 
picket fence, amid the adobe, concrete 
and plaster palaces of this Western re- 
sort, warmed her New England heart. 
I dislike incongruous things, but she 
brushes aside all such trifles. The house 
was ours for the season. 

Picking up the tightly rolled news- 
paper, I noticed a car standing across 
the street in front of Morton's house, 
as I drank the morning air into my 
lungs with sheer sensuous enjoyment. 
Like the sunrise and sunset air of Egypt, 
that of Pine Springs has an almost inde- 
scribable quality; one' feels it like a very 
substance, balmy and mellifluous, grate- 
ful to the skin and lungs alike. 

This being early October, the sun was 
just above the horizon, a blazing ball of 
golden fire, impregnating all things with 
quivering life. The big tamarisk at the 
front of the Morton place struck me 
with sudden contrast under those level 
rays. Its yellow-green masses held blue 
ominous shadows; it too came from 
Egypt, I recollected. Those feathery 
fronds that changed not with the seasons 
impacted upon me with a queerly sinis- 
ter note, as though some dread horror 
lingered here unseen to be wakened with 
the morning light. 
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I dispelled the feeling with a laugh. 
Rather, it was dispelled by sight of the 
car across the street. This was a large, 
expensive, luxurious imported coupe, 
and its presence was vaguely puzzling. 

Dr. Morton was one of the oldest in- 
habitants. He had been here long be- 
fore Pine Springs became a winter resort 
for idlers of great wealth. As a physi- 
cian, he no longer practised, though he 
did retain a few patients of long stand- 
ing. He was a scholar, a quiet, lovable 
old man, very much a recluse. 

I knew him rather well, from our oc- 
casional meetings; also, his famous work 
on the Origin of Rag Paper in China 
had for years been one of my technical 
standbys. Much of his early life had 
been spent in China, where his son and 
daughter-in-law had died, leaving him 
one granddaughter. With Kathy Mor- 
ton, Bathsheba and I were on intimate 
terms, though not so intimate as I could 
wish. 

A six-foot wall surrounded the adobe 
house and large gardens. Despite evi- 
dently ample wealth, the Mortons lived 
most simply, with a secretary and a Fili- 
pino houseboy. Thus, sight of the rath- 
er blatant car at their gate was momen- 
tarily puzzling. 

Glancing past the car, I saw that the 
heavy wooden gates stood open. Some- 
thing inside those gates, on the wide 
concrete slab in front of the porch, 
jerked at my attention; and instantly 
the sense of lurking, hovering horror re- 
turned and took tangible shape. The 
body of a man lay there; and I knew 
at once that the man was dead. 

The statement is not fantastic. I 
have been a consultant technician to the 
law in three great cities, and my courses 
on the subject of Physical Evidence are 
used by many police-instruction schools. 
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While often termed a criminologist, I 
am, let us hope, something more than 
this ill-used term implies. 

As I have often pointed out, there is a 
distinct sense of death, as there is a dis- 
tinct sense of emptiness in an abandoned 
house. A sensitive person cannot mis- 
take a sleeping man, or a sleeping dog, 
for a dead one; a person acquainted 
with death recognizes it when he sees it, 
or more properly, feels it. 

BATHSHEBA and I were just back 
from a year's trip around the world, 
Bathsheba devoting herself to flirting 
and gushing, while I put in some hard 
licks, studying technical police methods 
from Lyons to Singapore. For the past 
two months I had secluded myself here 
in Pine Springs, in order to translate my 
notebooks into factual pages, leaving 
Bathsheba to flit about town and enjoy 
life in her own way. 

I wanted no link with publicity. My 
first impulse was to turn away from the 
dead man. However, on the chance that 
I might be wrong, that he might be alive 
and in need of help, I started across the 
street. 

Pausing briefly at the car and glanc- 
ing into it, nothing caught my eye ex- 
cept a slight, compact blob of mud on 
the floor-mat beneath the steering- 
wheel, and I passed on through the open 
gates and up to the prostrate figure. 

Let me regretfully admit that its posi- 
tion, at the moment, struck me as odd 
but not significant. The right leg was 
crossed at a sharp angle across the left 
leg. The right arm lay across the breast. 
The left arm was extended above the 
head and bent acutely at the elbow, as 
though warding off a blow. The face 
was that of a young man, weakly self- 
indulgent, unknown to me. 

Possible crime, I must emphasize, was 
far from my thought. In order to feel 
the heart, I moved the right arm, and 
straightened it down beside the thigh. 
It flexed freely at the elbow, but life was 
extinct; either rigor mortis had not set 
in, or it was far from complete. Almost 
mechanically, I looked for some indica- 
tion of the cause of death, but there 
was none. 

The young man's garments won my 
attention. He wore a veldt shirt and 
slacks of heavy blue tussore silk, and a 
handsome jacket of merino and suede- 
garb such as is commonly worn for day 
or evening alike by resorters. The odd 
thing was the absolute newness of the 



garments. The shirt showed its pristine 
folds; the crease of the slacks was like a 
knife-edge. The jacket was brand new. 
The rope-soled sandals on the feet 
showed no wear. 

With a shrug, I rose and stepped 
across the porch to the door. This was 
not my affair. I wanted none of it, and 
would have none oi: it. Regret over this 
discovery assailed me while crossing to 
the bell. Now I must give my evidence, 
and my time and work must suffer en- 
croachment, though it might still be pos- 
sible to avoid publicity. 

I pressed the bell. After some little 
time, the door was opened by the secre- 
tary, Jessop. I would far sooner have 
seen anyone else in the house. 

I disliked Jessop heartily. He was a 
small, slightly stooped man of about 
fifty, with thick-lensed spectacles. Bath- 
sheba called him a prissy fellow, which 
describes him rather aptly. 

"Why, it's Mr. Bodham!" he ex- 
claimed, staring at me in surprise. "Is 
anything wrong, sir?" 

"I hope not." The man's subservient 
air flecked me on the raw. "You seem 
to have a caller here—" 

Jessop saw the dead man. He let qiit 
a startled grunt as though he had been 
hit under the belt, and his jaw fell. 

"Do you know who it is?" I asked. 

"Why— why, yes!" he said in sudden 
agitation. "Yes sir. Young Mr. Devry. 
He's a patient, in a way, of Dr. Mor- 
ton's." 

Abruptly he broke off. His eyes wid- 
ened on the body, as though something 
about it had struck into him with swift 
dismay. I turned away. 

"It's your funeral," I said rather bru- 
tally. "Phone the police, and don't 
touch the corpse." 

Ignoring him further, I walked back 
across the street. 

THERE, for the first time, it occurred 
to me that I myself had touched the 
body— I, of all people! However, it did 
not seem in the least important; and I 
could not undo the mistake now without 
drawing the attent ion of Jessop. That 
clenched hand across the breast might 
have indicated heart-trouble, I thought. 
The young man had been trying to 
reach the Doctor, had keeled over, and 
died on the spot; this seemed clear. 

Indeed, nothing else seemed possible. 
I had been in this quiet desert resort for 
a month. Its peculiar nerve-quieting 
influence had left me composed, utterly 
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forgetful of cities and their ways. The 
brilliant sunlight, balmy yet vibrant 
air, the mountains behind and the desert 
vistas before, had relieved all tenseness 
and high-strung restiveness. 

Despite floods of tourists, nothing ever 
happened here, except the usual mur- 
derous highway accidents. Off the main 
routes of travel, Pine Springs bred a fic- 
titious activity for the sake of the visi- 
tors, yet could not break away from its 
ancient peace, its tranquil trees and 
moonlight and solitude. Of nights, coy- 
otes howled close to the town, and of 
days the far vistas of sky and desert were 
friendly neighbors. Crime did not exist 
here, except perhaps on the Indian reser- 
vation. A police force of eight men 
and an Indian agent handled anything 
that might come up. 

WHEN I stepped into the cottage, 
Bathsheba met me with her radiant 
smile. She was just zipping her sun-suit 
;up to the neck. 

I "I heard you prowling around, and 
here I am," she said brightly. "Sit 
down, and don't fuss. Breakfast is on 
the way. What's the news this morn- 
ing? Have the British won the war? 
Wffat did the market do yesterday? I 
do hope aircraft stocks went up. Do 
you want orange-juice and coffee both?" 
"Yes," I replied simply. 

To Bathsheba, questions are merely 
a form of conversation, to be rattled off 
without thought of response. Yet she 
is an attractive thing. Even my broth- 
erly eye approves her exterior; she is 
lovely as a Dresden china shepherdess, 
and has fully as weighty a brain. 

Despite our superficial bickering, 
Bashy and I have always understood 
each other extraordinarily well, and her 
butterfly point of view has frequently 
been of the greatest help to me. A sun- 
nier and more equably tempered person 
I have never known. 

"You might at least read me the head- 
lines," she said cheerfully, as she bustled 
about the kitchen. "Come, Tom, what's 
the biggest item of news this morning?" 

"Dead man across the street," I re- 
joined. "On Dr. Morton's doorstep. 
That is, if you can call it a doorstep." 

She stopped short, her blue eyes wide 
and startled. 

"Are you joking?" 

"No," I said absently, sipping my 
orange-juice and eying the newspaper. 
"No. It's a serious thing. The door- 
step, or threshold, has a very prominent 



place in primitive or even in evolved 
civilization. The significance is some- 
times very grave—" 

"Thomas Bodham!" She meant busi- 
ness this time. "Stop treating me like a 
child! You don't mean that Dr. Morton 
is dead?" 

"God forbid! He's in bed, so far as I 
know. But there's certainly a dead man 
on his doorstep. I called out that ass 
Jessop and left the matter to him. None 
of my business. Since I discovered the 
body, I suppose the coroner will want 
my evidence." 

"Who is the— the dead man?" 

"Stranger to me." I did not wish to 
discuss the thing endlessly. 

Bathsheba fluttered. "Why, this is 
simply terrible, Tom! It can't be pos- 
sible. They never have any dead peo- 
ple here in Pine Springs! Why, only 
yesterday Mrs. McManus was saying 
that the nearest undertaker is at Pretona 
and it's a great argument for tourists 
that no one ever dies here! I suppose if 
there's any danger of death, they take 
the poor creature to Pretona or Roydron 
or somewhere. It's rather absurd to 
what lengths these resorts will go, in the 
effort to encourage visitors. Why don't 
you do something about it?" 

"I'm not interested in the Pine 
Springs tourist trade," 

"Silly! You know very well that I 
mean the dead man. That's your busi- 
ness. Mysteries and murders and all 
that sort of thing. You're famous for 
things you do with microscopes and 
queer apparatus. . . . Here's your cof- 
fee; mind, it's hot. Why don't you take 
charge of it?" 

I LOOKED up from the paper. "Give 
me some cream, and I will." 
"Don't take that attitude, Tom. I 
mean the dead man." 

"Do you want me to drag him in here 
for breakfast?" 

"Please, Tom-I don't like you a bit 
when you assume that cynical air. It's 
not you at all." Bashy was flushed and 
serious, and with a sigh I abandoned 
the newspaper. "When you put on this 
horrid blase mask, you're not a nice 
man. Other times, you're simply grand. 
Now be yourself. Think of Kathy and 
poor Dr. Morton; you should save them 
trouble here." 

"Now, Bashy, lower your sights," I 
began. "They're in no trouble. There's 
no crime or mystery, no police matter, 
nothing to save them from—" 
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Memory checked me, memory of the 
dead man's singular position. She did 
not notice it, however, and I hurried on: 
I "I don't want to be hauled into the 
thing as a friend of the family. Let the 
cops cart the man off. He's just some 
patient trying to reach the Doctor, and 
keeled over before getting to the house. 
I have more important stuff on hand. 
The work of the Singapore police among 
the Malay and Chinese criminal socie- 
ties has some fascinating angles. Then I 
must check on those curious cases in 
Cairo, so oddly related to the Bombay 
murders of last year—" 

BATHSHEBA sat down and reached 
for the front section of the paper. 
"Very well, Tom. But Dr. Morton is 
a darling old man. Kathy's an angel. 
You should help them. I wonder 
what the man's name was." 

"Devry," I said absently. "Here, lis- 
ten to what Lee Shippey says in his col- 
umn—" 

"Devry?" Bathsheba fairly exploded. 
"Tom! You knew it all the time! You 
say it's Devry? Nathaniel Devry?" 

"Good Lord!" I gulped my coffee 
and rose. "Can't I even read the morning 
paper in peace? Yes. Jessop knew him." 

"Why, everybody knows him here!" 
Bathsheba gawked at me. "Nathaniel 
IV, they call him-you know, the Devry 
family of Baltimore, the multi-million- 
aires, the Fabulous House of Devry, as 
a magazine article called it, only two 
months ago." 

"Oh!" I had heard of that family, nat- 
urally. Everyone in America had heard 
of them. "Hadn't occurred to me it 
was that family." 

"They have a place here!" cried Bath- 
sheba, enjoying herself now. "That 
enormous house up on the mountain 
slope. Nathaniel III and his family are 
there now. You must have heard of 
the young man, Tom. He's famous for 
his wild parties and his hard drinking, 
and the scandals he has caused!" 

"I don't read the scandal sheets," I 
broke in. "You may be right, Bashy. 
So what? None of my business. This 
makes it more emphatically none of my 
business. If you're right about the 
corpse, it's not a death-it's an event! I 
want nothing to do with it." 

Bathsheba drew down her brows at 
me. "Why did you lie about not know- 
ing him?" 

"I don't lie, charming she-sister! 
Didn't think about his name. Didn't 



care. Don't care now. Don't expect to 
care. Now are you satisfied?" 

"No," she said. At times, Bathsheba 
has an astonishing gift of penetration. 
"You did lie. You're worried. There 
are things about iit you haven't told 
me. 

"Suit yourself," I retorted, and went 
to my study. 

To myself, I admitted that my sister 
was right. Odd little things stuck in my 
mind, such as the position of the corpse, 
the newness of the garments, the blob of j 
mud on the car floor; things that some- 
how struck me instinctively as unnatu-| 
ral, like the waving of a bush on a wind- 
less day. Why? I refused to ask myself 
the question or seek any answer. 

The only thing in connection with the 
entire matter that worried me, was how 
this grisly morning sight would affect 
Kathy Morton. That had been a shrewd 
thrust on Bathsheba's part. She must 
have, I reflected, some suspicion that I 
thought a lot more of Kathy than I was 
willing to admit to anyone. And so I 

did. , , 

Resolutely shoving the whole thing 
aside, I spent an hour at intensive work 
on my notes, and so absorbed was Tin 
my work that when Bathsheba appeared 
I had forgotten the morning's incident. 

"They want you, Tom," she said. 
"The coroner has come from Roydron 
and an officer is here to get you." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed. "The dead man, 
of course. Yes, I'll be right out." 

A LOCAL officer was on the porch, 
cars were in the street, and as we 
started across a small crowd was visible in 
the Morton grounds. As we approached, 
the officer identified those whom I did 
not know; the local police chief Bishop, 
the county coroner and assistants, a 
spare, nervous man with tear-streaked 
cheeks who was Nathaniel III, father of 
the dead man, and a few others. The 
body was of course covered over. Then 
there were Kathy and her grandfather, 
with Jessop and the Filipino houseboy. 

Kathy was naturally troubled and 
anxious. ■Dr. Morton was giving evi- 
dence to the coroner's panel, and Kathy 
came to me with a quick greeting. 

"This is a terrible thing! Does Bashy 
know about it?" 

"More or less," I said. "Was this 
man a friend of yours?" 

"No; only a slight acquaintance." 
Kathy had none of Bathsheba's radi- 
ance. She was dark, a dusky glow in her 
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tanned face, her dark eyes very vibrant 
and alive. Usually quick to laughter, 
she was now grave and steady, her high- 
boned features eloquent of the restraint 
that means strength. 

Dr. Morton's words caught my ear, his 
low, gentle voice agitated: "A coronary 
lesion-thrombosis. No, I cannot ac- 
count for his position, sir; perhaps a 
spasmodic muscular eifort in the instant 
of death. I did not need to disturb the 
body. Death was quite evident." 

"As he was a patient of yours, in a 
way, will you be prepared to vouch for 
the cause of death?" 

"Absolutely," said Morton. "It was 
obvious. I treated him five days ago." 

The Doctor, I saw, was much agitated. 
He "was one of those e ld men who seem 
to deserve the word saintly. Long snow- 
white hair fell about delicately carven 
features of tremendous strength— jutting 
nose and chin, chiseled as by Buonarotti, 
yet all imbued with a surpassing tender- 
ness, a gentle wisdom. He glanced at 
me, smiled and nodded, and the cor- 
oner dismissed him. 

I was then taken in hand. My testi- 
mony was simple and brief. The police, 
who had finished their work with cam- 
era and tape, lifted the covering from 
the body, momentarily. 

"Yes," I replied to the question. 
"That's the man." 

"Do you know him?" 

"Never saw him before, to my knowl- 
edge." 

"The body is just as you first saw it?" 

"Yes," I said, as they covered it from 
sight again. 

"That's all, Mr. Bodham. You'll be 
available for the regular inquest, of 
course? This is merely the preliminary 
hearing." 

Bathsheba had ordered me to bring 
Kathy over for breakfast. Since Dr. 
Morton was talking with Nathaniel Dev- 
ry III and Jessop, Kathy readily accept- 
ed, and we crossed the street together to 
the cottage. 



As I held the gate open for her, an 
odd fact suddenly impacted on my 
brain. Perhaps it had been delayed by 
my absorption in Kathy, for I am not 
ordinarily such a downright nitwit. 

I had told the coroner, heedlessly, that 
the body was just as I had first seen it. 
This was true. And this was the singu- 
lar thing— that it was just as I had first 
seen it! However, the matter was of no 
moment, I reflected. The coroner or Dr. 
Morton had replaced that right arm 
across the breast. .It might even have 
reassumed that position itself, with ad- 
vancing rigor mortis; so I thought no 
more of it-until later. 



Chapter Two 

ON the second day after the prelimi- 
nary hearing, the actual inquest 
took place. I gathered that the delay 
was to enable certain relatives to arrive 
from the East. In the interim, I also 
heard-from Bathsheba, since I did not 
read the numerous newspaper spreads— 
a host of details regarding the wild life 
and reckless career of young Devry. 

The coroner, very decently, held the 
inquest at the local police station, to 
save all witnesses the trip to the mortu- 
ary at Pretona. I arrived to find high- 
way police controlling traffic and the 
street outside the police- and fire-station 
packed with people, augmented by the 
batteries of photographers and reporters 
from Los Angeles. The death of Na- 
thaniel IV was no national calamity, but 
it was a national news item. 

The Fabulous House of Devry, as the 
newspapers had come to call it, was to 
be well represented. I had come with 
the Morton party, and was talking with 
Kathy on the outskirts of the throng 
when an enormous green limousine 
drew to a hissing stop at the white strip 
before the station. A young Chinese 
in livery hopped briskly out and opened 
the door. 
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The spare, nervous man whom I 
knew to be Nathaniel III emerged, and 
assisted two heavily veiled women to the 
cement— the mother and sister of the 
deceased. News- and camera-men and the 
crowd surged forward, but the police 
checked the onrush. The three vanished 
inside the station. Then a fourth person 
left the car, escorted by a man whom by 
his manner I took to be a family lawyer. 

A fourth person? Heavens, nol 
Wherever that woman was, no one else 
existed. She was one of those people 
who fill a room, a hall, a street, with 
their personality, and who dwarf any 
and everyone around them. She was 
obviously of great age. She had a hawk- 
like face such as the mummy of Rameses 
the Great exhibits, and a great dome of 
a head, over which thin white hair was 
drawn severely back. 

A queer old-fashioned cape about her 
shoulders was held together with a chain 
of strung jade— the deep emerald gem 
jade, only to be had by fabulous weath. 
Her hands were gaunt but steady, her 
step firm and elastic; she faced the 
yawping camera-men with scornful si- 
lence, her black eyes unwinking. 

Kathy pressed my arm. 

"Miss Devry, Tom! The Miss Devry 
—doesn't she look like a legend, a myth, 
a person of fable and story?" 

I grunted. "She looks like an old 
woman who's hard as hell. The Miss 
Devry who's head of the family and runs 
the whole business organization, eh? 
I've heard of her. If you knew young 
Devry, I suppose you know all these 
people?" 

"I only knew him slightly, Tom— an 
acquaintance, no more," she said gently. 
"Grandfather knows them intimately, 
though I don't think he's ever met them. 
They all come into his book, you know. 
Miss Devry's father, the first Nathaniel, 
founded the fortune. All that should in- 
terest you a lot." 

"You know it doesn't," I said. "Sorry, 
but facts are facts." 

"That's one thing I like about you," 
she rejoined in her quiet way. "You're 
really yourself," she added, and pressed 
my arm again. 

I KNEW, of course, that Dr. Morton's 
great opus, "Economic America in 
China," was in course of production and 
had been for many years; two volumes 
had been published, and he was work- 
ing on other volumes. This voluminous 
history of the China trade dealt wholly 



with commercial aspects and was for- 
eign to my interests. 

"Who's the man with Miss Devry— 
looks like a lawyer?" I asked as the two 
disappeared. 

"Peterson," she replied. "Her secre- 
tary." 

He stuck in one's memory. Long bony 
jaw, thin hair, sunken eyes, a servile 
manner. "Uriah Heep with a clean col- 
lar on," I commented, and Kathy gave 
a soft laugh. 

"Not bad, Tom, not half badl But 
come on. There's Grandfather waving 
at us to get in." 

I wormed a way through the press. 
We followed Dr. Morton and the irritat- 
ing Jessop through the corridor of the 
police-station, and into a large room set 
aside for the coroner's use. Lack of 
room precluded the admission of any 
except the witnesses, officials and jury. 
Dr. Morton, Kathy, Jessop and I took 
the front chairs oi: a crowded little clus- 
ter assigned the witnesses. The Devry 
family sat behind us; indeed, Miss Devry 
was immediately behind Dr. Morton. 

THE formalities were few and simple. 
Legal identification of the corpse, 
which was not present, had been covered 
in the usual manner. I was called, and 
gave my evidence. 

I had previously reflected whether or 
not to mention any change in the posi- 
tion of the body, and decided against it 
as immaterial unless some reason showed 
up to change my decision. When I was 
dismissed, James Jessop was called. He 
was obviously nervous, but spoke with 
great clarity, verifying my brief state- 
ment, and stating how he had phoned 
the police and had summoned Dr. Mor- 
ton to look at the body. 

"Can you tell us anything that might 
aid in establishing the time of death?" 
asked the coroner. 

Jessop shook his small, ugly head. 
"Nothing." 

"Suppose you tell us the movements 
of the household that night, Mr. Jessop." 
"Where shall I begin?" 
"At dinner— who was present?" 
"Dr. Morton, Miss Kathy Morton, and 
myself. Oh, yes— and Mr. Thompson! 
He comes two or three days a week to do 
typing for us. Sometimes when we work 
late he stays for dinner. That night we 
wanted to finish Chapter VI of Dr. Mor- 
ton's work, since it was highly important 
that certain books and papers borrowed 
from the university—" 
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"I hardly think we need much de- 
tail, Mr. Jessop," broke in the coroner. 
"Just the main events of the evening. 
When you retired, who might have vis- 
ited the house, and so on." 

"No - one visited the house," said Jes- 
sop. "Mr. Thompson left about nine. 
A little later Miss Kathy brought the 
Doctor his usual tray of biscuit and sher- 
ry. At ten, after getting the radio news, 
Dr. Morton retired. I stayed up quite a 
bit, perhaps an hour, preparing the next 
day's research notes. It takes time to get 
the documents correlated with—" 

"Quite so, Mr. Jessop. Please tell me 
what visitors came during the night." 

"None, to my knowledge," said Jes- 
sop, with his queer negative jerk. 

"Why do you qualify? Wouldn't you 
have known?" 

"Not necessarily. My quarters are in 
the cottage in the rear; some little dis- 
tance." 

"How far?" came the query. "Just 
approximate it." 

"I'm trying to recall the number of 
steps to the house. Close to a hundred 
and twenty feet. Let me see— I should 
say between a hundred and fifteen, and 
a hundred and twenty." 

'"Ehank you. During the night, you 
heard no arrival? You heard no car? 
You heard nothing of unusual import?" 

Jessop respectfully dissented to each 
question. 

"After your work in the house was 
finished, what did you do?" 

"I got a glass of milk in the kitchen. 
Then I went out to- my rooms, took a 
shower, went to bed, and read for a lit- 
tle while. I know I turned out my light 
precisely at twelve. I try to keep exact 
hours; it is a matter of habit." 

JESSOP was dismissed. Kathy testified 
briefly and Dr. Morton followed. The 
gentle old man was impressive. His 
profile was not unlike that of Miss Devry 
in its strength and decision, but his was 
marked by an old-age benignity and hers 
was decidedly not. 

"You have said that the deceased was 
a patient of yours. Will you explain 
this statement, Dr. Morton?" 

"I gave up my practise years ago," 
Morton replied. "One evening young 
Devry brought my granddaughter home 
from some social affair. He had a heart- 
attack while there. I looked after him, 
advising that he consult his physician. 
He scoffed at me and asked me to pre- 
scribe for him. I did so. Several times 
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after that occasion he dropped in to see 
me, asking me to have a look at him. I 
must say frankly that I only did so in 
the hope that I might persuade him to 
give up the use of alcoholic liquors." 

"Then you considered him in the 
light of a patient?" 

"Yes. I had treated him within the 
Week." 

"Did death, in your opinion, result 
from natural causes?" 

"I signed the death-certificate on that 
assumption. There is no question of his 
thyroid condition and heart lesion? Any 
excitement at all might have caused his 
death." 

"May we assume that the deceased, 
feeling an attack coming, might have 
attempted to reach you and that death 
overtook him as he reached your 
house?" 

"Yes. That is my own assumption. I 
can think of no other reason for his call 
during the early morning hours." 

"Can you tell us approximately when 
death occurred? Within the usual lim- 
itations." 

"In my opinion, which can only be an 
opinion, somewhere about three o'clock." 

MORTON was dismissed and re- 
placed by the police surgeon, a 
local practitioner named Gregg, a young, 
decisive and obviously very able man. He 
differed slightly from Morton as to the 
time of death, placing it at about two 
o'clock, due to the body's temperature; a 
juror's question elicited his explanation 
that a corpse will cool at the rate of one 
degree per hour. As to the cause of 
death, he agreed with Dr. Morton. 

"There was no wound, no indication 
of a contusion of any sort." . 

"Would you be able to state positive- 
ly that the deceased died from natural 
causes?" 

There was a momentary silence. 
"No," replied Gregg. "I could not so 
state unless I had handled him as a 
patient. But I accept without hesita- 
tion the opinion of so eminent a physi- 
cian as my confrere Dr. Morton, whose 
experience and knowledge so far tran- 
scend my own." 

It was gracefully said, and as pretty 
an example of professional courtesy as I 
could remember; like all courteous 
things, it eased the tension and gave the 
room an almost pleasant atmosphere. 

Gregg was dismissed, and the move- 
ments of Devry during his last night on 
earth were followed. Nothing of inter- 
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est developed until a gawky youth 
named Elmer Nockett came up. He was 
the parking attendant at the Isle of 
Araby, a night-spot located a mile out- 
side the city limits. Devry had spent 
the evening here. Nockett stated that 
Devry, who was a regular patron, had 
left the place at about one-thirty in the 
morning. 

"Did you notice anything unusual 
about Mr. Devry that night?" 

"He had been drinking, of course; he 
always did. He seemed normal to me. 
He wasn't drunk." 

"Perhaps he was so drunk as to seem 
quite normal?" 

Nockett hesitated on this, and finally 
admitted the possibility. 

"And he left the place alone?" 

Nockett hesitated again. "No," he 
said reluctantly. 

"Come, Mr. Nockett! Let us have 
everything. Who was with him?" 

"Rose Wong. She's a singer at the 
Araby. He was taking her home." 

ROSE WONG was called, and was 
brought in, having arrived late. She 
had the peculiar eerie charm of higher- 
class Chinese girls, and the gravely seri- 
ous manner of her race. One conjec- 
tured that when she smiled, she would 
be a very fascinating young woman. The 
delicacy of her complexion reminded 
me of a mellowed parchment page be- 
fore an amber light. 

"You're employed at the Araby, Miss 
Wong?" 

''I sing there," she stated in a low, mu- 
sical voice. 

"Are you an American citizen, Miss 
Wong?" 

A flash glittered in her eye, as though 
from anger at the implication. 

"Yes. So is my father. So was my 
grandfather." 

"Can you tell us anything that might 
throw light on the death of Mr. Devry?" 

"Nothing. He drove me to my home. 
I got out and stood for a moment talk- 
ing. He did not leave the car. He 
seemed quite well, but— I'm sorry to say 
it, but I must— as though he had been 
drinking a good deal. I said good night 
and went in." 

"What time was it, if you know?" 

"I know, because I leave the club at 
one-thirty sharp, when I cease work. It 
could not have been later than one 
forty-five when we parted." 

"Was he in good spirits, apparently?" 

"He seemed to be, yes." 



"Can you add anything that might 
throw further light on this affair? Please 
think, Miss Wong. Is there anything 
that you consider we ought to know?" 

She sat quite relaxed, hands palm up 
in her lap. She shook her head slowly, 
looking down at her hands, and replied 
in the negative. I knew instantly that 
she was lying. The Occidental, assum- 
ing that inability to maintain another's 
gaze is an indication of falsehood, looks 
his man in the eye when he lies. The 
Oriental, more conscious than are we of 
the importance of gestures, is elaborate- 
ly careful of his hands and body and 
face when he lies. And Rose Wong lied, 
but no one else there knew it. She was 
dismissed. 

Formalities ensued— corroborative tes- 
timony of no interest. I sat next to Dr. 
Morton, as it chanced. I thought of the 
old Devry woman behind us, of the Dev- 
ry fortune; of the curious chance that 
had turned the black sheep to the com- 
pany of a Chinese girl. The matter, I 
thought, was being handled with great 
delicacy, for it was obvious that Devry 
must have been infatuated with this 
Rose Wong. 

Odd, this Chinese thread in the D^vry 
affairs! This poor devil, lying twisted 
on a doorstep— and suddenly, with rapid 
sequence, the thing flashed across my 
brain. I had moved the right arm. 
When the body was found, the arm had 
been moved, or had moved, back so that 
the hand was across the breast. The 
crossed leg, the hand over the head, the 
other hand across the breast— 

"Good God, Morton!" I muttered, 
low-voiced, to the old man at my side. 
"He might have been murdered, after 
all! You must know what his position 
meant!" 

Dr. Morton half turned to me. I 
shall never forget the look in his face— 
the pallor of those chiseled waxen fea- 
tures, the startled light that leaped in 
his eye. 

"His position?" he murmured. 
"Of course. The Sign of Death-the 
White Lotus society!" 

FOR a moment his eyes were fixed 
upon me; agitation filled them, an 
agitation so appalling, so infinitely pa- 
thetic, that it actually checked my voice. 
His hand fell upon my arm, and he 
whispered softly: 

"Not now, Bodham! Not here. Im- 
possible to discuss— never dreamed you'd 
know— yes, yes, we must talk this over." 
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"Very well," I assented quietly. "Sup- 
pose I run over to your place— when?" 
"Tonight. About eight/' 
"Right." 

He sighed, and relaxed. I leaned 
back; the coroner was instructing his 
jury that they should bring in a verdict 
of death due to natural causes, unless 
they saw some reason to the contrary. 
The six men rose and filed off into an 
inner room, and a buzz of tongues at 
once arose around us. 

I paid no heed, for I was following 
and enlarging upon the sudden train of 
thought that had led me to speak so im- 
petuously to Morton. It was informa- 
tion upon which I had come in my Sing- 
apore researches. The White Lotus so- 
ciety had been repressed there with iron 
hand. It was a secret guild of criminals 
that once extended from China down 
to the Straits. In my notes were the 
passwords, signs and other details of the 
society's inner workings. The position 
in which Devry had been found, was 
known as the Sign of Death. 

Therefore, one of two deductions was 
certain. He had not fallen in that twist- 
ed position by any chance. Either he 
had been murdered and placed in that 
position, which I had to admit was un- 
likely; or else he had died naturally and 
been placed in that position after death. 

I WAKENED from my abstraction to 
find that Miss Devry, who sat directly 
behind us, was leaning forward, and 
Morton had turned to speak with her. 

"I want to thank you," she was say- 
ing in a rich, throaty voice, "for your 
kindness in this matter, and for trying 
to rescue my grandnephew from him- 
self. I am Edna Devry." 

Morton half rose, but her hand impa- 
tiently detained him. "Sit down, sit 
down," she went on. "Don't make a 
fool of yourself with politeness, Doctor. 
I was hugely relieved to hear those in- 
structions to the jury— now we're saved 
a final scandal which I had dreaded." 

Morton murmured something I did 
not hear. She laughed harshly. 

"Don't look so shocked. I dare say 
I'm older than you. If I can stomach 
the thought, you certainly can. The boy 
was wild as a March hare. That he got 
his comeuppance in a natural fashion, 
is certainly a relief." 

Recalling what little I had read about 
her, I could see how the woman had 
earned her reputation as a tyrant. She 
was imperious, arrogant, both by na- 



ture and position. Under those shaggy 
white eyebrows, her sloe eyes twinkled 
with a grim mirth that was actually 
Mephistophelian. She obviously took 
delight in shocking those around her; 
there was nothing of the haute dame in 
her make-up, except her air of com- 
mand. She had both the gutter instincts 
and the genius of a Napoleon. 

BEFORE more could be said, the cor- 
oner's jury filed back into the room. 
Their verdict was simple; death from 
natural causes. Tension was broken. 
The case was ended, and the room be- 
gan to empty. 

I was looking about for Kathy when 
a hand caught my arm. The fingers 
gripped like iron. I turned, and was 
amazed when I found Miss Devry at 
my side. That claw of hers could hurt. 

"Young man, I want to have a word 
with you," she said abruptly. 

"You are very kind," I began. She 
cut me short. 

"Fiddlesticks! You're a famous man. 
I know who you are. You know me. 
Now come along home with me. I want 
a word in private with you; I'll send 
you home later. And keep your mouth 
shut until we're in private. Peterson!" 
This to the secretary beside her. "Stay 
here and look after all details, and take 
a taxi home when you're through. Come 
along, Bodham." 

I caught Kathy's eye. She flung me a 
smile of understanding, and a nod. Pe- 
terson flung me one sharp, lightning- 
swift look that stuck in my memory. 
Then I allowed Miss Devry to push off 
and made pretence to be escorting her; 
actually, she had me in tow like a child. 

Now, I am not a child. My first im- 
pulse was to resent her manner very 
actively, but I repressed the impulse. 
In my experience, pliancy has won far 
more than self-assertion. I am none of 
your fictional sleuths with piercing gaze 
and a diabolic know-all brain. I am 
twenty-eight, average in size, brown hair 
and eyes and mustache and a big nose; 
as Bathsheba has said, I have a face like 
a bent elbow. 

So I let Miss Devry propel me and 
said nothing. I was conscious of her tre- 
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jnfchdolis mental force, her personality, 
and I could sense a certain hostility. I 
am sensitive to such impressions, and 
they have served me well, as in the curi- 
ous Philadelphia episode of the limping 
man, which turned me from legal study 
to that of criminology. 

Outside, cameras clicked and news- 
men vociferously demanded a state- 
ment. Miss Devry totally ignored them. 

Chapter Three 

THAT ride to the Devry estate up on 
the shoulder of the mountain was 
no pleasant one. I was introduced to 
Nathaniel III, who with his wife made 
a superbly colorless pair, and to their 
daughter, Mrs. Andrey, who put back 
her veil to display an arrogant, selfish 
face devoid of either beauty or grief. 

Mrs. Devry maintained a monotonous 
sniffling which drove the old dowager 
to fury. 

"For the love of heaven, Viola," she 
snapped, "save your tears to impress the 
public! You've let the boy gallop 
around like a maniac without wasting 
a thought on him— so at. least be con- 
sistent." 

Neither Devry nor his wife made any 
reply. Evidently these people had an 
acute disregard, perhaps even hatred, 
for one another. 

Leaving the streets of the town, the 
big car cautiously negotiated the turns 
of a winding, climbing road. Broad 
sweeps of masonry and long retaining 
walls came into view. The house stood 
upon an enormous cut sliced into the 
sloping flank of the mountain itself. 

We came out on a great slab of cool 
jade-green cement, at least an acre in 
extent. In the center was a spacious 
fountain and tiled lily pool, overhung 
by tall palms transplanted and set at 
varying angles. The house was at the 
back of this ledge, against the naked 
reddish granite of San Jacinto. In any 
other setting it would have seemed gar- 
gantuan; here it was dwarfed by the 
immensity of the mountain behind and 
above, and the outspread desert reaches 
below, for it had a view of the town and 
all the upper Valley beyond, across to 
the sandy hills that rimmed the horizon. 

"Come along, Mr. Bodham." Utter- 
ly ignoring the others, Miss Devry led 
me into the house and straight to a 
front corner room whose balcony com- 
manded all that glorious view. "This 



is my own room, and when I'm here, 
thank God, nobody dares disturb me. 
Sit down, sit down!" 

-She settled herself in a chair beside a 
huge flat-topped desk, lit a cigarette, 
and inhaled thinly. 

"All right, speak out," she command- 
ed. "Why did you tell Morton the boy 
was murdered, and what does the posi- 
tion of the body mean? Out with it!" 

With a start, I knew instantly that she 
had overheard my incautious utterance. 
She smiled grimly at my expression. 

"Yes, I've ears like a cat, and a 
damned good thing it is, sometimes," she 
snapped. "Answer!" 

I leaned back in my chair and helped 
myself to a cigarette. 

"Don't go too fast, Miss Devry," I 
said quietly. "I'm not one of your fam- 
ily, kindly remember. I did not tell 
Dr. Morton the young man was mur- 
dered, though possibly this was the case. 
I merely suggested it. The thing is none 
of my business, and I've only a few frag- 
ments of fact on which to build." 

"Trot out your fragments, then," she 
barked. "After all, you did pretty well 
with a few fragments in the Cushing 
case." » 

I regarded her with frank amazement. 

"How did you hear of the Cushing 
case, Miss Devry? It was never made 
public. It was one of the few private 
cases I have ever handled, and was 
hushed up immediately my report was 
turned in." 

"I hushed it up," she said calmly. 
"Your report was turned in to my agent. 
Cushing was general manager of the 
Sunbridge Mills, as you know. They 
form one of our sub-properties. And 
now, if you think you've sparred suffi- 
ciently for time to collect your thoughts, 
go ahead and answer my question. And 
don't lie." 

I smoked for a deliberate moment, re- 
fusing to let her take command. I have 
a horror of snap judgments and ill-con- 
sidered statements. While I have no 
more pride than the next man, I do, 
after all, have a reputation to sustain. 

"I SUPPOSE you never heard of the 
1 White Lotus Society?" I then asked. 

"Not to my knowledge." 

"It's one of the numerous Chinese se- 
cret societies— not in this country, but 
in China and Malaya, where it has been 
suppressed. It has an elaborate system 
of signs and grips, not only for recogni- 
tion but for general purposes. The posi- 
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tion in which the body of Mr. Devry 
was found, is known as the Sign of 
Death." 

"I'm glad it has some meaning," she 
observed with a rather gruesome matter- 
of-fact air, "other than the convulsions 
of an alcoholic fool. Go on." 

"That position could not have been 
due to chance," I said, unhurried. "Chi- 
nese in this country know nothing of 
this society, as a rule. Either he was 
murdered and left lying there for some- 
one like Dr. Morton to see— someone 
acquainted with such matters— or else 
he was found dead by someone who 
knew the sign, and who so arranged 
him, perhaps from some grimly fantastic 
whimsy. I take it he himself had no 
knowledge of China?" 

"He had no knowledge of anything 
except his animal desires," she said flat- 
ly. "If-" 

SHE checked herself and looked up- 
ward, past me, with such a glare of 
ferocity that I turned instinctively. Thus 
I had my first sight of Loren Andrey. 
He stood on the upper of the two steps 
leading down into the room, so that 
he seemed gigantic:. In reality, he was 
no taller than I, a fraction under six 
feet. He must have been a handsome 
fellow naturally, but now his face was 
hot and dark, as though flushed with 
ill-temper; black heavy brows bristled 
above puffy eyes. I judged him to be 
in his early twenties. He wore pajamas 
and dressing-gown. 

"Hello!" he said. "Didn't know you 
were here." 

"Go on back to bed," said Miss Dev- 
ry, in a tense, menacing voice. 

He turned and walked out of the 
room. Then she spoke, as though more 
to herself than to me. 

"Loren Andrey is one of those things 
that crawl out from- under a flat stone 
and marry into the homes of the 
wealthy. Ugh! Well,"— and now she 
turned to me, herself again,— "do you 
actually think that Nat died quietly 
and that some waggish friend tied him 
up like a pretzel?" 

"I don't know what to think, Miss 
Devry. The jester hardly waited around 
until morningl" And I went on to tell 
her how I had moved the arm from the 
breast, and how it had resumed its posi- 
tion before the preliminary inquest. At 
this, her black eyes fairly'blazed with in- 
terest and a keen, intelligence. For the 
first time, she seemed entirely human. 



"Good, Bodham, good!" she ex- 
claimed. "Why should the arm have 
been replaced? Unless, as you suggest- 
ed, the position of the body was meant 
as a signal for someone in the Morton 
household." 

"That's the point. Dr. Morton 
seemed startled by my impulsive words. 
I'm to see him this evening." 

She puffed at her cigarette. I noticed 
the apparent fragility of her bony hands, 
which in reality possessed astonishing 
strength. She spoke abruptly. 

"If it was a sign, it was meant for 
Morton or that silly ass Jessop, his sec- 
retary. What dcj you think?" 

I shrugged. "I don't know what to 
think. Why anyone should want to dis- 
turb either man with such a symbol is 
beyond me. Jessop, I recall, seemed 
startled when he saw the body. . . . No— 
I had already moved the arm. Morton, 
however, would be more apt to have 
recognized the sign." 

"You seem rather honest, Bodham," 
she jerked out. "Regarding this posi- 
tion of the body— you think chance 
should be ruled out?" 

"I can't assent thoughtlessly, Miss 
Devry. Chance has too often served me 
well. Yet, if you'd read Emerson, you 
must realize that Chance, so-called, fol- 
lows some immutable law of mathemati- 
cal sequence beyond our comprehension. 
There are other factors—" 

"Never mind throwing up a smoke- 
screen. You simply don't want to com- 
mit yourself; I don't blame you a par- 
ticle. You say that this Sign of Death is 
not well known?" 

"It might be known to any student of 
Chinese symbolism, but only if he had 
dipped into the lore of Chinese secret so- 
cieties. I suppose you're going to ask 
who might have done it. No use, Miss 
Devry! I don't know, I don't care, I 
don't want to bother about it. To me, 
this is less important than my own 
work." 

"You may change your mind about 
that," she barked. "You were about to 
mention other factors. What are they?" 

TEAVING my chair, I went over to the 
J_j window, a huge sheet of plate glass 
that filled the entire wall except for the 
entrance to the balcony. Below us to the 
left nestled Pine Springs, like a child's 
toy village. 

The winding Indio highway hugged 
the southern foothills. My eye followed 
it out toward the city limits. At this 
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distance, Morton's adobe house and 
walls blended with the desert sand, but 
my own white-painted cottage was dis- 
tinct; close to it was a tiny splotch of 
red. I knew Bathsheba was at work on 
the rose-bushes, in her atrocious crim- 
son slacks. Far on beyond, past the city 
limits, lay the Isle of Araby night-spot. 

I BECKONED to Miss Devry, who rose 
spryly and joined me. 
"The young man," I said, "left Araby, 
oyer yonder, and drove back toward 
Pine Springs, passing Morton's house 
on the way. He took Miss Wong there," 
and I pointed toward the town on the 
left. "When he left her he was appar- 
ently all right. Had he been stricken 
then, he would probably have made 
every effort to reach the nearest doctor. 
If he had come almost home here, be- 
fore feeling an attack, he certainly 
would have come in and telephoned Dr. 
Morton. Thus there is no apparent 
reason why he should have driven out 
to Dr. Morton's house for medical atten- 
tion. Do I make the point clear?" 

"Quite. Suppose he drove out there 
for some other reason?" She vented a 
dry chuckle. 

I gave her a look, and she had the 
grace to apologize, in her own way. 

"Never mind, young man; I'm talking 
about Nat, not about Miss Morton. 
Where could he have been going in that 
direction, otherwise?" 

I shrugged her question off. "Since 
the Indio road leads into a transconti- 
nental highway, he might have been go- 
ing to Skaneateles, for all I know or care. 
His family should know better than I. 
After all, my interest is transient and 
my knowledge scanty." 

She took my arm and cackled out a 
laugh of real amusement. 

"Now you're huffing and puffing, but 
you sha'n't blow my house down, Bod- 
ham! We know he didn't go back to 
Araby, but did he go farther? Is there 
any other night-spot in that direction?" 

"None, I think. There is, of course, 
the Kubla Club, five miles out— the 
big swank gambling-place," I rejoined 
thoughtfully. "Suppose he headed for 
there? That would explain it. Let us 
say he came back here, then started for 
the Kubla!" 

"You're ahead of me," she cut in. 
"What makes you think he came back 
here at all?" 

"His clothes. They^were absolutely 
fresh and new; not a wrinkle in them. 



He was not at the Araby all evening 
in those clothes, on a warm night, danc- 
ing and dining. So he must have come 
back here, changed, then started to visit 
the Kubla." 

"Now I'm one ahead of you. He did 
not come back here at all!" 

"How do you know?" I demanded. 

"Do you remember passing the little 
porter's lodge by the gate? The only 
way to get here! A night guard sleeps 
there; the gate's closed at night. The 
guard has told me that Nat did not come 
in all night." 

I glanced at my watch. "Good Lord! 
It's noon and past. I must be off." 

"Not yet," she said calmly, and looked 
me in the eye. "You don't give a damn 
for me and my money, do you?" 

"If you want to put it that way," I 
said, and smiled to relieve the words. 

"You'd be surprised to know how 
much I like it too. Now, Bodham, be 
frank: You can use money. Every man 
can, no matter how much he has. Plenty 
in my own family would sell their own 
souls to get more money. So be frank, 
and don't hedge any further. You be- 
lieve that Nat's death involves both mys- 
tery and what the detective stories cafl 
foul play." 

"I've no definite reason—" 

"Don't hedge," she broke in. "Rea- 
son or not, you so believe. If that should 
be true, I want to cover it up, keep it 
concealed, have no publicity." 

"That's impossible, if there's an au- 
topsy and the death proves not natural." 

"Then damn the publicity!" She al- 
most screamed the words, in a blaze. 
"Whoever killed that boy goes to the 
chair, by God! Worthless he may have 
been, but he bore the name of Devry, 
and nobody murders a Devry with im- 
punity while I'm alive!" 

"Don't jump at conclusions," I retort- 
ed. "If it was murder, let the police 
handle it. I don't want any—" 

AGAIN she cut me short, and most 
i astonishingly. She came close to 
me, putting one hand on my arm. In a 
flash, she had changed completely. For 
one moment I had the curious experi- 
ence of sensing what this flaming woman 
must have been in her youth, as all her 
undimmed spirit leaped out at me in 
passionate appeal. Her voice was gen- 
tle now, incredibly gentle and tender. 

"Bodham, there's only one person in 
this world whom I respect and love- 
never mind who it is. Something you've 
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said makes me afraid, for this person, not 
for myself. I need help dreadfully; not 
police help, but yours. I know your 
reputation. I know what you can do. 
Name your own fee. Make it large, 
what you like; but help me, help me!" 

I was shaken by her sudden deep sin- 
cerity and earnestness. 

"You really think that if this were 
murder, it might be repeated?" 

"Yes," she said, her black, alive eyes 
intent on me. "Yes. Nat was not im- 
portant enough to be hated by anyone; 
but others are important. Will you 
help me?" 

I came to an abrupt decision. "Very 
well. Suppose you arrange for a private 
autopsy at Pretona, immediately. If it 
snows death was not from natural causes, 
I'll take the case." 

She swung around, stepped to the 
desk, and took up a house telephone. 

"Send Mr. Devry here immediately," 
she ordered. 

She picked up a cigarette, lit it, and 
had barely put down the match when 
the somewhat futile and hesitant Na- 
thaniel III appeared in the doorway. 

"Nathaniel! Drive at once to Pre- 
tona. See the undertaker, or mortician 
as they're called nowadays, who has 
charge of the body. Give him a hun- 
dred dollars. Tell him to have a doc- 
tor perform an autopsy at once for me, 
and to bring the report here by tonight 
sure. I'll pay the doctor, of course. It's 
imperative that you handle the matter—" 
"But Edna!" broke in Devry, his jaw 
falling. "I— This is not necessary—" 

"For God's sake, stop blatting at me!" 
she flung out. "You must go yourself 
to give the necessary permission. Gol 
And have the spare: car brought around 
for Mr. Bodham." 
Devry left, and she turned to me. 
"I'll let you know as soon as I get the 
report. Remember, it's a promise you 
made me! Anything else you want?" 

"Yes," I rejoined, taking out pencil 
and paper. "I don't like reticence. 



You've admitted a fear for certain rela- 
tives whom you do love. Now, if you 
please, give me the names of all the fam- 
ily here— I'm a bit confused on this An- 
drey person. Tell me every one who's 
in this' house, except the servants." 

An impish glee came into her eyes; 
then and there, as I now know, she re- 
solved to withhold one or two secrets 
from me. At the moment, I thought she 
was merely enjoying her own bile, for 
she sketched every member of her im- 
mediate family in pure vitriol. 

"Nathaniel III: son of a rascally fa- 
ther, ineffective, wishy-washy, amounts 
to nothing. His wife Viola is a nonen- 
tity. They're a well-paired couple. 
Their son Nat is dead. Their daughter 
Frances you met on the way here. She 
married Loren Andrey. She's like her 
mother, colorless and selfish and weak. 
Loren Andrey is handsome in a way, but 
devilish weak also— a goodly apple, rot- 
ten at the core, as Marlowe wrote." 

"Shakespeare," I corrected her. 

She cackled gleefully. "Wanted to see 
if you were listening! There are dis- 
tant relatives, no others close. My sec- 
retary, Peterson, lives in the house, of 
course. He's a sly fellow; great ability, 
but uses what he gets from me to play 
the market. Always wins, too. Small 
sums only, so I say nothing. It contents 
him, and he's actually of great value to 
me. Works off his slyness in little 
things, and can be trusted in big things." 

THIS was a new sort of philosophy to 
me, but I did not argue the point. 
There was nothing more she could or 
would tell me regarding the family, so 
I took my leave, shook hands, and went 
out to the waiting car. 

I was rolled home in great style, but 
scarcely appreciated the novelty. This 
confounded case had begun to grip me. 
I had let myself go into it a little with 
Miss Devry, and had fallen into her am- 
bush; now I found myself waylaid by 
unwelcome mystery. 
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I resented this. It threatened to in- 
terfere seriously with my immediate am- 
bitions. I had to get my notes into shape, 
my book readied; it was to serve as the 
thesis for my Ph. D. Once I had that 
degree, I was in line for an excellent 
position at a large Eastern university— 
I could even consider marriage. So I 
wanted no cases to investigate now. 

UPON reaching home I kept nothing 
back from Bathsheba. She has for 
long had full charge of the family ex- 
chequer. Now, for the first time, she con- 
fided that our trip abroad and the 
vagaries of the stock-market had played 
the devil with our finances. 

"I haven't wanted you to be troubled, 
Tom," she concluded. "You thought we 
had plenty of money; but money makes 
its own home, my good man! Let me 
strongly urge that you become strictly 
commercial, take up Miss Devry's offer, 
and charge her plenty, because our 
funds really are getting low. And when 
I say low, I mean l-o-w." 

"I'll not put in my time on futile 
mystery," I compromised weakly. "If 
an autopsy shows there was murder, well 
and good; I'll take the case. Let it go 
at that. Going out this afternoon?" 

She was. She and Kathy Morton 
were bound for the Tennis Club to 
watch the matches. I had hoped to go 
also, tennis being my great obsession in 
the world of sport and my sole exercise, 
but I had other things on hand now. 

Since recognizing Devry's posture as 
the White Lotus Sign of Death, I had 
been eager to get at my notes. Now I 
plunged into them, and for three solid 
hours worked over them. The result 
was failure; I found absolutely nothing 
having any bearing on this case. 

Doorstep or threshold— death at night 
—death on the doorstep— I exhausted the 
arcana of the White Lotus, seeking some 
connection with this affair. I found 
only one thing, but this was highly im- 
portant. The right hand should have 
been clenched oil the heart. When I 
found the body, the hand had been re- 
laxed and open. Whoever had left the 
body there, had neglected to clench that 
hand. 

The deduction was clear. Devry's 
body had been arranged by someone 
who knew the Sign of Death inexactly, 
probably at secondhand. This imme- 
diately ruled out any Chinese source. 

I was still at this task when Bath- 
sheba summoned me to a cold supper, 



which I abominate. However, she was 
in a gale of high spirits combined with 
a certain triumphant tenseness, which I 
have long learned to. associate with some 
exultant inner knowledge. She was 
about to tell me something. And strange 
as it may appear, this pretty butterfly 
sister of mine had often turned up some 
surprisingly valuable bit of information. 

"Now, darling," she began, "just draw 
up your bib and pull down your tucker, 
and don't make faces at the food. It's 
cold, but it's good. When you hear what 
I've found out, you may be glad that I 
wasn't slaving in the kitchen all after- 
noon." 

I waited with resignation. Bathshe- 
ba's method of imparting her knowledge 
is rather exasperating. She rattled on 
about the tennis matches while I ate; 
and by the time I lit a cigarette over my 
coffee, she was telling how she and 
Kathy had separated after the matches 
to do some errands, agreeing to meet at 
the post office. Since Pine Springs has 
no postmen, the inhabitants call twice a 
day at the post office, for their mail. 

"And after I ordered the groceries I 
dropped in at the Bamboo Bar for a 
cocktail. Who do you think I saw sit- 
ting there, in a dark corner?" 

"Mussolini," I ventured, dumping my 
ashes. 

"Tom! Don't use your saucer for 
ashes. Here's an ash-tray. Guess again. 
Who?" 

"Only Mussolini would justify your 
build-up, Bashy. I'll bite. Who?" 

"Jessop!" she intoned dramatically. 

I laughed. "Oh! So the secondhand 
Jessop is a secret dr inker, eh?" 

"He was not drinking." Bathsheba 
loosed her bomb. "He was carrying the 
torch. I could feel the flames the length 
of the bar. And you could have picked 
me up with a whisk-broom! Think of 
Jessop having a girl friend! Why, it 
just isn't possible!" 

"My dear Bathsheba," I said kindly, 
"although I've been a good brother to 
you for years, it's evident I haven't been 
a good mother. The facts of life are still 
hidden from you. Believe me, although 
Jessop may be secretary to a Chinese 
scholar, spray his throat before retiring 
and look like a startled frog, there may 
still burn, deep down inside, a flame per- 
haps less pure than hot. At such times 
it's not ladylike for you to—" 

"But, Tom! I'm serious!" she ex- 
claimed. "When such a man as that 
drags a girl— I didn't know her, inciden- 
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tally— into a bar for cocktails, when he 
should be browsing over his typewriter, 
it deserves investigation." 

"So does Dr. Morton, with whom I 
have a date," I said, glancing at my 
watch. Much to her dismayed disgust, 
I walked out on her protests. 

I dressed carefully, and not for Dr. 
Morton's benefit either, and started out. 
I was at the gate when Bathsheba sum- 
moned me back to answer the telephone. 
Miss Devry was on the wire. 

"Mr. Bodham? I must see you at 
once," she commanded. 

"Sorry," I rejoined. "It's impossible. 
I have an engagement with Dr. Morton. 
Would the morning do as well?" 

"Yes. I'll send the car for you at eight. 
Will that suit you?" 

"I'll drive myself, thanks. What's up? 
You haven't had anv report yet?" 

"Yes, I have," she barked. "And I 
hold you to your promise. You were 
right about that investment. The stock 
was very badly watered." 

Upon this, she hung up abruptly. 

The meaning of this enigma struck 
me like a blow. She had been too cau- 
tious to speak plainly over the phone, 
. of course. She held me to my promise; 
therefore the autopsy had revealed mur- 
der. The stock very badly watered. . . . 

Why, of course! Impossible as such 
\ a thing was in the desert, Nathaniel Dev- 
ry IV had been drowned. 



Chapter Four 

WHEN Kathy Morton opened the 
door, I kissed her. It was just one 
of those things. 

What the consequences would have 
been, had not Dr. Morton opened his 
study door at that moment, must remain 
in doubt. I was thunderstruck at my 
own audacity. Such a thing had never 
before happened— at least, where Kathy 
was concerned. My confusion at the old 
Doctor's appearance quite prevented me 
from noting her reaction; however, Mor- 
ton had seen nothing. 

"Come in, Bodham, come in," he ex- 
claimed with energy. "I was expecting 
you." 

He was puffing furiously at one of the 
thin brown paper cigarettes he was con- 
stantly rolling. I entered the study; he 
banged the door shut after me and 
waved me to a chair; then he began a 
nervous pacing up and down past his 
long flat-topped table-desk. 



I was rather unhappy over the news I 
bore. He had certified to natural death 
in a case of murder; I reflected that it 
would upset him terribly, and shrank 
from informing him. „ ..^ , v , 

"DODHAM," he began, "over and 

above my acute dismay at the dis- 
covery of that poor lad dead at my door 
the other morning, I was troubled by 
something that eluded me. Not until 
you spoke to me this morning, did I be- 
come conscious of what it was— that 
damnable symbol!" 

"Then you didn't recognize it?" 

"No. And now I don't see how I 
failed to perceive its significance." He 
dropped wearily into a chair and pressed 
his cigarette into an ash-tray. "And I 
have— I have the feeling that I may 
have made a ghastly error, Bodham. 
Was my diagnosis correct, after all? I've 
almost determined to go to the police 
with this. The other matters were not 
so important, but this— this means the 
threat-" His voice trailed off into si- 
lence. 

"What other matters?" I asked. "If 
you've been threatened—" 

"No, no, you misunderstood my 
words," he broke in. 

I had not misunderstood them. How- 
ever, since he had broken the ice him- 
self, I determined to speak. 

"You were right in suspecting an error 
in your diagnosis, Morton. The boy was 
killed." 

His head jerked up. "How do you 
know?" 

I briefly ran over events since the in- 
quest, concluding with Miss Devry's 
message about the post-mortem. He sat 
silent, as though overwhelmed by what 

1 said; then he began to roll another of 
his brown-paper cigarettes. 

"I'm really glad that you've brought 
all this to a focal point," he said slowly. 
"Do you think it will become public?" 

"Yes. Murder is a crime against the 
State. If this turns out to be murder, as 
I assume it will, then it'll be a scandal- 
sheet holiday. Don't worry about your 
mistaken diagnosis. Dr. Gregg, a skilled 
police surgeon, did not doubt you were 
right. No one would think of tapping 
the lungs in such an examination, here 
in the desert. And drowning leaves no 
exterior evidence after the suffused—" 

He cut me short. "Drowning! Do 
you realize what you're saying? Drown- 
ing, here in the desert-yes, it's con- 
ceivable: He might have drowned acci- 
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dentally in a swimming-pool . . . but his 
clothes were dry, Bodhaml" 

"More," I added, thinking aloud, 
"they had not been immersed. They 
were brand-new and fresh. They cer- 
tainly had not been worn all evening. 
If he went home and changed into them, 
then he did not drown in a swimming- 
pool. If he drowned first, he would not 
have gone home and changed." 

"WOU'RE being led into fantastic and 
I absurd realms," he cut in with ab- 
rupt decision. "Utterly absurd, Bodham, 
if you'll pardon me. Do you know the 
real meaning of the Sign of Death as 
used by Chinese criminal societies?" 

"That the dead person had been assas- 
sinated by the society." 

"Not in the least," he said bleakly. 
"Or very rarely. It's a warning of death 
to come." 

I smiled. "You mean one corpse 
would be a warning that another corpse 
was coming?" 

"Certainly not. The mere suggestion 
shows to what fantastic lengths you've 
gone," he said with an unwonted asper- 
ity. "Either a lay figure was used, or a 
painted figure of a man in that position. 
The doll or painting was sent the pros- 
pective victim as warning of death to 
follow." 

I was forced to accept his dictum. 
After all, the Singapore authorities had 
not covered these secret signs with too 
great exactitude; also, the sign as used 
in Malaya might well fail to correspond 
with the same sign as used in China. 

"Do you mean," I asked, "that you 
think this secret society is threatening 
you?" 

"That would be utterly fantastic," he 
said, and sighed. "I don't know what 
to think. Kathy might be the one threat- 
ened." 

"And that," I retorted, "is more utter- 
ly fantastic than any fool proposition I 
might make! Come, Morton; I believe 
you're evading me. You've already men- 
tioned other matters and threats. Grant- 
ed that what you say is possible, that you 
might be threatened— don't you think 
you should confide in me, and help me 
to protect you? After all, Doctor, I 
think a great deal of you and of Kathy, 
whose happiness is involved." 

"I believe you do, my boy," he said 
gently, and regarded me with that in- 
effable, saintly smile which expressed 
such tenderness and beauty of spirit. 
"And I'm glad you do. Yes; I confess 
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frankly that I'm evading you, and shall 
continue to keep my own counsel unless 
forced to speak. I know nothing that 
would help solve the mystery of Devry's 
death, believe me. I have no more idea 
than you, who killed him. Yet it was 
probable that the Sign of Death, the 
warning, was meant lor me." 

I could not fathom this paradox. I 
ran my eye around the room. Books 
and papers were heaped everywhere, but 
in exceedingly orderly fashion. On the 
book-shelves were priceless Chinese por- 
celains and bronzes; against one wall 
was a case filled with manuscripts, neat 
rolls fastened with ivory pins. Morton 
followed my gaze and my thoughts as 
well, for he shook his head slowly. 

"No, Bodham, there's nothing here 
to justify such a warning," he said with 
finality. 

"So you refuse to trust me," I said 
bluntly. "If you're afraid of anything," 
I went on, "why not move Jessop into 
the house? You have plenty of room 
here." 

He broke into a little laugh. "Jes- 
sop's an old woman, Bodham. Andreas, 
the Filipino houseboy, sleeps in th^ 
room just off the kitchen; but he's no 
use in a pinch." 

"Didn't Jessop, at the inquest, men- 
tion some chap who does typing for 
you?" 

"Frank Thompson, yes. A good boy; 
graduated from college last year and has 
a job here. Does my typing of nights. 
Ambitious, hard-working young fellow. 
Known him for years." 

"Then why not get him here? Give 
him a room, and you'll have a guard 
right in the house. I'll lend you a gun; 
no permit will be needed for that pre- 
caution. This way, Kathy'd be spared 
any alarm, too." 

"Not bad, not bad," he agreed with a 
nod, and reached for the telephone. 

THOMPSON, I gathered, required lit- 
tle urging. He promised to be there 
in ten minutes with, his bag, and Dr. 
Morton hung up with evident satisfaction. 

"Splendid suggestion, Bodham; I ad- 
mit it relieves my mind. Suppose we 
have a glass of sherry— eh? A little ear- 
lier than my usual libation, but Kathy 
won't object, since you're sharing it. 
She'll join us, in fact." 

He went to the door and called her 
name. I spoke swiftly: 

"Before she comes, tell me quickly— 
have your researches brought out any- 
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thing in the background of the Devry 
family itself that might account for the 
death of young Devry?" 

He stared at me now, as he had that 
morning when I mentioned the Sign 
of Death. 

"What— what on earth gave you that 
idea, Bodham?" 

"Come, Doctor, I'm tired of evasions," 
I said impatiently. "You know the ap- 
palling record of crimes due to family 
hatred. On the surface, the Devry fam- 
ily would seem fertile ground for seeds 
of violence. The old dowager treats the 
others with contempt and dislike, and 
they're not a lovely crowd, by a long 
shot. You're working on a period that 
covers the activities of the original Dev- 
ry in China, aren't you?" 

"Yes, yes," he murmured abstractedly. 
"You know, I was in China myself for 
many years, as a physician. No, Bod- 
ham, no; there's no such incident as you 
seem to suspect. Nothing worse than 
can be told of any great mercantile fam- 
ily. Nothing to be remotely connected 
with the death of this young Nathaniel 
Devry." 

"There's no reason to suspect that he 
was killed by the White Lotus people in 
revenge for some ancient injury done 
them by a Devry?" 

"No, none whatever." He seemed un- 
easy and anxious, to my eye. 

"Very well, then that's out, Doctor. 
We must assume that the Sign was 
meant for you, I suppose. Aren't you 
going to reconsider your decision about 
trusting me?" 

He turned to me with a pathetically 
bewildered air, backed by grave dignity. 

"Believe me, Bodham, I. should like 
to do so; yet I'm not sure— not sure. 
There are so many queer things, unbe- 
lievable thingsl" He seemed to be talk- 
ing as much to himself as to me. "The 
letter with the stamp that was never 
issued— the antique bronze coin— no, 
Bodham, I implore you, don't press me. 
Not now, not now! I may decide to con- 
fide in you, but—" 

"I'm not trying to worry you, Doctor, 
but to get help in this affair," I said qui- 
etly. "Let decision wait, by all means. 
Have you any family tree of the House 
of Devry? I haven't read up on the 
clan, and find it difficult to establish the 
old lady. How does she come to head 
the family, while the Nathaniels are 
running around footloose?" 

At this, his eyes lit up. He produced 
from his huge flat-topped desk a neatly 
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inked genealogical chart, and spread it 
out for me. His long, delicate forefinger 
traced the emergence of Edna Devry as 
he talked. 

"One of the most remarkable women 
alive, Bodham! A combination of Semir- 
amis, Hetty Green and Cleopatra— in 
their purely constructive angles, you un- 
derstand. Her father, the original Na- 
thaniel Devry, was born in 1808. He 
went out to China at fifteen as an ap- 
prentice writer or clerk, and before he 
was thirty, he had a fleet of clipper ships 
in the tea and silk trade. But never 
mind all that." 

His finger traced the lines, paused. 

"Here! He married in 1860; he was 
then fifty-two. Edna Devry, your old 
dowager, was born the following year, 
on March fourth. To celebrate the fact, 
Devry sent to the incoming President, 
Abraham Lincoln, who was inaugurated 
on that day, a magnificent ivory chest 
filled with fine teas and rolls of silk." 

HE glowed with the enthusiasm of 
the research scholar as he detailed 
the story of the Devry empire. In a 
day when women were not supposed to 
dabble in business, Edna Devry had de- 
voted herself utterly to this empire. I 
gathered that a love-affair had gone 
wrong or something of the sort, for Mor- 
ton was vague about some things; how- 
ever, she was evidently the only child 
of the original Nathaniel Devry who had 
much gumption. One sister had died. 
Another had married a man who took 
the name of Devry— he became Nathan- 
iel II. A brother had existed; but from 
the dates on the chart, I took for grant- 
ed that he had died as a young man. 

The first Devry had died. Nathaniel 
II took over— and according to Dr. Mor- 
ton, Edna fought him until he died 
suddenly. The whole inheritance had 
been split up. She, beginning with her 
own snare, built anew to restore the 
unity of the whole. As Morton put it, 
she gripped and gripped with claws of 
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steel, until across the years she had 
drawn back all the severed portions. 

"And now, today, she has everything 
in her own hands," he concluded. "She 
is the House of Devry. The others have 
absolutely nothing. Newspapers, mills, 
ships, real property— everything is hers 
alone." 

I concluded that Morton was mistak- 
en in this, but let it wait until some 
points about that family tree were 
cleared up. I had started to question 
him about certain things that drew my 
attention, when the door-bell began to 
ring. It rang again and again, accom- 
panied by an angry bang-bang, as though 
someone were kicking at the front door. 

Morton straightened up. "Kathy!" 
he called sharply at the open door into 
the hall. "Andreas! No, it's his night 
off. Kathy! For heaven's sake, answer 
the bell, child!" 

There was no response. No sound of 
footsteps came from the hall. Sudden- 
ly I realized that Kathy had not an- 
swered the previous call, when Morton 
had spoken of a glass of sherry. 

"She must have gone out," I said. 
"Permit me, Doctor. I'll answer the 
door." 

I went out to the front door and 
swung it open, hearing an imperative 
call from outside as I did- so. A man 
stood there; in his arms, with blood 
streaming from her head, was Kathy. 



C haptet Five 

THE man at the door was the typist 
Frank Thompson. "I— I found her 
outside," he stammered excitedly. 

I took Kathy's senseless body from 
him and carried her to the study. Dr. 
Morton had appeared; calmly, quietly, 
with a dreadful stillness, he directed me 
into a room beyond, which had been his 
consultation-room in earlier days. 

Here I placed Kathy on a leather 
couch, perceived that the blood came 
from a wound above the right ear, and 
then was pushed aside. Dr. Morton took 
charge with a cool poise and deft skill 
eloquent of the inner man, giving me 
and Thompson curt directions; we 
brought all he required, and stood by 
while he cleansed the wound and dressed 
it, pausing now and again to use his 
stethoscope. The hurt was a cut suffi- 
cient to bring blood in quantities, but 
I was thankful to see a swelling, which 
roughly indicated there was no fracture. 



"Can't be certain," Morton said to 
our questions, examining the hurt with 
his delicate fingers. "Thompson, will 
you have the kindness to telephone Dr. 
Gregg and ask him to get here immedi- 
ately? The telephone's in the hall." 

Thompson disappeared. 

"Why do you want Gregg?" I de- 
manded. "Anything alarming in her 
condition?" 

"No," he said. 'On the safe side- 
professional habit." 

HIS poise was beginning to shatter. 
The shock had hit him terrifically. 
He lowered himself into a chair and sat 
holding Kathy's wrist, fingers on pulse, 
eyes gripped to her face with frantic 
tensity. His lips were moving, and dis- 
jointed words, little more than gasp- 
ing* whispers, came i'rom him. 

"Singleton, the dastardly scoundrel- 
threats— would he harm her, then—" 

His voice trailed away; but those 
words left me in the icy grip of conjec- 
ture. I sat motionless, thankful that 
he had forgotten my presence. 

Until now I had taken for granted 
that Kathy had suffered some accident. 
His words hinted at far more, especially 
when coupled with his fears that the 
Sign of Death was meant as a warning. 
Some man named Singleton, then! 

"The old man knows— definitely. I 
must make him tell me!" I thought 
in swift alarm. Thompson came in at 
this instant, with word that Gregg had 
been located in the movie theater, and 
would be right out. I stood up. 

"Come along, Thompson. Outside. 
Show me where you found her." 

As we passed through the study, I 
snatched up a flashlight from the Doc- 
tor's big desk, and Thompson accompa- 
nied me outside. My first thought was 
to ask in what position he had found 
her; he dispelled any significance with a 
word. She had been in a crumpled 
heap, face down. There was no Sign of 
Death here, thank heaven! 

He showed me the spot, on the path 
around the corner of the house. As he 
came up the front walk, he had seen her 
lying in a patch of moonlight. He had 
seen no one else, no figure moving 
among the oleanders and shrubs. Close- 
ly clipped rye grass covered the ground; 
neither this nor the graveled path re- 
vealed anything at all to my beam of 
light. The path ran closely along the 
side of the house. A few feet distant, 
toward the wall of the grounds, was a 
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large clump of dwarf bamboos. As the 
ray swept their base, something was re- 
vealed. 

This was a small pot of glazed pot- 
tery, containing a box plant, lying on 
the ground. I examined it and found it 
cracked badly, but not broken. The 
plant was partly pulled out of its sur- 
rounding earth. I found it loose, but 
held in the pot by a mass of roots. 
Caught by the plant stem and swung, it 
would have been a deadly weapon. 

"Look— look!" exclaimed Thompson. 
"There's where the pot came from!" 

In the wall, about three feet from the 
ground, was a small arched embrasure. 
Another beyond the study window con- 
tained a similar potted plant. This one 
was empty. Bringing the fallen pot to 
it, I found that the . pot fitted exactly in- 
to the circular ring of dust in the niche. 
So much for that. Ten feet along the 
wall was the second window of the Doc- 
tor's study. I walked down to it, found 
it open, and verified the fact that these 
two windows opened from the study. 
Conscious that it was a crime and no ac- 
cident, I realized that with only wire 
screens and Venetian blinds to interfere, 
anyone standing here could have heard 
every word uttered by Morton and me. 

This instantly shed light upon the 
happening. Kathy had been outside the 
house,— for whatever reason,— had seen 
someone standing beside the window 
here— the spot was in moonlight; and up- 
on investigating the intruder, she had 
been struck down. The springy grass 
close to the wall revealed nothing. 

It was safe to assume that whoever 
had stood by the wall had pressed close- 
ly against the adobe bricks, so I turned 
my ray on the edge of the wall beside 
the window. The adobe was friable and 
scratched easily, revealing a deeper col- 
or beneath the gray top surface. Almost 
at once the ray picked up two deep 
scratches, waist high, as though made 
by a person turning hastily from his 
eavesdropping. 

Swift exultation seized me; here was 
visual evidence of the criminal who had 
twice struck at the same point, and it 
restored my confidence. Here was some- 
thing for me to do with, at last! 

AGAR came roaring up, halting out- 
side. I turned to Thompson. 
"There's Gregg. Bring him inside, 
will you? Then run across the street 
to my house, like a good chap, and 
fetch my sister. Tell her what's hap- 



pened, and ask her to come over at 
once." 

Thompson departed. I lit a cigarette 
and settled down with my back against 
the wall. My first shock and anxiety 
for Kathy had been dissipated by the 
knowledge that she was not seriously in- 
jured. The important thing now was 
to unearth her assailant, and to lose no 
time about it. I meant to have the truth 
out of Morton, about Singleton and the 
threats; meantime, granting that this 
assault was linked up with the murder of 
young Devry, I had best get about my 
own business, which meant checking 
over the few known facts. 

YOUNG Devry had been drowned, ei- 
ther by accident or by design; im- 
probable, yet true. He was left on Mor- 
ton's doorstep wearing fresh clothes; 
whence had they come? He was not 
drowned in those clothes, assuredly. 

Fresh clothes. Fresh rope-soled san- 
dals, practically unworn. The car de- 
void of any clue— was it too late now to 
search for fingerprints? If it had been 
murder, I might assume the killer far 
too clever to leave fingerprints, since 
such a carefully thought-out crime 
planned to look like natural death 
argued no fool behind it. The motive 
of the killing must have been far more 
than a mere desire to threaten Morton. 

That Mercedes car stuck in my mind. 
I thought back to the blob of mud un- 
der the wheel on the floor. Good Lord! 
Mud! That in itself was practically im- 
possible in Pine Springs. Everything 
here was desert sand; even garden soil, 
as I knew to my cost, had to be brought 
from elsewhere. 

Mud, then! And a most important 
clue. There had been no mud on Dev- 
ry's rope-soled sandals. I had a clear 
mental photograph of the body as it lay 
there. No mud on the sandals. There- 
fore the car had been driven here by the 
murderer, not by Devry— probably driv- 
en direct from the scene of the murder. 
For we must assume murder. 

Singleton? Name him so, in default 
of a better, until I got the truth out of 
Dr. Morton. He was someone who 
knew what the Sign of Death would sig- 
nify to Morton. Searching for a person 
who had this knowledge would be ab- 
surd; anyone might have it— Jessop, from 
his secretarial work— or Rose Wong. 

But one thing did seem logical— that 
the murderer had returned here tonight 
to listen at Morton's window. He must 
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have known, therefore, of my appoint- 
ment with Morton. 

Suddenly . I recalled Edna Devry's 
oblique way of telling about the post- 
mortem, as though fearing to be over- 
heard, perhaps by members of her own 
household. A possibility therel Had 
Loren Andrey or some other member of 
that household been listening, and heard 
me tell her of the appointment? 

Or Jessop. It was not hard to pic- 
ture him slinking along the path from 
his quarters in the rear and pausing to 
eavesdrop. I must find out where he 
had been this evening. With his spare 
stooped form, his ridiculous small head 
and birdlike ways, he fitted in as an 
eavesdropper. Perhaps; but not as a 
murderer, I was reluctantly forced to ad- 
mit. 

fy. With a sigh at the conflicting reflec- 
tions, I came to my feet. Using the 
flashlight, I examined the scratches in 
the corner brick by the window. 

They seemed to have been made by 
the sidewise pull of something with two 
pronounced protuberances; the adobe 
between the two heavy scratches was 
also lightly scraped. Some one object 
had evidently made this mark. 

I placed myself against the wall; the 
mark was waist-high. There was the 
answer-a belt-buckle! Not Jessop' s, for 
I was much taller than he. No ordi- 
nary belt-buckle, either. Into my mind 
flashed a mental picture of the belts so 
commonly affected by the Pine Springs 
"dude" cowboys, the ornate silver- 
bossed belts of imitation or real Indian 
make. Such a buckle, with its silver or 
turquoise studs, had made this mark. 
Not easy to trace, of course; but the 
buckle would keep microscopic adobe 
evidence of having made this scratch. 

SOMEWHAT cheered by this definite 
clue, I walked to the rear of the 
grounds. My light showed a frame struc- 
ture, the abode of Jessop. It was quite 
dark, and my knock brought no re- 
sponse. The door was locked to my 
hand, and this was a trifle surprising. 
Crime being a rarity in Pine Springs, 
doors are seldom or never locked. 

Reflecting that a look around the 
quarters of the repulsive little Jessop 
might well reveal some curious things, I 
turned away and hurried back to the 
front of the house. Bathsheba's voice 
had reached me from the road. I found 
her coming up the walk with Thompson, 
and we passed into the house together. 
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From the smiles with Which Morton 
and Gregg welcomed us, I kriew all was 
well with Kathy. 

"She's just come around; the wound 
is superficial, and she'll be fit as a fiddle 
in the morning," Dr. Morton said, rath- 
er optimistically. ' Good evening, Miss 
Bodham. I know Kathy will be glad to 
see you. She's in her room. Ah, Thomp- 
son! Come along, my boy, and I'll in- 
stall you. Back in a moment, Gregg." 

1 TURNED to the local physician. 
"Did Kathy know who or what hit 
her, Gregg?" 

He nodded. "She heard something, 
went outside, saw a man's figure around 
at the side. She called out; next thing 
she knew, he was rushing at her. She 
doesn't know what hit her— he must 
have acted quickly. No description, ex- 
cept a hat pulled over his. face. A stran- 
ger, quite tall. Morton doesn't want me 
to get the police in. I'll treat it as an 
accident, eh?" 

I assented, and told him what the 
weapon had been. He whistled softly. 

"Apparently a bungling job; a glanc- 
ing blow. With such a weapon in the 
right hands, Mr. Bodham, we'd have a 
hospital case at least. Well, don't hesi- 
tate to phone me if any complications 
ensue, though I don't think they will." 

He departed, Morton joining us and 
seeing him to the door. Thompson, 
who had left his car at the gate, went 
after his bag. Morton and I retired to 
the study, and the old physician pro- 
duced glasses and decanter of brandy. 

"You were looking around outside?" 
he asked. I nodded, and told of my 
findings. "And by the way," I added, 
"where's your secretary this evening?" 

"Jessop? Oh, on Andreas' night off, 
Jessop goes into town for dinner and 
takes in a movie. Kathy and I snack 
alone. Jessop should be back by this 
time. Poor old fellow, he'll be sick over 
this; he adores Kathy. He's been with 
me since she was six or seven years old." 

Thompson, having brought in his bag, 
came into the stud) and stood staring 
at us. He was a square-cut young man, 
a good clean type, nothing ornate. 

"I never think of things at the right 
time," he observed bumblingly. "I'll 
bet a dollar I saw the car that fellow 
drove away in!" 
^What fellow?" I demanded ) 
"The one who hit Miss Morton. As 
I was on my way here, by the turn of the 
road leading out from town, Nat Dev- 
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ry's Mercedes passed me, going for town 
like hell." 

I regarded him skeptically. Devry's 
car, I knew, had been detained by the 
police at the Plaza garage until the in- 
quest should be over; was probably still 
there. 

"You're a remarkable person, Thomp- 
son," I said dryly, "if you can tell any- 
thing about an approaching car at night. 
That is, unless its headlights were out 
and yours were on." 

"His were on all right, Mr. Bodham. 
I knew it by the cut-out, and got a flash 
of the car as it passed me. Devry had a 
cut-out on his exhaust and damn the 
cops! This Mercedes has a peculiar deep 
throaty roar; I'd know it anywhere." 
* Having resolved to corner Morton 
here and now, I seized the opportunity 
to get rid of Thompson. Besides, he 
might get information of value. 

"Your news may be important," I 
said. "I wish you'd do something for 
us. Drive in to the Plaza garage now, 
and see if the Mercedes is there. If it 
is, see whether anyone took it out to- 
night. Do you mind?" 

Far from it. He was delighted, and 
departed promptly. Dr. Morton re- 
garded me frowningly. 

"Even if it were the Mercedes," he 
commented logically, "need it have 
been driven by the man who hit Kathy? 
Or has the car some significance that I 
don't know?" 

"Your argument is right," I admitted. 
"I wanted to get Thompson away so I 
could ask you a few questions, Doctor." 

He stirred uneasily. Before he could 
voice any protest, I hurried on: 

"What you said earlier this evening, 
and your mutterings about threats and 
someone named Singleton," I let drive 
inexorably, "make me positive that you 
know more than you've told me. Have 
you any idea who might have been lis- 
tening at this window tonight?" 

"Of course not," he began. "It's as 
mysterious to me as it is—" 



"Then I not only urge but demand 
that you give me all the information 
possible," I cut in. "If the position of 
Devry's body was meant as a warning, 
as you say it was, then I must know the 
whole thing. For example— who's Sin- 
gleton?" 

For a long moment he stared at me. 
At last a sigh broke from him and he 
came to his feet. 

"Bodham, I don't know who Single- 
ton is," he said in a helpless and infi- 
nitely pathetic way. He went to a lit- 
tle cannonball safe in the far corner of 
the study, pulled open the door, and 
came back with a small tin dispatch-box. 
He placed it on the desk and sat down 
wearily. 

"I don't know. I'm not even certain 
that he has anything to do with these 
terrible things. I muttered the name, 
yes; for the past five years the fear of 
Singleton has grown and increased in 
my heart. Just as his diabolic brain in- 
tended!" 

With a key worn on his watch-chain, 
he opened the tin dispatch-box. 

"X/OU'VE never seen the man? You 
I don't know who he is?" I asked in- 
credulously. 

"No. He has communicated with me 
only by letter or telephone. I have his 
letters here, and memoranda of the tele- 
phone conversations, except for the first 
few." 

"Do you mean, sir," I asked sympa- 
thetically, "that— well, blackmail?" 

He paused, and pursed up his lips. 

"If so, it's the most curious sort of 
blackmail I ever heard of, Bodham. As 
you know, I'm devoting the last years of 
my life to finishing my 'Economic Amer- 
ica in China.' The field is tremendous. 
I've already issued two volumes; Jessop 
and I are now completing the third and 
fourth, and there'll be three to come. A 
detailed survey of American business 
enterprise in China, from the earliest 
days of the tea trade, is more compre- 
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hensive a subject than most people 
would recognize. 

"This Singleton," he went on in his 
gentle way, "is a scholar of no mean 
ability. He has sent me invaluable in- 
formation for the book. Also, he sends 
me another sort of information, insisting 
that I incorporate it. I cannot possibly 
do so. After all, my work is an economic 
survey, not a compendium of muck- 
raking." 

"Oh!" I exclaimed. "He wants you to 
publish scandalous information? Is the 
stuff true?" 

"Yes— to both questions," Morton re- 
joined. "Whoever Singleton is, he has 
amazing sources of information. I have 
gone to considerable trouble to verify 
some of his statements. More, the man 
is a scholar. His very threats are aston- 
ishing things." 

"One minute, please," I intervened. 
"Does this scandalous information have 
any one focal point, or is it general- 
aimed at American business methods in 
the Orient?" 

"All of it," said Morton, drawing a 
deep breath, "concerns the Devry family." 

This was a facer. "Then could he be 
one of the family?" 

"Not at all, in my opinion," Morton 
said, so positively that I tried a fresh 
tack. 

"Threats, eh? What can he threaten 
you with?" 

"Everything imaginable, from lawsuits 
to physical violence. At first I took it all 
seriously. Later, as year after year noth- 
ing happened, I put him down as a 
crank, and tried to forget him. If I—" 

"Wait, please!" I exclaimed swiftly. 
"This very fact, Doctor, may be of the 
greatest importance in revealing his 
identity. Are you sure none of Single- 
ton's threats materialized?" 

"Absolutely none, at least until recent- 
ly. His communications are irregular; 
sometimes nothing comes for six months; 
sometimes several come at once. Always 
the same insistence, always some threat; 
usually a vaguely hinted and indefinite 
threat couched in some curious fashion. 
They are all here— you may inspect 
them for yourself. I believe your appeal 
was well founded, and I shall tell you 
all I know." 

HE handed me the tin box as he spoke 
and I glanced through it. Here were 
typed sheets and photostats, documents, 
engravings, legal papers, a little packet 
of letters. 



"Only recently, you say?" I glanced 
up sharply. "Then one threat did bear 
fruit?" 

"I fear so." He took a folded paper 
from a desk drawer, "I had been study- 
ing this only today; the envelope is lost. 
It came two days after my last telephone 
talk with Singleton, It speaks for itself, 
though I am frankly puzzled by the 

The folded paper, when opened, 
showed a large bronze antique coin 
glued in the center; it was otherwise 
quite blank. With it was a slip of paper 
with a line of typing: 

"Death will be laid on your doorstep." 

MORTON leaned over and took a 
letter from the top of the pile in 
the dispatch box. 

"This had come, just previously— I 
think a week before. It was posted at 
New Orleans, as you'll note, in Septem- 
ber. It came, then the telephone call, 
then this note with the coin— and last, 
the murder of Devry." 

"Devry was hardly murdered merely 
to serve as a warning," I said. t 
Morton touched the letter in my hand. 
He had a vague, bewildered air. » 

"I don't know, Bodham. Look at this 
letter, sent through the mail with a 
stamp that was never issued! As though 
the man were impressing me with his 
infernal ability in every way! It threatens ' 
me with death unless my fourth volume 
shall contain the material he wants pub- 
lished. ... I won't do it; nothing shall 
make me do it!" 

His voice died off into helpless per- 
plexity, I laid aside the letter he indi- 
cated, whose stamp meant nothing to 
me, and the paper on which the coin 
was glued. Then Morton went on again: 
"That devil seemed to know all about 
my work, right from the start. He knew 
I was not including his material in my 
second volume or in my third. He in- 
sisted that it be included in my fourth, 
on which I am now working. He threat- 
ened me with death before November 
first,_ unless it were so included. Novem- 
ber is only three weeks away. You see? 
This time he means business." 

Again he forgot me, and rolled a ciga- 
rette with uncertain fingers. I glanced at 
the little packet of letters, which were in 
their envelopes. Curiously, they had 
come from all over the world. A singular 
thing caught my eye and I looked more 
closely. Three had come from Cairo, 
from Oslo in Norway, and from Buenos 
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Aires; the postmarks were respectively 
dated September 12th, September 23rd, 
and September 15th- all 1938! I looked 
at them again, greatly astonished. That 
they could have been posted by the 
same person was impossible. Yet they 
were all addressed in the same typescript. 

Others of the letters, several of them, 
had come from Shanghai or Peiping dur- 
ing the year 1936. It was only by a 
happy chance that I noted these things, 
for I made no careful examination of 
the letters at the moment. 

Among the other papers were several 
antiquated receipts for opium from the 
factory at Macao; each bore the English 
notation "Bill as molasses" and signed 
with the flourished initials "N. D. II." 

"Opium-running, eh?" I commented. 
"The usual dynasty of wealth doesn't 
run to seed until the third or fourth 
generation." 

"True,"Morton agreed dully. "The 
moral fabric of the House of Devry 
seems to have disintegrated early." 

"If you don't mind, Doctor, I'd like 
to take this coin, the letter last arrived, 
and two or three of the other letters 
home— to study over tonight," I said. 

"If you like, of course," he rejoined. I 
picked out what I wanted and pocketed 
them. "Take the whole box," he added. 

"Not now. Safer with you, perhaps," 
I said. "Tomorrow I'll give the after- 
noon to a careful examination of the 
box and everything in it. Is there any 
more you can add tp the evidence? I 
gather from my cursory survey that 
Nathaniel II, who must have been Miss 
Devry's brother, was an unscrupulous 
rascal. Some crank named Singleton 
knows a lot about it and wants the world 
to know the details. Eh?" 

DR. MORTON sucked at his cigarette 
thoughtfully, as though not entire- 
ly agreeing with me. 

"Unscrupulous, but powerful; a very 
strong man," he said. "Not a petty 
rascal. He died, I remember, shortly 
after the first Nathaniel passed away." 

"Tell me this," I asked, "what does 
your instinct tell you this man Singleton 
is after? Instinct, your sixth sense! Do 
you honestly think he's taking such work 
and trouble merely to force publication 
of forgotten scandals? It must be a 
means to some end, rather. Instinct, 
Morton! What's this motive?" 

"Recognition," he promptly replied. 
"Yes, that's the wordl I hadn't thought 
of it before as a motive!" Then his face 



fell. "Therefore Singleton can't be this 
murderer, Bodham. It doesn't tie in 
with his character. As I see it, he's a 
disappointed and frustrated scholar who 
hasn't been able to get his own work 
published. There are many like him. 
He has never carried out any threats 
before this, so this can't be his work." 

I SHOOK my head, at this. 
"Wishful and faulty thinking, Dr. 
Morton. I must disagree with you. It is 
quite logical that he has come to want 
publication so insanely, with such terrific 
tension as he sees the chances slipping, 
that now he wouldn't stop at murder. 
Have you any means of communicating 
with Singleton?" 

"None, unless he makes contact with 
me by telephone." 

"When did he last telephone you?" 
"Three weeks or so ago, just after the 
arrival of the letter from New Orleans 
threatening death. I told him point- 
blank that I could not and would not 
publish these abhorrent things in my 
work. He rang off abruptly. I afterward 
found that the call had come from a 
public booth in Indio, and realization of 
his nearness sent a chill through me. 
Later came the coin and its accompany- 
ing threat." 

I picked up the typed slip. "Death 
will be laid on your doorstep." Now the 
meaning of the warning struck home. 

"Your words prove my point," I said 
slowly. "Your absolute refusal drove him 
to desperation. Now he sees the op- 
portunities fast fading, as your volumes 
approach completion. Former threats 
were not carried out. But this time, our 
frustrated friend comes to grips with 
himself and does carry out the threat." 

Morton refused to admit my argu- 
ment. "No, Bodham, no! The letters 
have been full of demands for recogni- 
tion; he wants public credit for his work. 
I must admit that the material he sup- 
plied would cause a sensation if pub- 
lished. He seems to want it known that 
John Singleton is striking at the Devry 
family. Therefore, even with hatred as a 
motive, it isn't logical that he should 
murder one of that family, merely to 
impress me." 

The old man seemed trying to con- 
vince himself. I did not care to argue 
further; nor was there any opportunity. 
The telephone rang. Thompson was 
phoning from downtown and wanted me. 

"The Mercedes was at the garage, Mr. 
Bodham. The night man said it hadn't 
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Been taken out, but I felt the hood and 
it was hot. He got mad and said it 'was 
none of my business and to get the hell 
out of there. What shall I do now?" 

"Come back and keep an eye on things 
here tonight. Thanks very much." 

Morton scarcely heard my report. 

"Bodham, I'd like to go into every- 
thing with you," he said slowly, a shadow 
deepening in his eyes. "Tonight, I'm 
too weary to do it. Let us say, tomor- 
row afternoon or evening." 

"Very well, it's a date," I said sympa- 
thetically, touched by the wistful pathos 
of his fine features. "Ah, here's Bashy!" 

Bathsheba walked in; the clock was 
just striking ten. I asked after Kathy. 

"Oh, she's quite herself, Tom, and she 
wants to see you. Go right in." 

"By all means," Morton added, smil- 
ing. "Tell her I'll be in shortly to say 
good night." 

AS I entered Kathy's room, I felt sud- 
s denly shaken: in a wave of sicken- 
ing apprehension, I realized how differ- 
ent all this scene, how different the entire 
world, would now be, had the assailant's 
blow been a trifle harder. 

So strongly did ; this feeling overcome 
me that as I reached the bed, I found 
myself dropping on my knees beside it, 
with my arms about Kathy's shoulders. 
_ We said nothing in this moment of 
silence; yet we left nothing unsaid. 

Presently I drew back a little. Tremu- 
lous, half laughing, half shaken by emo- 
tion, Kathy held me against her, touched 
her lips to mine, and spoke softly: 

"Tom, you silly goose, there are tears 
on your face! I'm all right, really." 

"I know. But it hit me like a blow- 
to think of what might have been—" 

"Well, it's not; so forget it. Not that 
I want to forget it myself! It's taken a 
long time to get you where you are now, 
Tom— where we both are." 

"I've only known you a couple of 
months," I said fumblingly. "I didn't 
know you'd feel the same way I do, that 
you could be sure about it." 
She laughed a little, joyously. 
"What do you take me for? A mid- 
Victorian angel who needs a diagram 
and blueprints to know what love is? 
Anyhow, you haven't said the conven- 
tional thing, my dear, and I'd love to 
hear you say it." 

I neglected none of the conventions. 
Hearing Bathsheba's voice uplifted 
more shrilly than usual, I recognized the 
signal and departed, upon a last kiss. 



Regaining the study, I was abruptly 
called to the immediate environment by 
finding Jessop here. He had just come 
in, with a brief-case under his arm, and 
goggled at us in agitated excitement. 

"I hope she's not badly hurt, Dr. Mor- 
ton!" he exclaimed. "There was no 
fracture? Who did it?" 

"We don't know that. No, she's not 
much hurt, Jessop," said Morton, and 
smiled at me. He must have guessed 
why I had been detained. I like to think 
that he did guess. "Are you just back 
from town?" 

"I came back a few minutes ago, sir," 
Jessop replied. "Good evening, Miss 
Bodham— Mr. Bodham. Excuse me. I'll 
get a drink of milk." 

Ducking his head to Bathsheba, he 
passed us and departed to the kitchen. 
Into my mind came a thought that made 
me smile, a sentence from one of the 
letters of Maurice de Guerin: "Can any- 
one mention a man who has committed 
a bloody crime after drinking a bowl of 
milk?" 

"Come, Bashy, it's getting late," I said, 
and we departed. 

From the hall, I glanced back. Dr. 
Morton was standing beaming after us, 
the dispatch-box in his hand. I never 
again saw the contents of that box, and 
it was my last glimpse of Dr. Morton in 
this life. 



Chapter Six 

ONCE home, I dived into my study 
and laid my booty under the table 
lamp— the letters, the coin glued to its 
paper. Nothing was written on the pa- 
per. The coin seem ed Greek or Roman, 
showing a man's head; I could make 
nothing whatever, of it, and so laid it 
aside and took up the letter bearing the 
stamp that was never issued, as Morton 
had termed it. 

This also puzzled me. It was the 
Michigan Centenary stamp, issued in 
1935. The seal of Michigan in the center 
was blue; the rest: of the stamp was 
purple; it looked quite ordinary to me. 
However, I know absolutely nothing of 
numismatics or philately. I opened the 
door and called to Bathsheba: 

"Bashy! Will you be good enough to 
try and get hold of Lincoln, long dis- 
tance? The Naval Base number is writ- 
ten on the pad by the phone." 

My elder brother Lincoln is a full 
lieutenant in the navy. He commanded 
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a destroyer now at Sian Diego, one of the 
old World War destroyers being recondi- 
tioned for use, because of the European 
conflict and its possibilities. We had 
been down at San Diego two weeks 
previously to have a visit with him, and 
his help might avail me now. 

Lincoln had no sympathy whatever 
with my chosen field of work; but at 
coins and stamps lie is a genius, with 
large collections of each, and an amazing 
knowledge of them. Knowing that he 
could assuredly enlighten me on these 
heads, I turned to the letters themselves 
while waiting. 

The definitely threatening letter with 
the supposedly unissued stamp was a 
mere note. It was typed and unsigned 
like all of these communications, and I 
did not need to refer to any typewriter 
classifications to see that the machine 
was one of the old Hammonds with inter- 
changeable type-rolls. This note read: 

You have until Nov. 1st to include 
material in your Volume IV. Will tele- 
phone you soon. Unless I have your 
assurance of compliance, I will strike; 
and my stroke means death. This time 
the threat is positive and my intention 
definite. I will endure no further re- 
• fusals. Look for precise details on ex- 
terior of letter. 

I looked over the paper and envelope 
for said details, and found nothing ex- 
cept that the letter had been canceled in 
New Orleans late in September. 

Below the note were drawn, with pen 
and ink, ten little figures of soldiers. 
Each had the right leg extended in an 
exaggerated goose-step. Beneath these 
were typed the words: "This month must 
be first again." Nothing else! I held the 
sheet to the light. An ordinary letter 
sheet of good quality bond paper. 

The reference to details, and the 
marching figures, were cryptic. There 
were no details. What the figures 
meant, I could not see. I was frown- 
ing over this when Bathsheba called to 
me that Lincoln was on the line. 

I had intended describing the stamp 
and coin to him, but before I could 
broach the subject, he said eagerly: 

"I was about to call you myself, Tom! 
Got orders tonight. Leaving in two 
days; rumor says we go on to Manila. 
Can't you drive down tomorrow? May 
be the last chance to see you and Bashy 
in a long time. I can arrange for shore 
leave tomorrow afternoon and evening, 
if you can come." 



"Right," I said. "We can get away 
from here by nine or ten. Meet us for 
luncheon at the Grant at one o'clock. 
Can do?" 

"Can do plenty good," said Lincoln, 
and hung up. 

BATHSHEBA, apprised of the mor- 
row's trip, twittered delightedly and 
went to brew a pot of tea for a nightcap. 
I returned to the other letters in my 
study. These were the three mailed 
from Oslo, Cairo and Buenos Aires with- 
in ten days of one another. Superficial 
examination with a glass showed that 
the typing on all three envelopes would 
probably prove to be from the same 
Hammond; all had been written by Sin- 
gleton, therefore. 

There were two possible explanations, 
the Cairo and Buenos Aires letters hav- 
ing been posted within three days of 
each other: Either a group of persons 
were bedeviling Morton under the cor- 
porate name of Singleton; or else this 
Singleton was using one of those inter- 
national letter-mailing services— "Fool 
your friends and get a reputation as a 
world traveler!" Via steamship stewards, 
letters written in advance can be post- 
ed, for a small fee, from various ports. 
This would be a more logical conclusion 
than the former, I decided. • 

These letters contained no threats. 
The enclosures they had contained, I 
knew, must now be in Morton's dispatch- 
box. One typed note read: 

I enclose further proof in relation to 
the mystery in the Devry family during 
1886 and 1887. The attached copies 
of the chief accountant's letters speak 
for themselves. I have given you full 
proof that Nathaniel Devry II was not 
a Devry, was not the son of N. D. I 
at all, but was an adopted son. These 
enclosures clinch that fact with further 
evidence. You must publish them and 
assign credit to me. 

The Cairo letter indicated purely 
business, not personal, scandal; nobody 
would care a hang today, I thought (and 
again was wrong in my conclusion), 
whether Nathaniel II were an adopted 
or natural son, but here was a beautiful- 
black eye on the Devry fortune: 

I am sending under separate cover 
notarized photostats in support of the 
fact that Gow Luk Toy, the last of the 
old Hong merchants in Canton, loaned 
Nathaniel II in 1888 200,000 specie 
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dollars without bond or written note. 
And that Nathaniel II later repudiated 
this claim, which is still carried on the 
books of the Gow family. That N. D. II 
was dishonest, unscrupulous and utterly 
callous will be quite clear to you and to 
your readers. 

The third letter had carried an en- 
closure which related to opium ship- 
ments. Unluckily I glanced only at the 
first page and went no farther. 

BATHSHEBA came in with the tea- 
tray and I laid all these matters 
aside. She settled herself, and gave me a 
questioning look as she poured. 

"About tonight, Tom: whom do you 
suspect?" 

"I suspect Morton's Filipino boy," I 
rejoined. "He's undoubtedly a dacoit 
chieftain. I've just satisfied myself that 
Kathy was struck with a left-handed 
cricket-bat wielded by a cross-eyed Swede 
named O'Reilly. But since the Fili- 
pino was on his night out, and has no 
cricket-bat, I'm flatly up against it. 
Whom do you suspect?" 

She gave me a reproachful glance. 
"Now you're making fun of me. Of 
course, I'd rather think it was that hor- 
rid little prissy Jessop. I haven't liked 
him since I saw him snoodling in that 
bar with that woman, whoever she was. 
Anyone who's so crackery one place and 
oatmealy another— well, I've always said 
so, anyway!" she concluded triumphant- 
ly. "And that reminds me, Tom: Don't 
work so hard on this case that you let all 
the blood go to your head." 

"What do you mean?" I demanded. 

She surveyed me with her bright, gay 
smile. "Silly! You'll need some around 
the heart. And you don't even know 
what her name is." 

I girded myself. I felt it coming. 
"Whose name?" 

"Don't look blank. Kathy's name." 

"What do you mean by saying I don't 
know it?" 

"Well, you don't! I didn't either, till 
the other day. It's not Kathy, but 
Cathay. And if she isn't in love with 
you, I'll go to Manila with Lincoln! 
I've known for a long time, you were in 
love with her. And you'd better do the 
right thing by her, brother mine!" 

"Oh!" I said. "Well, my good wom- 
an, if that's the way you feel about it, 
I'm off to bed. Thanks for your tea. 
I'll be up early in the morning, and off 
to clean up a few things here. Back and 



pick you up around nine, and we'll beat 
it for San Diego. Good night." 

"Tom!" Her voice gripped at me as 
I reached the door. "Tom! What about 
Kathy?" 

"Oh, we settled all that tonight, she 
and I." And I grinned at her. "You 
were just about an hour late with your 
good advice, but I appreciate it all the 
same. Ta-ta!" 

She caught up a book, and I barely 
dodged it. Although it was my precious 
presentation copy of "Sino-Iranica," I 
went my way laughing. Nothing mat- 
tered tonight— nothing! The world was 
made anew for Thomas Bodham. . . . 

I wakened at six, shaved, and slipped 
into my clothes, and ducked out to seek 
breakfast in town, intending first to 
take a glance around in search of a 
muddy spot. In the back of my brain 
I was trying hard to visualize the man 
Singleton, from the vague outline I had 
of him; but the drowning of young Dev- 
ry had to be cleared up, and I felt that 
the blob of mud in the Mercedes was 
going to bulk large in the solution. 

Water was no novelty in Pine Springs, 
but mud was rare; outside of house gar- 
dens it seemed to have no existence. Tir- 
ing of a vain search, I drove into the 
Plaza garage, and noted the gorgeous 
Mercedes on the floor. Luckily, the at- 
tendant knew me, as I had been in here 
frequently. 

"No hurry," I said. "I'm going across 
to get some breakfast. Fill her up at lei- 
sure, chock full— gas and oil and water. 
Better check the tires too. I'll be back 
after breakfast. Mind if I look over that 
Mercedes?" 

"Help yourself," the attendant invited. 

SO I did, quite literally. I got into 
the Mercedes and worked fast. The 
mud was still on the floor, but now brok- 
en up into a brown smear of dust. I 
gathered this up, and with it a small Cot- 
tonwood leaf that had been in the mud 
and was still stuck to it. Snapping open 
the glove compartment, I took a swift 
look. . . . Cigarettes, license wallet, a 
handsome flask— and one thing more: a 
house key on a thin silver chain. Per- 
haps the key to the Devry house, per- 
haps not. On impulse, I pocketed it. 
Since I was to see Miss Devry at eight, I 
could hand it over if it was a key to her 
mansion. If not, it might be valuable. 

I climbed out, walked around the car, 
saw there was no rear compartment, and 
then went across the street to a restau- 
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rant. I climbed on a stool and ordered 
breakfast. As I opened the paper I had 
brought along, I caught the voices of 
three young fellows who were ranged 
on stools beyond me. 

"She's no quilapo, ' said one, positive- 
ly if cryptically. 

"Then what was she doing coming 
out of the Desert Inn at three o'clock 
Tuesday morning?" 

"That don't signify. I tell you, I 
know Rose Wong— she's no quilapo!" 

Rose Wong-three o'clock Tuesday 
morning— an hour after young Devry 
had died, according to Dr. Gregg's esti- 
mate! I swung off the stool. The three 
were just paying their check when I ap- 
proached them. 

"Tell me something, since I overheard 
you: What the hell is a quilapo?" 

They looked at me, burst into laugh- 
ter, and walked out without reply. I 
turned to the girl behind the counter, 
resumed my stool, and asked her the 
meaning of the word. She shook her 
head. 

"Guess I'm too old, Mister; been out 
of high-school four years now. I can't 
keep up with the kids." 

So. . . . Rose Wong had been at home 
before two, by her own testimony. But 
now— she had left the Desert Inn, whose 
expansive grounds front on the center 
of town, at three o'clock! Something 
to think about, there. 

It was still short of eight o'clock when 
I passed the Devry gate house and drove 
on to the mansion after a salute from 
the gua*rd; but Miss Devry was waiting 
for me in the breakfast-room. She hand- 
ed me a cup of inky Erench-roast coffee, 
and demanded whether I had discovered 
anything. 

"Perhaps," I said, showing her the key 
and chain. "This was in your grand- 
nephew's car. Is it a key to this house? 
Does it mean anything to you?" 

"No," she said, giving it an indiffer- 
ent glance. "But here's the post-mortem 
report of the Pretona doctor." 

From her manner, I inferred there was 
more to come. Taking the paper she 
handed me, I eyed it rapidly. The phy- 
sician had made one statement of great 
interest: the lungs of Devry were filled 
with water, indicating death by drown- 
ing. A postscript stated that the doctor 
would await word from her before re- 
porting his findings to the authorities. 

"I sent the boy's father up there last 
night to give that doctor a piece of my 
mind, and five hundred dollars to keep 




his mouth shut," Miss Devry went on. 
"As usual, Nathaniel bungled it. The 
doctor refused to take the money. And 
now I suppose we'll have police here, 
and newspaper men, making life miser- 
able for me." 

I explained that the physician had no 
choice. She consented finally to let me 
tell the Pine Springs chief of police my- 
self. 

"But," she went on, "I want some def- 
inite action out of you, Bodham. You're 
taking over this thing to prevent a recur- 
rence of such things, remember." 

"I'M no Sherlock Holmes," I shot back. 
J. "You're not afraid for yourself?" 

"Poppycock!" she said with a sniff. 
"I'm afraid of nothing. They're all 
afraid of me. If they so much as looked 
twice at me, I'd clean them out like a 
nest of field mice." 

"Who?" 

"My family, of course." 
"But they've nothing to do with this 
affair!" 

"Don't jump to conclusions, Bodham. 
I know my family. There's not one of 
them who wouldn't eat their own 
young." 

"Might one of them have come down 
through town last night to hit Kathy 
Morton over the head with a flower- 
pot?" 

She looked at me steadily for a mo- 
ment, and the blood drained out of her 
face. 

"Cathay Morton?" She pronounced 
the name as it should be pronounced, 
and not as Kathy. I noted it, because I 
had so recently learned what that name 
actually was. "Was that girl hurt last 
night? Then what are you doing here; 
babbling with me? What happened?" 

I told her briefly. 

"Either the house was visited by a 
sneak-thief," I added; "or someone who 
knew of my appointment with Morton 
was listening, had come for that pur- 
pose. Did you mention the appoint- 
ment to anyone?" 

"No," she snapped. 

I told her about the Mercedes. "Could 
anyone in this house, Miss Devry, have 
been listening when you phoned me?" 
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"I wouldn't put it past any of them. 
That's why I spoke guardedly," she said 
grimly. "If there's anything in the Mer- 
cedes business, the most likely one is 
Loren— though he may have gone out to 
that gambling-club, and not to Morton's. 
He asked yesterday if he could have the 
Mercedes, and I refused. It would be 
like him to go and take it anyway." 

"You can't mean that your family has 
only what you let them have?" I asked, 
amazed. 

"They haven't a cent, beyond what I 
give them," she fairly barked. "None o£ 
them has the brains to earn an honest 
penny. I've pensioned them off. I give 
'em just enough to go to hell with in 
their own way. Tell me what you 
learned from Dr. Morton." 

I complied, laying particular stress on 
the name of Singleton; apparently it 
meant nothing whatever to her. I told 
of Morton's labors, of the threats against 
him, and why; nine out of ten writers 
would have been glad to use such sensa- 
tional material as Singleton furnished, 
but Morton was actually protecting the 
Devry family, by his scholarly scruples, 
and I wanted Miss Devry to know it. 

Under the circumstances, I did not feel 
inclined to spare her feelings,- if she had 
any. I told how Singleton was linked 
by the Sign of Death to the murder of 
young Devry, then sketched the informa- 
tion given in the letters sent Morton. At 
this she evinced a keen but oddly cal- 
lous interest that lacked any emotion. 

"It is all quite true," she commented 
with a certain satisfaction. "Go on." 

A MENTION of Nathaniel II being 
an adopted son, however, brought 
a flash of life into her hawklike features. 

"So he knows that, eh? Let me set 
you straight, Bodham; the word 'adopt- 
ed' does not give all the facts. This man 
came to China, wormed himself into my 
father's confidence, and married my sis- 
ter. At my father's insistence he took 
the name of Nathaniel Devry in order 
to perpetuate the family line, and was 
later legally adopted." 

I recalled the genealogy Dr. Morton 
had shown me; and having a fairly good 
photographic mind, brought up the pic- 
ture of the word (Adopted) after the 
name of Nathaniel II. 

"He was a clever, unscrupulous black- 
guard," Miss Devry went on, "and his 
whole brood were like him. I got you 
into this case because my grandnephew, 
after all, bore the name of Devry, and I 



would let no one murder a Devry with 
impunity. It may be that my brother—" 

She broke off short, her lips tight. 

"Your brother?" I said, puzzled. "You 
mean Nathaniel IL-who married your 
sister and was adopted? A curious tan- 
gle there—" 

"I MEAN nothing of the sort," she 
1 barked. Vivid emotion leaped into 
her face. "My real brother, my blood 
brother, detested mercantile life, detest- 
ed everything around him, and dis- 
agreed violently with my father. He 
signed away his birthright and disap- 
peared to live his own life." 

"What name did lie take?" I inquired. 
"And what was the name of Nathaniel 
II before he took the name of Devry?" 

"All that is none of your business, 
Bodham," she said icily. "Keep other 
names out of the affair. The name of 
Singleton is nowhere involved, if that's 
your notion. No such name has any 
connection with the family. 

"Nathaniel II," she went on, "was 
what we used to call a polecat, when I 
was younger. He made trouble between 
my brother and my father; he encour- 
aged it, kept it boiling. His game was 
to shove the real Devrys out of the nest. 
My brother cleared out. I didn't. After 
my father died, this blackguard tried to 
contest my legacy. I went after him and 
beat him. Luckily, he did not live very 
long himself. I've been winning ever 
since, and have stayed on top." 

"Then why do you think your brother 
might have had something to do with all 
this?" I asked. 

"Possibly this man Singleton knew 
him, knew his story, and detested the 
other side of the family. That might be 
his reason for wanting publication of 
these scandals." 

"Not likely," I said. "Your brother 
himself certainly wouldn't want them 
published." 

"Bosh! Why shouldn't they be made 
known?" she snapped with energy. "Let 
Nathaniel II be shown to the world for 
what he was— a rascal, and no Devry by 
blood! Let his worthless offspring stew 
in the juice of his iniquity; do 'em good. 
Morton is wrong; he should accept and 
publish these facts. I shall see him to- 
day and take a hand in this thing myself. 
Hm! Today's Friday, and Nat's fu- 
neral is tomorrow. Must go to Los An- 
geles for it. Whining ceremony before 
they can ship the ashes East; pretence 
and nonsense, great waste of time." 
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"You still want me to work on the 
case?" I asked. "I'll gladly withdraw—" 

"You're on it; stay on it. Now that 
the police must be drawn in, make the 
best of a bad bargain. If this Singleton 
murdered Nat, grab him and jail him 
before he can murder anyone else." 

With this, she summarily dismissed 
me, refusing to utter another word. In- 
deed, she had the air of one who regrets 
having said too much. 

I am not the unerring sleuth of fiction 
who sees all and knows all. As I drove 
away, the rueful comprehension of my 
own bungling smote me. Miss Devry 
had revealed what I should have un- 
earthed for myself from the Devry gen- 
ealogy in Morton's; study. Even the 
note sent Morton telling about the adop- 
tion of Nathaniel II had to me seemed 
unimportant. Now I knew better. The 
mystery of Singleton, I felt, was dis- 
pelled. It seemed clear he was the miss- 
ing brother, or a friend of the brother. 
Miss Devry's hatred for the remainder 
of the family was no longer puzzling. 

With this conclusion, this assumption 
which was to prove so utterly and dread- 
fully false, I went joyously ahead. If 
that hard-shelled old dowager had only 
cenfided to me the truths she knew, the 
whole course of life and death would 
have been altered. But she kept silent 
one moment too long. 

Chapter Seven 

MY interview with Miss Devry had 
been short and fast, if not sweet. 
Elated as I was upon my departure, the 
thought of Rose Wong recurred to me. 
Best run down that young lady at once, 
I thought, and proceeded to do so. 

She had a rented room in a cottage 
just off the Indian reservation. She was 
asleep when I called— it was not quite 
eight-thirty— but appeared in five min- 
utes, attractively dressed in sport-shirt 
and sharkskin slacks. She joined me on 
the veranda of the cottage, and I came 
to the point with blunt attack. 

"Miss Wong, I knew you were lying 
the other morning at the inquest, when 
you said there was nothing more you 
knew. Now we must know the truth, 
and I believe it would be easier for you 
to tell me than tell the police." 

She regarded me steadily, without a 
trace of any emotion. 

"I kept back nothing that had to do 
with Mr. Devry's death," she said. 



"True, perhaps. But Devry did not 
drop you at your home at the time 
you said. You didn't reach home until 
three o'clock, or after. You were seen 
leaving the Inn. Now, either talk to 
me and have no more publicity, or I'll 
inform the police, and they'll come after 
you. I might tell you Devry was mur- 
dered. It's not yet generally known." 

FOR an instant I thought she would 
keel over; but almost at once she 
calmed herself, and now spoke without 
restraint. 

"I— I didn't mean to do wrong. I 
thought it would only be terrible to 
have such things printed. He didn't 
bring me here at all. He drove around 
for a while, refusing to come here, and 
finally stopped at a house on the Drive. 
He wanted me to go in with him for a 
drink. He said the house belonged to 
a friend who let him use it at times. He 
had a key on a silver chain. I knew it 
wasn't a drink he wanted. I refused. 
He became pleading, then insistent." 

She paused, wet her lips, then went 
on: 

"There was a big cottonwood tree at 
one corner of the yard, and I thought I 
saw a man standing there— not in the 
moonlight, but under the shadow of the 
tree. This frightened me. I opened 
the door and jumped out. Nat followed 
me; he had really been drinking a lot, 
and was actually drunk. He ran after 
me. He— he was very unsteady—" 

Momentarily, her voice failed. 

"So you ran for it?" I said. 

She nodded. "Yes. I ran hard. He 
kept after me, cursing and shouting at 
me. I ducked in among the houses— 
this was at the foot of the hill, where 
the mountain creek runs. I followed it 
on into the Inn grounds. The gate was 
open. He had stopped following me 
then. I waited until I was calm again, 
then came on through the grounds to 
the main street and so home." 

No hesitation now, no more evasion! 

"Did you hear anything behind you— 
anything like a struggle?" 

"No," she said promptly. "His voice 
ended all of a sudden. There was a 
splash. I thought he had fallen into the 
creek, and— and it made me laugh, even 
if I was frightened. I'm sorry. I didn't 
know he was murdered." 

"Nobody knew it," I said; and after 
she had described the house, I left. 

Driving back, I stopped at a drug- 
store and telephoned Austin McManus, 
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whose real-estate properties lay in the 
Vicinity of that house. When I got him 
and described the place, he identified it 
at once. It was not one of his houses, 
but a private property that had been 
leased for the season to a Mrs. Irene 
Welson, of whom he knew nothing. 

Hopping into the car, I drove straight 
for the house in question, and en route 
came to a sudden halt. Here was the 
creek of which Rose Wong had spoken, 
a tiny stream that meandered down from 
the hills behind. At this point it was 
narrowly confined between cement re- 
tainers—a cold little stream, knee-deep. 
The cement' retaining-walls were cob- 
bled, and rose six inches above the 
ground, no doubt to keep the stream 
confined in time of flood. A bad ob- 
stacle for a drunken man on a chase, 
even in moonlight. 

I drove on to the house. Rose Wong 
had mentioned a man under the cotton- 
wood tree; a cottonwood, a big one, 
stood there in the corner of the yard. A 
cottonwood leaf had been embedded in 
the blob of dark mud that could have 
been left in the Mercedes only by the 
murderer. And in my pocket was the 
key on its silver chain, the key of this 
house. 

As I walked up to the house from the 
car, I saw that a rose garden was being 
laid out toward the cottonwood tree; 
piles of earth, half dispersed over the 
ground, were still there. I rang the bell. 

Mrs. Welson opened the door. She 
was a pleasant little woman of perhaps 
forty, still evidencing great youthful 
beauty. At my request to speak with 
her, she studied me deliberately and 
then admitted me into a living-room 
that was cheerful and ultra-modern in 
its furniture and appointments. 

HAVING no time to waste, I came 
straight to the attack. 
"Mrs. Welson, you were a friend of 
Nathaniel Devry." 

"A friend?" She showed just the 
proper amount of slight surprise. "I 
knew him slightly, as one knows so many 
people in a place like this." 

"Are you in the habit of letting casual 
acquaintances use your house as a place 
of assignation?" 

i Her face went pale, then deepened to 
a fiery red. But she kept her poise. 

"Mr. Bodham, if that's your name, I 
don't know what you're driving at." 
i "I think you do, Mrs. Welson," I said 
sympathetically. Sympathy is always ef- 



fective after attack. "I suggest that you 
take a few moments, collect yourself, and 
then tell me the whole story. I am in- 
vestigating for Miss Devry, and this will 
be much better than having to tell the 
police." 

"I have nothing to collect myself 
about," she said defiantly, walking into 
the trap. Having said this, she was 
committed to answering my questions 
without further reflection. 

"Then you admit you knew him?" 

"Of course. I have said—" 

"And when did you see him last?" 

"I don't remember," she replied, look- 
ing me straight in the eye. 

I smiled. "Come, Mrs. WelsonI I re- 
gret having to call lhat a rather clumsy 
falsehood. You must credit me with 
some intelligence. You do know where 
you last saw him. If he hadn't died, I 
might believe you had forgotten where 
and when; but knowing he was dead, 
you've thought over the matter in every 
detail. Where was it you saw him last?" 

FEAR and agonized suspense were in 
her pleasant eyes by this time. 
"At— at the Isle of Araby," she jerked 
out. She was beginning to break down. 

"What night? He died early Tuesday 
morning, you remember. Was it that 
same night?" 

"No. The Saturday before." 
"And you gave him this key then?" I 
held up the silver chain and key. At 
sight of it, her face became like death. 

"No, nol" she persisted. "I didn't 
give it to him. He— I must have 
dropped it. He must have picked it up." 

"Then you recognize it. A doorkey 
on a chain is not easily dropped or lost, 
without being reclaimed, Mrs. Welson. 
Come, tell me— you gave it to him on 
Saturday night?" 

Fright was stamped in her face; she 
was pitifully nervous, frantic before the 
approach of more questions. I decided 
to take a long shot in the dark and see 
what developed. 

"Shall I tell you why you gave the key 
to Devry, Mrs. Welson? You knew he 
wanted to bring Rose Wong here. You 
were more than willing. Why? In the 
hope of photographing him in some 
compromising situation— either you or 
the man who was waiting outside. A 
chance to blackmail the Devry family, 
—or was the murder actually planned 
by you?" 

Her eyes widened in acute horror that 
could not have been assumed. 
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"Murderl" she gasped. "No! He 
wasn't murdered! He died from heart- 
failure!" 

"Not at all," I told her. "It has now 
been shown to have been murder." / 

She broke into deep body-racking 
sobs, her face buried in her hands. None 
the less, I knew she was a woman of reso- 
lution; it was time to give the finishing 
blow. I left my chair and crossed to her. 
On the table beside her was a pile of 
magazines. My eye fell on them. The 
top one bore the yellowish tab of an ad- 
dressographed subscriber. 

That name gave me what I wanted. 

"Now, Mrs. Welson, there's no use of 
further denials," I said gently. "I al- 
ready know all about it. Mr. Jessop 
has told me everything." 

At this, her face lifted. She stared up 
at me, eyes wide and fixed, >a gasp of ter- 
ror and dismay escaping her. 

"He— what did he tell?" She caught 
her breath, and then drove on rapidly: 
"Yes, I let him have the key. There was 
nothing wrong about that. He said he 
wanted to use the house— he had no lib- 
erty at home. I was sorry for him. He 
said that he wanted to drop in with 
some friends and have a card-game. . . . 
Ajid I was going out of town, anyway." 

"Where did you go?" 

She gathered herself together, with 
an effort at defiance. 

"I drove down to Roydron and I can 
prove it! I was at the North Hotel!" 

"So you took that much care, eh? You 
knew it was no innocent boyish party. 
And when you got back, you found Dev- 
ry was dead. Who was the man waiting 
outside? Who was this man who mur- 
dered Devry? You know as well as I 
do." 

"I do not!" She flashed up into sud- 
den life. Her agonized protest rang 
true. "I was gone, I tell you! I didn't 
return until next day! How could I 
know who was outside?" 

"Are you prepared to swear that it 
was not Mr. Jessop, but someone else?" 

NO use. She was over the hump by 
this time, and getting back her nor- 
mal resolution. 

"Of course I am, so far as I'm pre- 
pared to swear to anything that hap- 
pened while I was a hundred miles 
away!" she shot out. "How do I know 
anything about it? It's true that Mr. 
Jessop is a friend; I've met him several 
times. If he had anything to do with 
this, how would I know it?" 



"Very well," I said, and turned to the 
door. "Your argument is sound— so far. 
What you and Jessop planned, is some- 
thing the police will have to elicit, I 
fear." 

Her armor could not be pierced. She 
answered with a defiant sneer about the 
police, and with a bow I left her. 

Outside, I walked over toward the 
cottonwood tree. The earth, that had 
obviously been imported for the forma- 
tion of the rose-garden, was a darkish 
mold. I took a sample, knowing it 
would match with the mud taken from 
the Mercedes; then I climbed into my 
car and drove off. 

One thing now remained to do, and 
I headed for Police Headquarters. I was 
getting action this morning, and getting 
it with a vengeance. When I reached 
Headquarters, I found that Chief Bishop 
had just arrived for the day, and was 
taken to his office. 

1HAD seen the Chief at the inquest, 
but I had never met him. Bishop 
was by no means the abysmal brute po- 
liceman of detective classics. He was a 
large, quiet, cultured man with so pleas- 
ant and amiable a personality that one 
did not at once realize the force and abil- 
ity of his character. 

"I've heard of your work, Mr. Bod- 
ham, and have hoped to meet you," said 
he, as we shook hands. "Not profession- 
ally, of course. We don't have any seri- 
ous crime in our town, and don't want 
any." 

"You've got a handful already," I said 
dryly, and handed him the post-mortem 
report. 

He knew his business. Before I had 
more than started my story, he got the 
desk-man on the interphone and ordered 
the Mercedes brought from the garage 
for investigation and possible finger- 
prints. Then he listened attentively un- 
til I had finished. 

"We've never had a murder in Pine 
Springs," he said almost plaintively. 
"I'm sorry about this. We'll still hope 
it's not murder. Except for that she- 
nanigan with the corpse, this might be 
a normal accidental drowning. Let's 
have everything you've picked up." 

He called in his secretary, and I went 
over the case in detail. Young Devry's 
spick-and-span clothes still puzzled me; 
but Bishop made light of the fact. 

"We've got a good fingerprint man," 
said he. "Dobbs is right up to the latest 
tricks. Most crooks don't yet know that 
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prints can now be brought up from fab- 
rics. We may get something from those 
clothes. Now, Boclham, how far may 
we count on your help?" 

"All the way," I said. "Miss Devry 
has retained me to find Devry's mur- 
derer. I'm off to San Djego as soon as I 
leave you, but I'll be back tonight or 
early in the morning." 

"Then suppose you tell me what you 
think about the assault on Miss Morton 
last night. You mentioned it in passing. 
That's something we haven't heard of," 

I went into that briefly; there was not 
much to tell; and whether Dr. Morton 
would want the incident investigated by 
the police, I did not know. The only 
tangible evidence was that scratch on 
the adobe wall outside the window. The 
possibility of the Mercedes having been 
used by someone connected with the as- 
sault, was also worth noting down. 

"I'll find out quick enough who took 
it from the garage last night," said 
Bishop. "Do you lay this happening 
and Devry's murder to the same hand?" 

"It's possible." I had not, of course, 
mentioned Singleton, or Dr. Morton's 
revelations. This I must clear up with 
Morton himself, before going farther. 

"About this man Jessop," said Bishop: 
"Did the Welson woman confirm your 
theory that Jessop had been in a black- 
mail scheme?" 

"No. It wasn't a theory— just a shot 
in the dark," I admitted. "Jessop ap- 
parently is in love with this woman. 
There's nothing to prove he was the 
man under the tree the night of Devry's 
murder. He's not the type to murder 
anyone." 

"Did he have any alibi that night? I 
think he testified at the inquest." 

I nodded. "No alibi. He was in bed, 
asleep. He has a cottage of his own. 
You might have Mrs. Welson kept un- 
der observation, also her house and tele- 
phone." 

"I'll check on the lady," agreed Bishop. 

SO much had transpired that it was 
difficult to realize the hour was not 
yet ten when I halted the car in front of 
our cottage. Bathsheba was across at the 
Morton gate, talking with Kathy. 

Except for a silk turban about her 
head, hiding all traces of her injury, 
Kathy looked her normal self. 

"Don't mind me, children," said 
Bathsheba. 

I kissed Kathy and found that all had 
been quiet in the Morton home. 



"Well," I said, drawing Bathsheba 
away, "tell your grandfather that I've 
been called away— but I suppose Bashy 
has told you, eh? All right. We may 
get back late tonight, so I'll see your 
grandfather in the morning, and we'll 
go into matters. All ready, Bashy? 
'By, Kathy! See you laterl" 

We were away at last; but we were 
not away from the Devry case. We had 
to go through town to reach Pretona 
and the San Diego highway; on the out- 
skirts, I swung out to pass another car. 
Bathsheba let out a yip. 

"TomI There's that woman now— in 
that car! The woman who was with 
Jessop at the Bamboo Bar!" 

I had paid the car no attention. Now 
I slowed and looked into the rear view 
mirror at the car behind. It was a light 
sedan. The woman beside the driver 
was no other than Mrs. Welson. And 
the man driving the car was Peterson, 
Miss Devry's secretary. 
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Chapter Eight 

we twisted over the cut-off and 
headed for the south, I paid scant 
attention to Bathsheba's light chatter. 

The letters, the personality of Single- 
ton, the queer mass of futile menace and 
vain but vindictive strivings at publicity 
centering about gentle old Dr. Morton, 
fascinated me. The coin glued tQ a 
sheet of paper, with no obvious message, 
plucked at my imagination. The defi- 
nite threat, with its line Of marching fig- 
ures and the cryptic sentence beneath 
them, rose before my somewhat photo- 
static brain with nagging insistence. 

"I don't know that I'd like California 
as a steady thing," Bathsheba observed. 
"Glorious sunshine and cold nights 
would get monotonous in time. Here 
it's almost November, and no real 
Thanksgiving weather at all!" 

"Isn't the weather; it's the turkey," I 
commented. 

She sniffed. "So you think! I just 
don't know what President Roosevelt 
was thinking of, to change the dates all 
around! Not that I blame him a mite. 
If I could do it myself, I'd change the 
calendar all around and make it sen- 
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sible. I don't see why on earth the fiscal 
year should start along in the middle of 
the real year, anyhow. It mixes every- 
body up. And then the taxes come due 
in March— that's just plain silly. Either 
the taxes should come due the first of 
the year, or we should change the first 
of the year around to March—" 

"Holy smokel" I exclaimed, jamming 
on the brakes. They squealed; Bath- 
sheba did likewise, and the car came to 
a stop in the middle o£ the highway. 

'"TOM BODHAM! Have you gone out 
1 of your senses?'* cried Bathsheba, 
straightening her hat. "What's wrong?" 

"Nothing." I grinned and released 
the brakes. "Just thought of some- 
thing." 

We went on again. I heard not a 
word of what Bathsheba was saying, and 
small wonder. For her nonsense about 
the calendar had flung a sudden white 
light on that cryptic sentence beneath 
the line of little marching soldiers. 

"The third shall be first again!" Taken 
in connection with those soldiers on the 
march— that was it! March! The old 
Roman calendar had begun with March. 
The English legal year had begun in 
M^rch until in 1750 it was changed to 
January first. "The third shall be first 
again"— that was it! The name of March 
entered into this puzzle, somewhere and 
somehow. 

Elated by this discovery, I whirled 
Bathsheba down to San Diego in record 
time, and when we reached the hotel, 
Lincoln was there to meet us. It was one 
o'clock, and we went directly in to lunch. 

Over the table, Lincoln did most of 
the talking, for once. The Navy, if not 
the country at large, was imbued with 
the certainty of war coming in the Ori- 
ent, and Lincoln was filled with this de- 
lusion. He was a thin, dark and rather 
serious sort, weighted by the thought of 
a wife and two children whom he had 
left back East; just now, however, he 
was filled with an unwonted gayety, for 
if he went to the Orient, his family 
would probably be sent after him, as it 
would be a two-year assignment. 

So, today, we found him much less 
serious than usual, giving full vent to his 
droll if caustic inspirations. Bathsheba 
ate hurriedly and then departed to do 
some shopping, promising to meet us at 
two, which was manifestly impossible. 

"We'll be in the cocktail lounge," I 
told her. "I'll put my puzzles up to 
Lincoln, and we'll wait for you there." 



"So you came down to get something 
out of me, did you?" observed Lincoln, 
when she had left us. "I might have 
known it! You and your bits of twine 
caught in the murderer's little toenail!" 

"Never mind, Link," I said amiably. 
"There are worse crimes than murder- 
far worse! Suppose we adjourn to the 
lounge and relax over the right sort of 
a drink to follow this meal, and get the 
agony over. It may amuse you, at that. 
It's right up your alley." • 

Lincoln worships the Navy, has hap- 
pily large ideals, and regards my profes- 
sion as a somewhat infantile occupation 
for little minds. This time, however, I 
had hit his hobby interests, and he lis- 
tened with interest as I laid my problems 
before him. He looked over the letters 
and envelopes, studied the coin on the 
paper, and shoved the latter at me with 
a twinkle in his deep eyes. 

"What do you make of this thing 
yourself, Tom?" 

I shrugged. "I'm ignorant of coins, 
and you know it. The paper is a stout 
rag paper, not watermarked. It could 
be traced to some maker, if worth the 
trouble of doing so." 

"You're a queer bird!" he said, with 
a chuckle. "Offhand, I'd say there's only 
one obvious thing here: The coin is 
glued to the paper in order to hide some- 
thing, or to protect something under it, 
or both. Why not take it off the paper 
and have a look?" 

"Quite true; but I wanted you to see 
it just as it is," I evaded. Actually, this 
obvious conclusion had not occurred to 
me, any more than it had to Morton. 

"Well, it's an unusually large bronze 
coin," he said, eying it. "For example, 
the Napoleon silver fiye-franc piece 
weighs 382 grains and is slightly larger; 
yet this must weigh all of five hundred 
grains. A coin, let's call it a penny, of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, dating from about 
160 B.C. Not rare, and of no particular 
value. Now for the secret!" 

HE began to separate the coin from 
the paper, very carefully. I 
watched, with a thrill of anticipation. 
If something were written underneath, 
it might well confirm my theory about 
the name of March entering into this 
case. The paper came clear, and I 
seized upon it eagerly. Writing! The 
first actual handwriting of Singleton! It 
was a fine, clear writing, and read: 
"Publish Singleton or the thun- 
derbolts will strike!" - 
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Silently, Lincoln showed the reverse 
of the coin, which bore on the obverse 
the head of Antiochus. Here, in the 
center, was the figure of an eagle, hold- 
ing thunderbolts. This figure had been 
delicately pricked out in gilt by Single- 
ton, to make it strike the eye immedi- 
ately, and the gilt had been protected 
against rubbing by gluing the coin to 
the paper. Thus the coin emphasized 
the threat of the words, and illustrated it. 

MORTON had said this coin was but 
lately arrived. The poor condition 
of the paper, however, and the discolor- 
ation everywhere except in the circle 
formed by the coin, showed that it had 
been a long time put together. Prob- 
ably Singleton had prepared it long in 
advance— another evidence of vacillation. 

"Your Singleton has a devious brain," 
Lincoln commented in his caustic way. 
"A curious and frustrated juvenile brain, 
delighting in queer, involved things. 
And I should say your client has an 
equally childish brain. One man puts 
up involved puzzles; the other doesn't 
even know they're puzzles, or doesn't 
try to solve them." 

This, I had to admit, was close to the 
truth. Dr. Morton had wasted no time 
trying to solve the puzzles handed him 
by Singleton; he had just disregarded 
them with a calm disdain. 

The conclusion in regard to Single- 
ton became further emphasized when 
we tackled the letter with the supposed- 
ly unissued stamp, upon which Lincoln 
put his instant attention. 

"This is a rather remarkable thing, 
Tom," he said. "True, the stamp was 
not issued in this bicolor form; all the 
same, it's quite genuine. Alter the color 
of a stamp, and it will still go through 
the mails— as a rule. A good deal of in- 
genuity has been expended by cheap 
rascals in changing the color or shade 
of stamps, in order to make them valu- 
able to collectors." 

"It can be done by chemicals," I put 
in, and he nodded. 

"Yes; as a result, it can always be de- 
tected. The quartz ultra-violet lamp 
has put a final clincher on such efforts, 
thanks to fluorescence. However, look 
at this stamp. That central Michigan 
seal was not changed by fumes or acid 
—the entire stamp would have been af- 
fected. Now, there's one way, and one 
way only, in which the shade or even 
color of a stamp can be altered beyond 
any detection. Thus far, it's not known 



to the confraternity of forgers and ras- 
cals. I unearthed it myself." 

He paused, as though loath to inform 
even me of his philatelic discoveries. 

"In certain parts of the world, such 
as this! portion of California," he went 
on slowly, "sunlight contains infra-rays 
more powerful than elsewhere. Most 
dyed fabrics, for example, will fade 
swiftly here, if exposed to sunlight. So 
will stamps. But not only do they fade, 
but they will even assume strange tints, 
as the yellow or red content is acted up- 
on. Had this particular stamp been 
kept in midsummer sunlight a few days, 
it would turn into a pronounced blue. 
It was obviously fitted with a mask 
which allowed only the central design 
to turn blue, thus producing a bicolored 
stamp— which, in all truth, was never 
issued by the Government." 

"Arguing cleverness and careful prep- 
aration on the part of Mr. Singleton," I 
deduced. "Frustrated and hesitant he 
may be, vacillating and negative— but 
he's not wasting work deliberately." 

"Curious that your client, whoever 
he is, should have noticed the stamp, 
yet allowed his interest to die there." 

"The man concerned," I said, "the 
Dr. Morton to whom these letters are 
addressed, is an old man. He noticed 
the stamp, true. It was meant by Sin- 
gleton that he should notice it, obviously. 
Why, Lincoln, we've already uncovered 
the clue! A message under the coin, 
naturally presupposes a message under 
this stamp! Tear the stamp off!" 

BUT Lincoln caught my hand as I 
reached for the envelope. 
"Not so fast, Tom— careful, old boy! 
If you remove a stamp from an enve- 
lope, ten to one the stamp is ruined. It 
tears. But if you remove the envelope 
from the stamp, then you preserve the 
stamp intact and the envelope tears. An 
elementary bit of philatelic lore. Many 
a valuable stamp has been ruined before 
this fact was learned. In this case, we 
want to preserve the envelope—" 

As he spoke, he had been wetting the 
stamp, dipping his finger in his glass and 
getting the oblong bit of paper well 
soaked. He let it rest for a moment, 
drawing my attention to the large size 
of this stamp, which would permit quite 
a message to be concealed by it. 

A tentative effort— another, and he 
wet the stamp anew. It began to come 
more easily. Typing showed as it 
stripped away. A moment more, and it 
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was completely gone, to reveal four lines 
of typing which it had barely hidden: 

Unless you publish 
i the proof that Nil 

was Hugh March, not 
you but Cathay dies 

"Good God!" I broke out. "She's the 
one threatened, then! And he never 
discovered this, never let me know, never 
let me suspect. . . . Perhaps he wasn't 
sure himself— why, here's the proof that 
the blow over the head was actually an 
attempt to kill her! That devil Single, 
ton isn't vacillating any longerl" 

EsICQLN was staring blankly at me. I 
glanced at my watch; two o'clockl 
We had to wait here until Bathsheba re- 
turned. She had said two. This would 
mean three, at earliest. 

"Link, we'll have to push off as soon 
as Bashy shows up," I said abruptly. 
"We had meant to have the evening 
with you, but that's impossible. I must 
get back to Pine Springs in a hurry." 

He nodded. "So I gather. You can't 
shove off till Bashy shows up, and she's 
not shown up yet, so why not let me in 
on it? Woman in it somewhere, by the 
wiM look in your eye. Who?" 

With an effort, I forced down my ex- 
citement. The puzzle was clearing up. 
The name of Nathaniel II, before his 
adoption into the Devry family, had 
been Hugh March. My deductions 
were right. Hugh March! 

"This threat is definitely against 
Kathy," I said. "That's why I must get 
back there; the thing's imminent, dan- 
gerous! She must be guarded until I 
can run down this Singleton devil." And 
I went on to tell him about the case. 

I had just concluded when Bathsheba 
appeared, laden down with pasteboard 
boxes. When I announced that we were 
leaving immediately, she cried: 

"But Tom! I'm absolutely exhausted 
from tramping around that big store and 
making decisions! I want a highball!" 

"Then grab it and we'll get off/' I 
said impatiently. ''While you're get. 
ting it, ' I'll hunt up a phone-booth. 
Can't take any chances now. I'll phone 
Morton and make stire Kathy is well 
guarded till we get back." 

I located a booth and put in a long- 
distance call for Dr. Morton's number. 
Instead of the usual quick connection, 
there was a delay which irritated me. 
At length came the cheerful statement: 
"Here's your party! Go ahead!" 
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"Hello!" I said. "Is this you, Mor- 
ton?" 

"Who are you?" came the response in 
a strange voice. 

"Confound it, this must be the wrong 
number!" I exclaimed. "I'm calling 
Dr. Morton at Pine Springs!" 

"This is Morton's house," came back 
the same voice. "Who are you?" 

"Morton's house? Then who the dev- 
il's speaking? This is Tom Bodham, 
and I want Dr. Morton." 

"Oh!" The voice held quick relief. 
"This is Chief Bishop, Mr. Bodham. 
Where are you?" 

I was startled. "At the Grant in San 
Diego. What are you doing at Morton's 
house?" A frightful conjecture seized 
me. "Is something wrong? Is Kathy—" 

"She's quite all right," broke in the 
Chief. "But I've been moving heaven 
and earth to find you, Bodham—" 

Five minutes later, I stumbled out of 
the booth and made my way back to the 
cocktail lounge. My emotion must have 
shown in my face, for Lincoln came to 
his feet with a sharp exclamation, and 
Bathsheba gasped as she also rose. 

"Tom!" she cried. "You look like a 
ghost-what is it? Tell us quickly-some- 
thing's hurt you." 

"Yes, it has," I said, and drew a deep 
breath. "Dr. Morton was murdered 
early this afternoon." 



Chapter Nine 

THAT was a fast, wild trip back to 
Pine Springs. It was nearly dark 
when I hopped out of the car before 
Police Headquarters, sent Bathsheba on 
to look after Kathy, and was shown into 
Bishop's private office. 

The Chief was looking worried. He 
plunged into the midst of things with- 
out preamble. 

"Miss Morton found her grandfather's 
body on the library floor, about two- 
thirty. It was at this time Gregg got the 
telephone call, went over, found the 
death not natural, and summoned me." 
He lighted a cigar and leaned back. 
"Who was with her when she discov- 
ered it?" I asked. 

"Andreas, the Filipino boy." Bishop 
spoke in his rather staccato way, but 
with a grim manner. "Now, get this: 
During luncheon, Dr. Morton suggested 
that she and Andreas drive to the Motor 
Vehicle Department office, to check up 
on the renewal of the boy's license as 
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chauffeur. As it proved, the trip was 
not necessary. Morton obviously cleared 
the house for a certain purpose. Miss 
Morton found the body on her return. 
When she and Andreas departed, Jes- 
sop had remained at the house." 

"So Jessop was the last to see Dr. Mor- 
ton alive?" I asked. 

He grimaced. "Far from it! Jessop 
went to town about one. Says he got 
the mail, then went to Mrs. Welson's 
house and sat around on the porch wait- 
ing for her. Drove back home about 
two, not having seen her. Garaged his 
car and went into his own quarters at 
the rear. Came out when he heard a 
determined ringing at the house bell. 
Went around house. Found Loren An- 
drey and the Devry chauffeur, the Chink, 
on the front porch." 

"The chauffeur? Why?" 

"Dr. Morton had phoned Miss Devry 
asking her to send Andrey and someone 
else down at once. Said he was to have 
a meeting with Singleton and wanted 
two witnesses there." 

"Singleton!" I exclaimed. "A meet- 
ing! How do you know all this?" 

"Miss Devry sent Andrey. He told 
me. I called her back and confirmed it. 
And by the way, she doesn't know yet 
that Morton is dead. Nobody knows; 
I've kept it secret till you got here." 

HE went on: Jessop, it seemed, spoke 
with the two callers. As Morton 
had not answered the bell, they conclud- 
ed he was asleep and refused to wait 
longer. Jessop went to the gate with 
them and saw Miss Morton returning. 
Loren Andrey seemed peeved at having 
come on a useless errand, and drove off. 
When Miss Morton came, she went in 
the house, discovered the body, and had 
Jessop telephone Gregg. 

"And the cause of death?" I asked. 
Bishop screwed up his face, examined 
his cigar, and looked at me resignedly. 
"Believe it or not, drowning!" 
This jolted me. "Again! So he ex- 
pected to meet Singleton, wanted wit- 
nesses—and was killed none the less! 
Why did he want witnesses, after clear- 
ing the house himself? It doesn't make 
sense. I suppose you believe in Single- 
ton's existence now?" 

"Bodham, I'm not sure about any- 
thing," said the Chief sadly. "The last 
man we know to have been with Mor- 
ton in life was Peterson." 4 

Here was another facer. "How does 
Miss Devry's secretary get into this?" 



"He drove into it. Andrey told me 
that as he and the Chink chauffeur 
neared the house, they saw a car leaving; 
Peterson and two other men were in it. 
You see, all this happened like a string 
of firecrackers — snap-snap-snap! One 
leaves; another comes. I called Peter- 
son. He admitted it readily. Nothing 
secret about it. He was planning to 
buy a lot adjoining the Morton prop- 
erty. And the two men with him were 
Ed Parks and Gil Stuart." 

"Their names are vaguely familiar," 
I commented. 

BISHOP grinned. "Ought to be! Plas- 
tered on real-estate signs for miles 
around! They give Peterson complete 
backing. In fact, they saw Morton alive 
after Peterson left him." 

I was puzzled by this, until the Chief 
explained and laid before me a rough 
sketch. It showed Dr. Morton's house, 
which fronted my own cottage on a short 
dead-end road just off the highway. 

The two real-estate men halted their 
car outside the boundary wall, not turn- 
ing in. Dr. Morton was walking in the 
garden, said Bishop, and Peterson talked 
with him, the real-estate men sitting*in 
the car. Morton and Peterson went in- 
to the house; presently they came out, 
and after a moment or two Peterson re- 
turned to the car. The other men saw 
Morton after Peterson rejoined them. 
"How do you know they did?" 
"They're both trustworthy," said the 
Chief. "Also, they were listening to the 
car radio as they waited. When Peter- 
son rejoined them, the two o'clock KFI 
news program had just begun; the an- 
nouncer was still speaking. They drove 
on to the end of the road, took a look 
at the lots; Peterson asked a few ques- 
tions and picked the lot he wanted to 
buy. While they were doing this, Dr. 
Morton must have been murdered." 
"Yes? How can you be sure?" 
"They drove away, past the Doctor's 
house and turning into the highway. 
Loren Andrey, who was approaching, 
saw them as they passed him." 

The time sequence was really quite 
simple. Peterson and the two real-estate 
men had departed at two o'clock, get- 
ting a glimpse of Morton in the garden 
as they drove off. Morton must have 
gone into the house at once, and called 
Miss Devry at three minutes past two. 
She was positive about the time. 

Loren Andrey, at her request, had 
hopped into the car and driven down 
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here with the Chinese chauffeur-a mat- 
ter of ten minutes at most. He had 
raised nobody; Jessop, arriving, talked 
with him. He departed, and Miss Mor- 
ton had come home almost at once. The 
time of the murder, then, must have 
been immediately alter Morton's phone 
call to Miss Devry, and before Jessop's 
arrival. 

"It's rather absurd," I said, "because 
drowning takes a bit of time. Was there 
any sign of a struggle?" 

"None at all," Bishop replied. "I al- 
most jugged Jessop on suspicion; he ac- 
tually had the shakes. Loren Andrey, 
however, had seen him come home, re- 
member." 

I nodded, frowning over the puzzle. 
"How do you know the exact time Mor- 
ton telephoned Miss Devry?" 

"That was a lucky break!" Bishop re- 
plied, beaming. "Morton wanted to 
check the time with her, on account of 
Singleton's visit, and didn't have the 
right time himself. The old lady swears 
by an electric clock that's one of her 
chief pets. She gave him the time. Mor- 
ton said that Loren Andrey could easily 
get there before Singleton was due, and 
rang off. . . . What's the matter, Bod- 
ha/n? You look as though you didn't 
believe it." 

"I believe it, but don't like it," I said. 
"It's phony about Morton being worried 
over the time, too." 

"Phony? Why so?" 

"He has a very fine watch, one of those 
Swiss things with a split second and 
stopwatch arrangement and several 
dials. He was proud that it never 
varied; he'd have been more likely to 
tell her the time than to ask it." 

"You couldn't tell that old hellcat 
anything," said the Chief confidentially. 
He shoved a carbon of a stenographic 
report at me. "I had both sides of our 
phone conversation taken down. Look 
at the language she used!" 

I glanced over it, and smiled. "Sure 
she doesn't know Morton is dead?" 

"I warned Peterson, under pain of ob- 
structing justice, to say nothing. Parks 
and Gil Stuart won't talk. Nor Gregg. 
Nor Miss Morton and those there." 

"Andrey and the Chink chauffeur?" 

"Don't know anything about it." 

"Then I'll drop up and brace Miss 
Devry," I said. "I have a hunch that 
her brother is this mysterious Single- 
ton." 

"The hell you say! I didn't know she 
had a brother!" 
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I sketched, rapidly, the story of the 
elusive original Nathaniel JL Bishop 
agreed that in the shock of the news 
Miss Devry might well drop some in- 
formation of value; he put the police 
car at my service, with one of his men 
to drive. At the door, I halted and 
turned back, asking whether he had ob- 
tained any information from the Mer- 
cedes car. He called for his fingerprint 
expert, Dobbs, who brought in the en- 
largements of some prints. 

"One set belongs to Devry," explained 
Dobbs. "Some belong to Rose Wong, 
as we expected. Some are unidentified 
—probably from garage helpers. But 
I've traced this set, half a dozen in all, 
to Loren Andrey." 

"How do you know?" I demanded. 
"You haven't booked him?" 

Dobbs grinned. "Naw! I collect 
prints. Just asked him for them, one 
day awhile back. Got Rose Wong's that 
way too. Most people get a kick out of 
having their prints taken." 

"Then Andrey might have taken the 
Mercedes, that night Miss Morton was 
hurt." 

"Not might, but did," Bishop threw 
in. "Admitted it. Drove out to the 
Kubla Club and dropped a hundred 
dollars at the roulette table; drove one 
of his friends home. Has a perfect alibi. 
He just isn't the one who hit Miss Mor- 
ton, Bodham." 

I WAS forced to agree, not without sat- 
isfaction. "He really didn't fit into 
our picture. He might have some of the 
characteristics, but could not be Single- 
ton." 

Bishop grunted. "You still think 
both killings the work of one person?" 

"Yes. Same method of killing. Same 
dry clothes. Same absence of direct evi- 
dence and positive motives." 

He dissented. "To me, Devry was 
drowned from expediency. He was 
drunk, probably helpless. Chased the 
girl to the stream and fell over it. Sin- 
gleton catches up and dunks his head. 
I scouted around there this morning and 
found a scuffed place where it hap- 
pened. So that was accident, you might 
say. The other was not." 
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"Find any footprints there? Or in 
Morton's' garden?" 

He shook his head. "Nothing there 
of any clarity. Morton's garden? Nope. 
Gravel path, rye-grass. Nothing hap- 
pened there anyhow. He went in to 
telephone Miss Devry ^and was killed 
in the house." 

"Just the same, might he have been 
drowned in the garden?" 

"No. That's the very point, Bod- 
ham. No standing or running water 
there. There's an old empty alabaster 
bird-bath in the garden, but it's dry." 

"Yes, I remember it," I said. "Dis- 
used, by its looks." 

"The Filipino said it hasn't held any 
water for a couple of years; pipe's 
choked up or broken. That leaves the 
bathrooms in the house. In my check- 
up I saw no signs of splashed water or 
scuffed walls, no sign of struggle, no 
evidence of water being flung around." 

"Suppose Singleton had doped him 
first? Hypodermic?" 

"That'd leave a mark; and his body 
was examined, believe me! No bruises, 
no crack over the head," he went on 
mournfully. "Look here, s'pose you 
drop by Gregg's office and see what he 
thinks about the doping angle! He 
might put us wise to something that 
could have been used in the time Sin- 
gleton had at his disposal." 

"Good idea; I'll do that. But with 
everything pointing to Singleton as mur- 
derer of both men, why do you doubt 
the fact?" 

"Hunchl" Bishop shrugged. "Sup- 
pose No. 2 knows Singleton killed Devry 
and got away with it as a natural death; 
and he, No. 2, has an airtight alibi for 
that killing. He kills Morton the same 
way, hoping we'll think it a natural 
death also. If we found it to be murder, 
it might open up the Devry case and 
would be laid to the same killer; and, 
with his airtight alibi in the former in- 
stance, No. 2 would be beyond suspi- 
cion. How does it sound?" 

I GRINNED. "Involved but interest- 
ing, Chief. Only it's hard to believe 
in two murderers where there ought not 
to be even one!" 

"Yes— a nice clean-cut average homi- 
cide, husband-kills-lover or bandit-shoots- 
in-get-away— well, you could savvy that. 
It'd be natural. But this sort of mystery 
killing is out of place in Pine Springs!" 

I left, and the driver took me first to 
see Dr. Gregg. 



The medico had a penthouse office 
and bungalow; this, in Pine Springs, 
meant the roof of a one-story building. 
His office at the head of the stairs was 
dark, so I turned to the bungalow. He 
hailed me from the door as I ap- 
proached, and shook hands heartily. 

"Come in, glad to see you. Damned 
shame about poor Morton! What's be- 
hind it?" 

"The more we figure, the less we un- 
derstand," I said wryly, dropping into a 
chair in his living-room. "I dropped 
in to see if you could suggest how Mor- 
ton might have submitted so tamely to 
being drowned." 

AS I sketched the problem, he wrin- 
t kled up his face in thought. 
"Nope. If the murderer had used a 
drug that would hit so hard and fast, he 
might as well have gone the whole hog 
and used it to kill Morton. No evidence 
of hypodermic puncture, no marks of 
strangulation or skull contusion. The 
man was drowned; that's all." 

He mixed a drink, for which I was 
grateful. Grateful enough, in fact, to 
give him the odd story of Singleton as I 
had it from Morion, npt mentioning 
Miss Devry's missing brother. With 
what I had unearthed, I assumed Sin- 
gleton to be a case of inferiority com- 
plex gone wild, but Gregg shook his 
head. . 

"A neurosis isn't so easily bounded as 
all that, Bodham. Such psychiatric 
analysis is apt to lead a layman into a 
cul-de-sac. No neurosis is simple; you 
mustn't overlook the possibility of mix- 
tures. With human life at stake—" 

"And, if we put any credence in Sin- 
gleton's warning beneath the stamp, 
there is a human life at stake!" I ex- 
claimed warmly. "Since that crack on 
the head didn't kill her, he'll definitely 
try— 

I broke off abruptly. It came to me 
like that, between two words! 

Gregg stared at me in astonishment. 

"What's the matter? Isn't the whisky 
good?" 

"It's Jessop!" I broke out. "Single- 
ton is Jessop— of course! He had the 
weakest alibi, in both cases. He sleeps 
alone in his shack. He could have gone 
to the Welson house, killed Devry, and 
brought him back as a ghastly demon- 
stration to Morton. A dead Devry to 
back up all his threats, in this mystery 
which concerns the Devry family alone! 
He's worked for years with Morton, 
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and knows all about his work and his 
books—" 

"But hold on!" protested Gregg. 

I brushed his words aside. 

"Last night he knew I was coming 
over to talk with Morton. He was sup- 
posed to be in town. Instead, he was 
at that window, listening! He's the one 
who struck down Kathy!" 

"Easy, Bodham!" Gregg exclaimed, an 
amused glint in his; eye. "Wait, now—" 

"Don't interrupt," I rushed on excit- 
edly. "I remember, now; when he came 
into the house, he knew all about Kathy 
having been hit. He even asked if there 
had been a fracture! You see? How 
could he have known, unless he were 
the man who hit her?" 

"Because I told him," said Gregg. 

I gaped at him, thunderstruck. He 
went on, with a quiet smile: 

"He was sitting in the same row with 
me at the movie house. I climbed over 
his knees going out. I had to come back 
to excuse myself to my guests, so I told 
Jessop to come out to the lobby. He did 
so. I told him of the emergency call, 
and offered to take him out to the Mor- 
ton house. He had a lady with him— 
Refused my invitation, and said he'd 
take the lady home and then be out." 

I departed, not too happily, and the 

Eolice car whirled me up toward the 
•evry mansion on the hillside. Gregg 
had knocked Jessop out of the box, and 
so beautifully that the memory stung. 

MISS DEVRY was waiting for me. She 
was in no amiable mood, as she 
conveyed to me on the spot, in a voice 
like a file. As yet, neither she nor any- 
one else knew of Morton's death. 

"Well, Bodham! What did you turn 
up on your wild-goose chase?" 

"The identity of Singleton, for one 
thing." 

She stiffened. "Bosh! No such per- 
son, Bodham. All nonsense!" 

"Not at all, Miss Devry. You may be 
shielding him deliberately—" 

"Bodham, have you gone mad?" she 
broke in furiously. "Why should I 
shield him?" 

"Because of what took place today at 
Morton's house." 

"Well, what the: devil took place?" 
she demanded. "Dr. Morton phoned 
me he had an appointment with this 
Singleton. I thought he was under 
some delusion, and still think so. An- 
drey didn't even see him. What took 
place, then?" 



"This time," I said, "your brother 
overreached himself." 

She was almost spitting fire. "What 
in God's name has my brother got to do 
with all this, or with Singleton?" 

"Your brother is Singleton; that's all." 

She regarded me with a pitying snort. 
"So you're really insane, are you? And 
expect me to share your delusions?" 

"The police share them, at least." 

"What are you driving at?" she 
snapped. "My brother had nothing to 
do with the death of Nat Devry." 

"Perhaps not. But he had everything 
to do with the murder of Dr. David 
Morton." 

As she looked at me, her face changed. 
It became old and drawn and haggard, 
a gray waxen mask, in which the eyes 
grew large. Her voice came in a whisper. 

"Murder— you say he was murdered—" 

She crumpled up in the chair. I 
sprang to her side, found that her heart 
was all right, and poured her a pony of 
brandy from the open tantalus. The 
first taste of it brought her around. 

I had not dreamed she would take 
the news of Morton's death so hard. She 
demanded fiercely to know everything 
that had happened, and sat in frozen si- 
lence while I told her. 

Then, for a moment, her eyes closed. 
I thought she was going to faint again. 
Instead, she opened her eyes and gave 
me a challenging look. 

"Bodham, you're not the fool I called 
you. It's all my own fault. God for- 
give me, I should have told you earlier!" 

"What?" I asked. 

"That David Morton was my brother." 

■ 

Chapter Ten 

SO there the secret was out— the secret 
that might have changed everything 
had I known' it sooner. Nor was this 
all. Miss Devry now poured out the 
entire background of her own story, of 
Morton's, of the family history. This 
woman of iron broke down completely; 
she became a querulous whimpering 
woman, holding back nothing. She even 
went into her own tragic destiny, a typi- 
cally mid-Victorian affair, an engage- 
ment of a year or more to some young 
man who had died before the wedding. 

It was upon the story of March that 
I seized eagerly. It would be amplified, 
I knew, by the papers in the tin dispatch- 
box; but here, in brief, I sifted the im- 
portant details from her flood of words. 
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Nathaniel II— later to become David 
Morton— had gone from quarrel to quar- 
rel with his father, who wanted a com- 
mercial heir and not a physician in the 
family. Hugh March came into the 
business from nowhere. The family 
were living in Canton at the time; young 
March had showed up in Canton, mar- 
ried Eliza Devry— and disagreed violently 
with Nathaniel II. The latter plunged 
into drinking and gambling, in a wild 
and desperate effort to shame the hard 
old Nathaniel I. The father refused to 
be shamed; instead, he kicked out the 
boy, after giving him a few thousand 
dollars. 

March had a hand in it. And after 
that, the interloper Hugh March as- 
sumed the legal name of Nathaniel 
Devry II 

Edna Devry never ceased to combat 
March. Years later, she tracked down 
her brother, who refused outright to 
have anything to do with the family. 
Without his knowledge, she secretly sup- 
plied him with funds, enabling him to 
retire and settle down at Pine Springs, 
twenty years ago, with the grandchild 
who represented his entire world. 

Singleton? More cryptic than ever. 
There were no other Devry children of 
her own generation, said Miss Devry. 
She knew absolutely nothing about any 
Singleton. Another pony of brandy, 
and she became somewhat more herself, 
demanding to know what was being 
done about the murder of Morton. 

I TOLD her what Bishop had already 
done. She was no longer defiant; her 
face stamped with a numb misery, she 
nodded to anything I suggested. 

"Are you certain," I asked her, "that 
the man who telephoned you was Dr. 
Morton?" 

"I had no reason to think otherwise," 
she rejoined. "Of course, I had never 
spoken to him on the telephone before. 
I suppose I couldn't swear to it." 

"Did the voice sound like that of any- 
one else?" 

"No," she said reflectively. 

"Did Morton say anything, make any 
remark, tell you anything, beyond what 
you have reported to Chief Bishop?" 

She frowned, shook her head, checked 
herself. "Yes! Wait! "He did mention 
that Peterson had given him a letter 
from Singleton— he said Peterson had 
just been there." 

"I'd like to speak with Peterson, Miss 
Devry, if you don't mind." 



She acceded with apparent relief. 

Peterson appeared, exuding cordiality 
and servile good nature. We spoke 
about Morton's death; he showed the 
proper evidences oi: shock, the proper 
interest in my wanting to ask a few ques- 
tions. My respect for him grew momen- 
tarily. The man had his parts. 

" JUST how did you happen to go in to 
J see Dr. Morton? Did you know him?" 
I asked. "Any shred of information, 
you know, may help us to unravel this 
frightful tangle." 

"I've been thinking of buying a place 
here, that I might come to some day 
when I retire," he said, with a sidelong 
glance at Miss Devry. "I had looked at 
the lot beyond Dr. Morton's place, and 
had worried about the soil, whether it 
were too sandy to grow tomatoes. I 
have an ambition to grow tomatoes; it 
is really a great hobby of mine. So, as 
we drove past the house and saw him 
walking in the garden, Mr. Stuart sug- 
gested that I ask Dr. Morton, who had 
been here so long. I did. He showed 
me some of his shrubs, discussed the soil, 
and I came away." ^ 

"And the letter?" I asked. 

He regarded me blankly. "Yes? What 
letter, Mr. Boclham?" 

"The one you gave Dr. Morton." 

"Oh, that letter! I had completely 
forgotten it!" His face cleared, and he 
laughed in confusion. "Yes, when I 
stopped for the mail, there was a letter 
for Dr. Morton in our box. I discovered 
it later on, when I was sorting out the 
mail here at the house." 

"And that was your real reason, per- 
haps, for going to Dr. Morton's house?" 

Peterson looked puzzled. "No, no! I 
put the letter in my pocket, meaning to 
take it back to the post office. Then I 
forgot all about it until I was talking 
with Dr. Morton in his garden. It was 
just a letter— I'd not have paid it any 
attention had he not seemed so shocked 
when he tore it open." 

"What was the letter like? Where 
from?" 

"I really didn't notice, sir," Peterson 
stated. 

"You say he seemed shocked?" 

"So it struck me, sir. I paid no atten- 
tion, of course; it was none of my affair. 
I thanked Dr. Morton for his kindness, 
and went out to the car, and that was 
all." 

That was all for Peterson, indeed. I 
got rid of him, and turned to Miss Devry. 
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"You see?" I told her. "Morton called 
you three minutes later. The letter was 
from Singleton, announcing a personal 
interview. Morton told you so, asked 
you to send Andrey and someone else- 
two witnesses. He appealed to you in 
his agitation and dismay. Now you can- 
not doubt the existence of Singleton." 

Miss Devry was doubting nothing. She 
appealed to me to spare no money, no 
expense; she wanted rewards offered. 
She begged me to have Kathy guarded. 

"She must be watched day and night, 
Bodham! She's definitely in. danger." 
■ ■ "Why should she be in danger?" 
h ' "Bodham, you're hopeless! She's the 
heiress to the Devry millions, of course." 
I The light broke upon me. I stared 
at her, and at last found words. 

"Is this what's behind all your queer 
ways? Yes, yes— you hate the rest of 
them; you knew Morton was your broth- 
er—so this explains your silence! You 
made your brother heir to your fortune, 
and his granddaughter after him?" 

"Exactly," she shot out with a defiant 
glare. "She's the only true Devry alive!" 

I would get into no argument. Al- 
ready I was thinking ahead, wishing I 
h#d known these things long before; 
what a bearing all this might have on 
the present and future! 

"Who knows of this?" I demanded 
sharply. "You and the lawyer who drew 
up your will— and who else?" 

"No one, of course," she declared posi- 
tively. 

"Bosh!" I snapped at her. "Look- 
use your head. You think no one knows, 
eh? Where has the will been kept since 
your lawyer drew it up? In his office 
files, no doubt?" 

"Not at all," she rejoined. "The sen- 
ior partner died two years ago. I don't 
approve of the junior partners. I sought 
another legal firm, and transferred my 
personal business to them. But I kept 
the will myself. It's in my safety-deposit 
box at home, in Baltimore." 

"■VTOW we're getting somewhere," I 
1^1 exclaimed. "You've given others 
access to that box, of course? Careful, 
now! Don't lie to me, Miss Devry! Don't 
hold anything back!" 

"You impertinent— Confound you, 
Bodham, I suppose you're right," she re- 
plied. "Yes. The will is in a sealed en- 
velope, so I've never worried about any- 
one's seeing it. I've sent clerks to the 
box— the company lawyers who handle 
my income-tax; my secretary, Peterson; 



my nephew, Nathaniel III— occasionally 
he handles some charity matters for me. 
It's about the limit of his capacity." 

I leaned back and drew a deep breath. 
"All those people! And you think no- 
body could break into a sealed envelope 
and seal it again— or use a new envelope! 
Do you know what I think of you?" 

She sat for a moment gazing at me, 
then nodded. 

"You're right, Bodham. I'm a damned 
fool, I guess." 

I broke into a laugh. "Miss Devry, I 
didn't say that. You've got me there. 
Let me use your phone, will you? Then 
I must get back to Chief Bishop and 
have a bite of supper." 

WHEN I phoned the Morton house, 
I was answered by the man Bishop 
had left there; he called Bathsheba. She 
told me Kathy had gone to sleep upon 
a sedative from Dr. Gregg, and all was 
well. Bidding her await me, I rang off, 
said good night to Miss Devry, and short- 
ly was speeding back to Headquarters. 

Bishop was awaiting me. When he 
heard my news about the letter from 
Singleton, his eyes bulged; but upon 
learning Morton's identity, he threw up ( 
his hands. 

"Well, that's one for the book, Bod-J 
ham! Apparently the only man who 
could have helped us with Singleton is 
dead." 

"Did Morton have that letter in his 

pockets?" 

The Chief produced a list, and we 
eyed it. No letter had been found on 
Morton's body. 

"He went in from the garden and 
called Miss Devry; might have left the 
letter in the study," Bishop said hope- 
fully. "I've waited for you before go- 
ing over the place. What say we run 
out there now? Could stand a bite to 
eat first." 

"Suits me," I assented. "Suppose we 
speak with those realtors, Parks and 
Stuart? I'd like to hear from them ex- 
actly what took place." 

Bishop scooped up his phone and ar- 
ranged with them to meet us in five min- 
utes at the grill across the street. 

There, in a booth, we talked— and the 
two realtors told all I wanted to learn. 

Peterson had been dickering with 
them for the past month on the sale of 
that lot, they said. Stuart, meeting him 
the previous evening, had suggested the 
morning's trip; it had been put off until 
after lunch. Both of them were positive 
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that they had suggested to Peterson that 
he pop in and ask Dr. Morton about the 
soil for his tomatoes; they had wanted 
Peterson to get unbiased information. 

"We had pulled up alongside one of 
those square-barred openings in Mor- 
ton's wall," said Gil Stuart. "We could 
see Dr. Morton, through an opening in 
the bushes; he was wearing a real gaudy 
dressing-gown. I've known him for 
years, and I called to him. He waved 
back. Peterson hopped out, walked to 
the gate near the garage, and went in to 
talk with the Doctor. We saw them go 
into the house, apparently. Pretty soon 
they came back; Peterson stopped and 
talked, then came along and got into the 
car. The news broadcast had just come 
on; we listened to it as we drove along 
to the end of the road." 

"You saw Dr. Morton and Peterson 
after they had been in the house?" 

"Sure. They came out and were 
walking up and down— we could see 
them among the bushes. Peterson 
called good-by to Morton and came 
through the gate to the car. We had 
another glimpse of the Doctor standing 
there. We could see him through the 
oleanders; that opening in the outside 
wall was just like a window, you know." 

I nodded. "Yes. At which opening 
were you?" 

"Third from Morton's gate," said 
Stuart. "We've talked it over together, 
you see, and we're both quite positive 
about it. Each of those holes in the wall 
is about two feet square; a wooden bar 
across each way. Sitting in the car, we 
could see through it nicely. The inside 
path was all visible." 

"And you're sure there was an open- 
ing in the shrubs through which you 
saw both men?" 

"Positive," said Parks. "We could see 
them right between those two enormous 
bunches of white oleanders— they're in 
bloom now, as you probably know. Aft- 
er Peterson started out, we saw Dr. Mor- 
ton standing there." 

"You might have mistaken someone 
else for him?" 

"In that gaudy dressing-gown? Not 
much. Besides," added Stuart, "I knew 
him well." 

So that was that. 

r 

BISHOP and I went out to the Morton 
house. Kathy was asleep. I sent 
Bathsheba home. Then the Chief and I 
went over Morton's study, into which 
the officer on guard had allowed no one 
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to come. My first thought was for the 
papers in the tin dispatch-box. 

The box stood on the desk, empty. 

"What the hell did you expect?" 
snapped Bishop, "Singleton was here; 
he did the job, and he took the papers, 
sure! According to what I've heard 
from you, he had sent them to Morton 
in the first place. What we need to pin 
the job on him, is that letter Morton 
got!" 

I was somewhat staggered by the loss 
of those documents; however, we went 
at the job carefully. The letter brought 
Morton by Peterson had vanished. It 
was nowhere. In the fireplace we found 
a little pile of paper ash, but it had been 
stirred about so that no writing could 
be brought up. 

Where had the drowning occurred? 
This was a puzzle. The bathrooms 
were spotless and had revealed no fin- 
gerprints. No abrasions on the tile- 
nothing. The washroom off the Doc- 
tor's office gave no clue whatever. 

"Well, we're doing a damned poor job 
of detecting!" exclaimed the" Chief, 
dropping at long last on the couch in 
the study. "Either he was drowned 
somewhere else, or this Singleton is too 
damned clever for us." 

"What about Jessop?" I said. "We 
haven't looked in his place yet. Always 
a chance." 

THERE was a light in Jessop's rooms. 
At our knock, he admitted us; fright 
was in his peering birdlike face. 

"You might be able to help us a bit, 
Mr. Jessop," said the Chief heartily. 

"I nope so, I hope so!" exclaimed Jes- 
sop hastily. "We must stop all this, 
stop it! Stop it before it goes farther!" 

His agitation was evident. Bishop 
shot me a glance and I took the word. 

"What do you mean, Jessop? You 
think there'll, be another murder?" 

"There's bound to be!" he replied. 
"They go by threes; you know they do! 
It's terrible, Mr. Bodham; I can't stand 
it— my nerves are all gone to pieces." 

"No wonder," said Bishop. "I've 
meant to ask you a few things; this mur- 
der drove 'em out of my head. About 
Mrs. Welson. She told us some interest- 
ing things about you, Jessop; very inter- 
esting things! That is, about you and 
young Devry!" 

Jessop was backed against the wall, 
staring at us, his hands shaking. 

"I-I'U tell you all about it," he said 
jerkily, his voice thick with terror. "She 
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—she was not to blame. She knew noth- 
ing about it. I can tell you the whole 
thing. I wanted to do it before, and was 
afraid. I knew you'd trace it to me. I'll 
tell you everything you want to know." 

"Oh!" I said, and hid my astonish- 
ment with a laugh. "I suppose you can 
tell us who John Singleton is, eh?" 

"Yes sir," said Jessop, turning to me. 
"Yes, of course. I am." 




Chapter Eleven 

DESPITE my bewildered amazement 
over Jessop's staggering disclosure, 
I could not but admire Bishop's . tech- 
nique. He had the psychology of the 
little secretary figured exactly right. 

The name of Mrs. Welson was to 
Jessop like a brick heaved into a plate- 
glass window, and had about the same 
result. He swallowed all that Bishop 
said. He doubted nothing. He was flung 
into an agony of emotion, from which 
Btshop, with almost hypnotic smooth- 
ness, extracted everything desired. The 
weak, frustrated, helpless little man was 
a pitiable object; the idea that he was 
blamed for Nat Devry's death had shat- 
tered him. 

Jessop held nothing back, apparently. 
He had, in a word., found Nat Devry 
lying half in and half out of the tiny 
creek, near Mrs. Welson's house, between 
two and three o'clock. 

"And how did you happen to be there 
at that time of the morning?" 

"I was worried about Mrs. Welson. 
She and I have been seeing a lot of each 
other— I guess you know that if she's 
told you—" Jessop paused and licked 
his lips, miserably. "I was worried. 
Devry'd been drunk early that evening, 
when he stopped to see the Doctor." 

"You mean that young Devry came to 
Morton's house the night he was killed? 
Before he went to the Araby place?" 

"Yes. I wouldn't, let him see Dr. 
Morton; he wanted some medicine for 
his heart, he said. He was going to see 
a girl; he had the key to Mrs. Welson's 
house and said she had let him use it 
while she was out of town. Finally he 
went away. I worried, and could not 
sleep. I was afraid he'd get Mrs. Welson 
into some trouble. About two o'clock I 

1 



got up, dressed, and went to the Welson 
house. His car was in front—" 

Briefly, he had found Devry's body, 
thought him still alive, and drove him 
out to Morton's place in the Mercedes. 
A double motive— to save his beloved 
Mrs. Welson from scandal, and to save 
Devry. The latter was quite dead, how- 
ever, and Jessop realized it upon reach- 
ing Morton's place. This flung him into 
fresh terror. 

"All I could think of," he chattered 
on, "was to make it look like a natural 
death. In fact, I thought it was. He was 
all mud-splashed and wet. I found a bag 
in the car with clean clothes, and got 
them on him. His old clothes are in the 
bag now; it's here, under my bed. I 
dragged him up the walk and left him. 
I didn't know until today that he'd been 
murdered. I thought it was his heart." 

"You arranged his body in the Sign 
of Death?" I said. Jessop gave me a look 
and ducked his head. 

"Yes. It— it was too good a chance to 
lose. I thought nobody but Dr. Morton 
would notice the position. That's why I 
was worried when you called me, and I 
saw the arm had been moved. I moved 
it back again before the Doctor came 
out. Well, today— what Andrey said— it 
frightened me." 

"Tell us," urged Bishop. 

"Dr. Morton sent me to get the mail 
at one o'clock, and ordered me not to 
come back until after two." 

"Morton did? Why?" 

JESSOP shook his head. 
"I had no idea. I was afraid to ask 
questions; he had a queer, nervous 
manner. I went in town, got the mail, 
went to Mrs. Welson's house, and she 
wasn't there: so I waited on the porch 
till two o'clock and then came back here 
and went to my room. I heard the front 
bell ringing and went around the side of 
the house. Loren Andrey and his chauf- 
feur were at the door. He said that Dr. 
Morton had phoned for him to come as 
a witness to a meeting with Singleton. 
Singleton! You can imagine how I felt! 
Then he told me that Devry's death had 
been murder; Miss Devry had told him 
about it. Everything was jumpy inside 
of me. Then Andrey went away. Almost 
at once, Miss Morton and Andreas came 
home, and found the Doctor dead, and I 
phoned for Dr. Gregg." 

He ended abruptly. "What were you 
going to say?" I asked. "Something 
frightened you?" 
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Jessop swallowed hard. "That's it. 
Whoever did the murder, knows about 
me. Knows about Singleton!" 

That was more than I did, but I kept 
quiet; Jessop was spilling everything. He 
went to his bureau and took out a folded 
paper, brought it to his table between 
us, and unfolded it. Within were two 
playing cards— the seven of hearts and 
the jack of clubs. Jessop pointed to the 
latter card, which was badly crumpled. 

"That was in the clenched hand of 
Devry when I found him," he said. "It 
fell out, and I saved it. I handled it, but 
I didn't handle this seven of hearts; this 
card was in Dr. Morton's hand when I 
went to him and found him dead." 

"And you said nothing of it? You con- 
cealed it from us all?" cried Bishop. 

POOR Jessop actually cringed. "Yes, 
yes, don't you see? I was afraid! 
I didn't know what the first one meant; 
but this made it all clear to me! And I 
had just learned that the other was 
murder—" 

"Made what clear?" snapped Bishop. 
"What do these cards mean?" 
"Singleton," I put in. 
Jessop gave me a birdlike nod. 
"Yes. A play on the name; any bridge- 
player would know. Someone knows 
that I am Singleton! The murderer 
knows! You see? He's trying to cast sus- 
picion on me! I am Singleton, but I had 
no engagement with Dr. Morton today. 
Someone else— the one who murdered 
him! I had to tell you, gentlemen; to 
save myself from this fiend—" 

"Then you're the Singleton who sent 
all those letters and warnings?" I asked. 
"Yes, Mr. Bodham." 
"Where are they? Did you take them 
from the box in Morton's study?" 

"Yes," he quavered. "I have them 
here, all safe. They are mine, after all. 
I haven't been trying to hide anything," 
he burst forth desperately. "I just didn't 
know what to do. I was afraid!" 

Bishop soothed him as by magic, lit a 
cigar, and Jessop became more calm. 

"I was trying to force Dr. Morton to 
tell the world the truth about my father," 
he said. "That was all. You see, Single- 
ton is really my name, my father's name." 

"Just where is it tangled up in the 
Devry family, then?" I demanded. 

"John Singleton was my father; he 
deserted my mother when I was a baby, 
took all her money, and disappeared. As 
a boy, I vowed to discover him and make 
him repay all the pain and suffering 



caused her. As I grew up, I devoted my- 
self to this task. It became the one 
object of my life. I learned that he had 
presumably gone to China. I went there. 
I traced Hugh March easily, but not 
John Singleton—" 

"Ah!" The exclamation burst from 
me. "Hugh March was your father!" 

Jessop regarded me with staring eyes. 

"I have never got legal proof of it, Mr. 
Bodham. I tried to force Dr. Morton to 
publish all I did obtain." 

"Did you threaten his life?" broke in 
Bishop suddenly. 

"Yes." Jessop was becoming desperate 
again. "But I would never have harmed 
him, never! I only wanted to frighten 
him into helping me." 

"With what object?" I drove in at him 
mercilessly. "Hugh March was dead 
years ago. Your father took another 
name and became Nathaniel Devry II— 
taking a third name. You must have had 
more of an objective than merely to 
prove your birth legitimate." 

"Wasn't that objective enough?" 
snapped Jessop waspishly. "The Devrys 
were really illegitimate— his marriage was 
bigamous! And I could legally claim 

Eart of the fortune my father made; ffe 
ad stolen all my mother's money!" 
Chief Bishop settled back, satisfied. 
"Blackmail, eh?" he grunted, and chewed 
anew at his cigar. I knew it was more 
than that; I could understand Jessop 
better. He answered perfectly to all the 
built-up psychology I had identified with 
Singleton. 

"Who else knows that you're Single- 
ton?" I asked quietly. 

"No one! Not a soul!" His answer 
was so swift, so positive, it made me 
wonder. 

"You understand," I went on, "that 
someone, evidently posing as Singleton, 
had an appointment with Dr. Morton— 
and murdered him. You've said yourself 
that someone must know you're Single- 
ton, must be trying to fasten the murder 
upon you. Therefore you've confided the 
secret to someone." 

"I have not, Mr. Bodham," he said. 

I KNEW in this instant that he lied. 
Behind the thick lenses his eyelids 
twitched in the slight, involuntary mo- 
tion that almost always accompanies a 
lie. Whom had he told, then? I knew 
the answer, of course; the woman to 
whom he was so absurdly devoted. I 
might have got it out of him, had not 
Bishop intervened. 
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"You've told somebody, Jessop," said 
the Chief. "Somebody knows about 
Singleton; and that person is either the 
murderer of Dr. Morton, or else knows 
the murderer." 

Those words must have hammered in- 
to Jessop's soul. He flinched; then his 
VQiee firmed. 

"No, gentlemen. I've told no one. 
Someone else has heard about Singleton 
and suspects I am that man, That's ajl. 
Are you going to arrest me?" 

"No." Chief Bishop, chewing at his 
cigar, shook his head. "You're an ap* 
cessory after the fact of Devry's murder; 
but I don't think the county prpseeutor 
Will go after you on that score. I can 
jail you on several charges; but I'm not 
after a record for jailing suspects, I want 
the man who killed l)r, Morton— that's 
all. Stay here in your own rooms to» 
night, keep your ears open, give us any 
help you can. Agreed?" 

"Of course," said Jessop warmly. 
Bishop's sympathetic friendliness had 
' quite won him, "You can count on me 
for that. I wouldn't let Miss Kathy be 
hurt for the world!" 

"What makes ypu think she'll be 
hurj?" said Bishop quickly. 

Jessop's eyes widened. 

"She was attacked only the other 
night, wasn't she?" 

"Right," said the Chief, and we left. 

BACK in Morton's library, Bishop gave 
me a questioning look, 
"How much of that little rat's yarn 
do you believe?" 
"Most of it," I said, 

"You don't think Miss Morton will be 
in any danger?" 

That was exactly what I did think. 
Jessop's final words had jerked at my 
memory; I recalled what Miss Devry had 
said. She had begged that Kathy be pro- 
tected. In a few words, I told Bishop the 
truth of Kathy's heritage, He whistled. 

"May not be anything to it," I went 
on, "but young Devry was killed; then 
Morton, and apparently an attempt was 
made on Kathy. If it's a question of the 
Devry fortune, then the murderer is go- 
ing to wipe Kathy out, be sure of it!" 

"Okay, then; we'll act on that basis," 
sajd Bishop promptly. "Me, I pick 
Jessop for the fall guy. That's why I 
left him at liberty, so he'd tip his mitt 
tonight. If he's not the one, then the 
other one may do this same. Can you 
stay here tonight?" 

"Sure." 



"Then go home, go to bed, and sneak 
back here. You may be watched; never 
can tell. Slip into the house and remain 
in this room, I'll send my man away, 
and have him slip back later on, and 
wait in the garden near Jessop's place. 
Your sister had better stay in the room 
with Miss Morton. Sound reasonable?" 

I assented. "But we must have some 
regular guards by tomorrow. There's no 
question of expense." \ 

"If we haven't got this thing licked by 
tomorrow," Bishop said grimly, "I'm go- 
ing to begin tossing suspects behind the 
bars. That's where the 'suspicion' charge 
in California helps the right people!" 

WE did the thing in style, leaving 
Bathsheba to occupy the couch in 
Kathy's room. Bishop sent his man away 
with ostentation. Presently he and I, 
with banging of doors and heavy tread, 
left the house and went out to his police 
car, and stood talking loudly for a mo- 
ment. It was fantastic to imagine that 
this desert solitude, with the town lights 
glinting along the slopes of the moun- 
tains, and the coyotes howling some- 
where across the far foothills, could 
spawn any creature that might be spying 
upon us. Fantastic, but— 

"See you tomorrow, then!" called 
Bishop, and went roaring away down the 
highway toward town. I crossed over to 
my own cottage. There, with all the 
solemnity of one who suspects an audi- 
ence of his most private movements, I 
got into my pajamas and went to bed— 
I never left out a motion, absurd as it 
might seem. 

Then, in slippers and dark dressing- 
gown, I became a furtive plotter and 
slunk out to the road and across. It was 
damned silly, all of it, or so I very frank- 
ly thought at the moment. Morton's 
door had been left unlocked; Andreas 
was in bed; I slipped in like a shadow, 
reached, the library, and stretched out 
on the couch. 

The problem of this murder was suf- 
ficient to keep me from sleeping. I went 
over it step by step, testing every scrap of 
information, only to come up against z 
stone wall. Now we had the details of 
the Morton skeleton, the Hugh March 
affair, and we even knew all about 
Singleton- the entire family history of the 
House of Devry was open before us— and 
still we knew absolutely nothing about 
the murderer. 

Somewhere in this tangle of Singleton 
and Devry and March, I knew, there 
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must bea patent, open clue; an explana- 
tion must be under our very eyes; 
yet we had less in the way of suspects 
here than we had on the Devry case. 
This struck me as curious. It suggested 
that the Devry murder, assuming it as 
murder, might have been done on the 
spur of the moment; but that the murder 
of Dr. Morton was the result of long 
thought and careful planning. The more 
I thought about it, the more I became 
convinced of this. 

The web of overlapping alibis hardly 
seemed possible by chance alone. Rather, 
a puzzle had been deliberately created, a 
puzzle impossible of solution. All ques- 
tion of possible motive aside, the alibi 
matter was fascinating. Jessop had the 
poorest alibi, which argued well for his 
contention that someone was trying to 
throw suspicion upon him. 

Peterson's alibi was so perfect as to in- 
spire the singular possibility that it 
might be the one to cover the actual 
killing. And yet— Parks and Stuart swore 
positively that they had seen Morton 
alive in the garden after Peterson left 
him. They had departed at two o'clock. 
And we had the unshakable testimony 
of Miss Devry's electric clock that Mor- 
ton had called her at three minutes past 
two— three minutes after Peterson and 
the other two men drove away. 

The windows were open. From afar 
came the barking of dogs, and the yap- 
ping ululation of coyotes answering the 
challenge with their insane voices. It was 
the nightly chorus of Pine Springs' oldest 
inhabitants. Leaving the couch, I stepped 
to the window. The starlight outside was 
obscure; the garden was silent. Peterson 
in the garden! True, he had been with 
Morton in plain sight from the car. Yet 
the possibility fascinated me. 

Suppose I were Peterson, and Peter- 
son the murderer? How could he have 
killed the old Doctor, let alone drown 
him, while walking up and down in the 
garden? A confederate, yes; then how the 
devil did the confederate get away, and 
where to? One could only leave by the 
highway, or by the open desert running 
across to the dude ranches and the town 
buildings. And anyone legging it across 
that desert would have been observed. 

THIS got me nowhere. I went to the 
chair by the desk, and sank into it. 
It was this chair in which I had sat 
while Morton told about Singleton. In 
the darkness, I could fancy him in his 
own chair, leaning on his right elbow, 



looking at me with that gentle but direct 
stare of his. It stirred something in my 
subconscious memory. Rising, I went to 
the door and swung around as though 
entering. 

I remembered how Morton had greet- 
ed me, turning to his own chair, beckon- 
ing me to come around the desk and sit 
beside him. Something odd about it— 
what? Why, the chair, of course! Odd 
that the chair for a visitor or secretary 
was at his right side; at his left, it would 
have been several feet nearer the door. 
Why make Jessop or a visitor walk all > 
the way around the long flat-top desk? 

The explanation came with a rush: I 
recalled his manner— why, it was ob- 
vious, of course! Morton had been deaf 
in his left ear; he must have kept it 
rather secret, perhaps had been sensitive 
about it. I could check on this with 
Kathy or Jessop— 

At this instant I became conscious of 
the purring pulse. It was a faint throb, 
from somewhere outside, very faintly, 
like the throb of a far-distant engine, or 
an idling motor. 

Then, definitely, I heard the creak of 
the small garden gate by the garage* 

I reached out to the desk; flashlight 
and pistol lay there ready to hand. Once 
more I froze, watching the garden, every 
sense fastened on that path on the side of 
the house. Bushes and oleanders were 
dense with shadow in the starlight, 

SILENCE. The pulsing throb contin- 
ued softly. Someone had come in by 
that gate, was in the garden now, leaving 
a car outside. Tense, I waited, mentally 
counting the paces of one coming from 
that garden gate around to the front of 
the house. Moments passed. No light 
showed. Fifty paces— sixty! Still I heard 
nothing; the shadows remained blank. 
Sixty paces would have brought the in- 
truder around pasi; me to the front— ah! 
The garden gate again creaked. Had the 
intruder departed? 

So it seemed. I regretted now that I 
had not used the flashlight, instead of 
waiting for him to come close. The 
throbbing pulse of the motor quickened 
slightly, then died away and was gone. 
Whoever had come, was now departed. 

What did it all mean? Upon me crept 
an eerie sense of unreality, of uncanny 
action that could not be real. Dr. Morton 
had died in this very room. I remem- 
bered the old, stoutly held theory that 
the spirit of one departed lingers about 
the spot for days. A chill seized me. 
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Then suddenly a car turned from the 
highway into our little side road, its 
headlights flared along the garden wall; 
it halted before the garage gate. A flash- 
ing radiance came through the gate; four 
persons, two of whom held flashlights, 
entered: Bishop, two of his officers-and 
a prisoner. 



Chapter Twelve 

BISHOP brought his prisoner to the 
front. I let them into the house and 
turned on the lights, and we assembled 
in the front room. The prisoner was 
Peterson— calm, pallid, sharp and deep 
of eye, perfectly composed. 

"We found Mr. Peterson driving 
without any lights," said Bishop, fling- 
ing me a wink. "Here, / Mr. Peterson; 
come over to this table. Empty your 
pockets, if you please." 

"You've no right to take this action," 
snapped Peterson, but rather with firm 
poise than anger, I thought. "This is an 
outrage, whether you're police or not. 
I've told you that I came here to have 
a word with Mr. Jessop." 

"Yes," said Bishop. "So you came and 
■Went, with no lights on your car—" 

"Hello!" I exclaimed. "You mean 
Peterson was the one who was here? I 
heard someone come in— why, he must 
have left his car idling in the roadl" 

"Right the first time," said the Chief. 
"Sneaked in and sneaked out— why? 
That's what we're going to learn. All 
right, Peterson. Empty your pockets." 

With a lofty and rather superior 
smile, Peterson obeyed. The Chief whis- 
pered to one of his officers, who went 
out, then turned to the others and waved 
his hand at Peterson. 

"All right, Joe. Take him into the 
hall; that's a good light. Frisk him to 
the skin, and pay special attention to the 
shoes." 

Alone with me, Bishop stirred the 
plunder on the table with a long fore- 
finger, grimaced, and gave me a look. 

"I thought we had a fish, Bodham; not 
so sure. Nothing here. Did he come into 
the house?" 

"Not near it," I said. "I heard the gate 
creak twice, that's all." 

"Think he went to Jessop's?" 

"Absolutely not. I was listening close- 
ly—thought he was coming around to the 
front. If he'd stepped to the door of that 
shack, let alone knocked at it, I'd have 
heard him." 
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Bishop grunted. "I sent one lad out to 
search his car and to search the road 
where we picked him up, in case he 
threw something out. What the devil 
was he doing here?" 

"You ought to know. You grabbed 
him." 

"Yah! We followed him out from 
town. The lad shadowing Mrs. Wel- 
son's house saw him come down there, 
then drive away after a few minutes; the 
shadow called me; we followed, and out 
here saw his lights wink off. He ducked 
into this road. We eased along, waited, 
and nabbed him when he came back- 
still without lights." 

I examined the material on the table, 
tried to read some sinister meaning into 
the stuff, and found it impossible. A 
wallet, a cigarette packet, a booklet of 
matches, a handsome lighter, loose bills 
and coins, a key-ring, a scarlet silk hand- 
kerchief, a fine linen handkerchief of 
white, two letters containing duns. 

Joe brought Peterson back into the 
room, with a negative shake of the head. 

"Do you mind," I asked him, "telling 
us what you discussed with Jessop?" 

"I didn't discuss anything," Peterson 
stated calmly. "His place was dark, and 
this house was dark. I realized it was a 
bit late, and went back to my car and 
drove off, meaning to come back tomor- 
row." I 

"Oh, I see! That's quite natural," I 
said. "And the car lights?" 

Peterson shrugged. "I really can't say 
—just one of those things we do, Mr. 
Bodham. We all do things which we'd 
find difficult to explain, now and then." 

"True," I said. "Too true, in fact. 
And what had you in mind to say to 
Jessop?" 

"Purely a personal matter," said Pe- 
terson quietly. "If I'm arrested, gentle- 
men, I want to know it; I insist that 
you place me in jail, and take the conse- 
quences when my attorney goes to work. 
If not arrested, I want to know it." 

"W OU'RE not arrested," said Bishop. 

1 "But maybe you will be. Driving 
within city limits with no lights— don't 
get gay, Mr. Peterson. I can jail you in 
a flash! Put away your stuff. We'll take 
care of it at Headquarters, if I keep you 
there." 

Peterson, I thought, was insufferably 
sure of himself. He tucked the red silk 
handkerchief into the breast pocket of 
his trimly cut coat, rammed the linen 
handkerchief on top of it, and pocketed 
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his other things. Chief Bishop motioned 
his officer. 

"Joe, go fetch that man Jessop, and 
don't make any noise coming in." 

Joe departed. I lit a cigarette, and 
studied Peterson, who had coolly taken 
a chair. He too had lighted a cigarette, 
and he eyed us with defiance. Then he 
flicked his ashes to the floor— and the 
gesture startled me. 

This servile, soft-spoken nonentity 
who so humbly obeyed Miss Devry's 
lightest word— why was he so defiant, so 
coolly scornful? The answer came with 
a jolt. He was nothing of the sort. He 
was putting on a frantic act. Actually, 
he was in deathly fear— but of what? 

Satisfied of this, however, I tried to 
put my finger on another false note, 
somewhere about him— manner, dress, 
words. It eluded me. I sensed some- 
thing wrong, but could not pin it down. 

Jessop was brought in and Bishop in- 
dicated Peterson. 

"Mr. Jessop, do you know this man?" 

"I believe it's Mr. Peterson." 

"Do you know him?" 

"I've never met him," said Jessop, 
"though I've seen him more than once." 

"Have you any idea why he would be 
bringing you a personal and important 
message at this time of night?" 

The surprise evinced by Jessop was, I 
thought, genuine. 

"Why, of course not," he rejoined. 

Bishop glanced at Peterson. 

"Well, now's your chance! Jessop's 
here. Anything you want to say to him?" 

Peterson retained his lofty, disdainful 
air and made no response. 

"So you lied to us!" went on Bishop. 
"Well, I'll give you a chance to come 
clean. Why were you here?" 

"I've told you," said Peterson. "Make 
the most of it." 

HE was not afraid now. Why? More 
and more, I was convinced that the 
answer was in plain sight— where was the 
false note? As though to emphasize his 
returning confidence, Peterson went on: 
"It's nonsense to talk of holding me 
for driving with no lights, and you know 
it. That's not a felony. Many a man 
forgets to switch on his lights. You're 
all worked up over the murder of Dr. 
Morton, and I don't blame you. Let 
me advise you, however, not to let it 
carry you too far—" 
Suddenly I leaped to my feet. 
They all stared at me. Bishop, on 
whom Peterson's words were making a 
i 1 




definite impression, turned a troubled 
face to me. I stepped up to Peterson. 
Yes, I had it now— the white linen hand- 
kerchief on top of the other one! 

"What is it?" demanded the Chief. 

"Notice anything wrong about Peter- 
son's appearance?" I said. . . . "No, you 
wouldn't, nor would I, just now. He was 
clever enough to cover up the evidence." 

PETERSON eyed me in obviously 
alarmed suspicion. I reached forward 
quickly. Before he could stop me, I 
jerked the linen handkerchief from his 
breast pocket, and with it the red silk 
handkerchief. He made one convulsive 
grab and then relaxed, as I stepped back. 
I tossed the linen handkerchief at him, 
and he caught it, watching me sullenly. 

"Bishop, notice that even now Mr. 
Peterson is attired with care and pre- 
cision," I said. "He's the soul of mild 
propriety. He dresses impeccably and 
conservatively. What, then, is he doing 
with a gaudy scarlet silk handkerchief— 
a nice big one, such as might be worn 
with a rodeo shirt by our resorters from 
Brooklyn? It's completely out of charac- 
ter. He would never think of wearing 
this handkerchief, which doesn't match 
his clothes or his personality. Come, 
Peterson! Why were you carrying this 
handkerchief?" 

"You're right," he fairly snarled. "I 
wouldn't be found dead with that rag in 
my pocket!" 

"Then why was it in your pocket?" 
"It wasn't. It's an old torn handker- 
chief that was in the car— where it came 
from, I don't know," he retorted with 
a sneer. "Look under the seat; you'll 
find one or two more such rags. I had 
been using it to wipe the inside of the 
windshield, where the cold night air 
condenses moisture." 

Bishop's expression of hope and inter- 
est died out into resignation. Peterson's 
words were convincing, his explanation 
was logical. I was almost convinced my- 
self—almost. The question hit me: How 
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had he known the handkerchief was 
torn? I glanced at it. Yes, it was torn. 

Then I saw something else. It was 
not an old torn handkerchief. It was a 
new handkerchief, newly torn. It was 
not a dirty rag; it was clean. I care- 
fully folded it up aind pocketed it, and 
nodded slowly. Peterson had come in- 
to the garden— why ? He had sneaked 
here, sneaked out and away— why? I 
remembered how I had stood at the win- 
dow, counting those imaginary steps. 
Sixty of them, before the gate had 
creaked for the second time. Sixty. 
That would be thirty from the gate, 
thirty back to the gate. 

"Well," I said, and rose, "looks as if 
we've been barking up the wrong tree, 
Chief. Suppose we give our friends a 
chance to smoke, while you and I step 
outside for a moment. I'd like to look 
at something." 

Bishop followed me outside. At my 
request he handed me his flashlight, and 
I led him around the side of the house. 

"Looked like you had something 
there, for a minute," he said. "With 
that handkerchief." 

"I had, and I still have, but I don't 
want Peterson to realize it," I replied. 
"He's a damned clever man; you watch 
out for him. Keep Mm locked up." 

"Eh? What's the answer? What have 
you on him?" 

"Can't tell you that. Don't know my- 
self, as yet. Now, wait here." 

I went on to the rear gate. From it I 
stepped thirty paces— average walking 
paces— toward the front of the house, 
along the path. I halted, and as I 
brought up the flashlight, my arm was 
brushed by lantana stalks— the lantanas 
were trained up about the base of a 
clump of oleanders. 

THE light struck upon the vivid clus- 
ter of flowers with their fuzzy, spiny 
branches and leaves. The light settled; 
my eyes focused. I called Bishop. He 
joined me, and I pointed to something. 

It was a mere shred, a tiny shred, of 
crimson silk, where the handkerchief 
had caught. I detached it carefully. 

"What's it mean?" demanded Bishop. 
"Was he walking along here?" 

"Ask me something easy, Chief," I 
said. "No. He came back here tonight 
to get something— this handkerchief. 
What's the answer? I don't know, but 
I'll find out. Take him in and try to 
break him down tomorrow, about this 
handkerchief." 



"All right, if you say so," said the 
Chief rather dubiously. "But I'm go- 
ing to be busy as hell tomorrow— got a 
few things to run down. May take me 
clear to Roydron." 

"No hurry," I said, remembering that 
young Devry was to be cremated on the 
morrow. "You can hold Peterson, I sup- 
pose, for a couple of days?" 

"Well, I can if I must," said Bishop. 
"To be honest, Bodham, I can't quite 
swallow this handkerchief stuff. He 
might have lost it when he was walking 
about the garden with Dr. Morton; but 
why would he come back for it in this 
gumshoe manner?" 

"That's precisely the interesting ques- 
tion," I said, not daring to hint at the 
tentative possibility in my mind. 

"And how," went on the Chief, "do 
we know that he came back for it at all?" 

"IT'S easily proved. Look!" And I 
1 flashed the beam of light along the 
clipped grass that came up to the edge 
of the path itself. "At this season the 
dew is heavy. You can't walk across this 
thickly sown grass without leaving 
streaks— see them?" 

Plain enough. Someone had taken a 
couple of steps from the path, over to 
the clump of oleanders with the lantana 
bush about its base— someone approach- 
ing it in the starlight from the direction 
of the rear gate, rather uncertainly. 

"None of us did that coming in. You 
didn't do it, finding the shred of silk — 
we've kept on this side. There are the 
streaks you made," said Bishop. "Fetch 
that light along, and we'll look over his 
car." 

It was outside the gate, with Bishop's 
car. The Chief peered in and around 
it, and found nothing of interest in the 
glove-compartment or elsewhere. From 
the floor in the rear he pulled up a lap- 
robe and a water-canteen encased in felt, 
and was putting them back with a grunt 
when I caught the 'canteen from him, 
and led the way along the house wall 
to the window of Dr. Morton's study, 
where I had found the scratches. The 
flashlight brought them out clearly. 
Against them I fitted the canteen. The 
two rivets of the strap-clasp fitted them 
exactly, and Bishop uttered a choked 
oath. 

"What's it mean?" 

"I don't know yet," I said frankly. 
"But I shall. If a scraping of the, adobe 
reveals microscopic hairs of the felt, 
where someone holding the canteen 
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slung over his arm pressed it against the 
adobe — then we'll know how the 
scratches were made. Peterson, there- 
fore, was the man listening at the win- 
dow, who hit Kathy over the head." 

"And why the devil would he have 
been holding this canteen?" 

"I don't know, but I shall. If those 
rivet-heads show microscopic particles 
of adobe adhering, as they undoubtedly 
will, the proof will be conclusive. Bet- 
ter hold Peterson." 

"On what charge?" 

"Suspicion of Morton's murder. Be- 
fore you leave town in the morning, 
come over here early and I'll show you 
why he came back for that handker- 
chief, I hope. Bring Stuart and Parks, 
the two witnesses, with you," 

"My Lord, man! You mean to say 
you can clear up the murder?" 

"Not yet, Chief. Tomorrow morning, 
I'll show you a new version of the old 
handkerchief trick. When you get back 
I'll tell you how the murder was done 
and who did it— with luck!" 

"All right, I'll play ball with you," 
Bishop said crisply. "Only, I hope to 
hell you're not opening your mouth too 
wide, Bodham!" 

So did I, to tell the truth! 



Chapter Thirteen 

ON the following morning, Satur- 
day, I was up with the dawn and 
across at Morton's house. 

Bishop's last words recurred to me as 
I labored, In effect, I had opened my 
mouth a bit too wide. I could only trust 
that my convictions were right, and that 
the solution of the handkerchief trick 
might lead on to something more posi- 
tive. I believed that the canteen might 
be a clue to the whole puzzle, but it 
eluded me. 

Pacing along through the grass, watch 
in hand, measuring distances with care, I 
got my feet soaked in dew. But things 
were falling into shape. When I went 
to Jessop's house, I knew just about what 
I wanted to discover next. 

"Thanks, I won't come in," I said, 
as he peered at me through the screen. 
"Just want you to help me a bit, if you 
will. First, was Dr. Morton hard of 
hearing?" 

"Yes," he replied promptly. "He was 
quite deaf in his left ear." 

"That's why the chairs were so ar- 
ranged in his study?" 



"Yes. He was sensitive about it; did 
not want it known at all," said Jessop. 
''He would never let anyone sit or stand 
on his left side, if talking with him. 
However, he managed it very adroitly 
—he had been deaf in that ear since his 
youth, when he had scarlet fever— and 
no one has ever suspected the fact." 

I could have hugged the little rat, but 
refrained. 

"One thing mere," I said. "You 
haven't told me how Dr. Morton was 
dressed when he was found." 

Jessop ducked his head. "It was his 
newest dressing-gown, Mr. Bodham-the 
one he got for his birthday, three weeks 
ago, sir. It came from the Sinologues' 
Club, in Los Angeles. Very handsome, 
too; red-flowered silk brocade." 

"Sinologues' Club?" I repeated. 
"Where is it in Los Angeles?" 

"I don't know," said Jessop. "I never 
heard of it before; but the gown came 
with birthday greetings and a card from 
the Sinologues' Club. It's not unusual 
for Dr. Morton to receive tokens of re- 
spect and affection from such organiza- 
tions; or, I should say, it was not un- 
usual," Jessop added sadly. 

"Where's the dressing-gown now?"* 

"In the closet off his study, sir." 

"AH right. Thanks," I rejoined, and 
plunged back into the house. I was be- 
ginning to get everything straight now. 

Andreas was getting breakfast. I told 
him Bishop would be along; Kathy and 
Bathsheba were not yet awake. Then, 
getting the handkerchief taken from Pe- 
terson, I started for the study closet. 

I was practically certain of what I 
would find. Peterson's agitation about 
that handkerchief, his lies— all pointed 
to one thing. And so I found it. The 
flowered crimson dressing-gown was of 
brocade, silk-lined. The material was 
the exact shade and texture of the gown 
lining. Probably there had been an en- 
tire set— gown, handkerchiefs and socks. 

CHIEF BISHOP showed up with 
word that the real-estate lads were 
coming. He joined me for a cup of cofc 
fee and eyed me quizzically. 

"Well, Bodham, have you solved the 
great mystery?" 

"Some of it," I s?id. "The rest is just 
around the corner." 

"Whistling to keep your courage up, 
eh?" he said, smiling. "I didn't say any- 
thing about it last night, but you were 
all wet about Peterson's careful dressing. 
Why, when he was here with Stuart and 
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Parks to see Morton, he was wearing a 
green golf jacketl" 

I stared at him. "He was? By thun- 
der, Chief! That may be important! 
Hello— here are our witnesses now. I 
want you to play Morton, I'll play Peter- 
son." 

I met the two real-estate men outside 
and they put their car exactly where it 
had been, so they could see through the 
wall-opening into the garden. I noted 
that it gave a view of the lantana, just 
beyond which Chief Bishop was waiting. 
He called and waved. I responded, 
went around by the garden gate, and 
joined him. 

THREE and one-half minutes later, I 
came back to the car. Stuart drove it 
down to the gate, halted it, then with his 
partner accompanied me to whsre Bish- 
op was standing on the path. He eyed 
them rather skeptically. 

"Well? What did you boys see 
through the peep-hole?" 

"Why, nothing special," said Parks. 
"We saw you and Mr. Bodham walk 
back and forth among the trees, just the 
way we saw Peterson and Dr. Morton 
walking yesterday." 

"That's right," assented Stuart, smil- 
ing. "Just what were we supposed to 
see?" 

Bishop swallowed hard, gave me a 
look, and then nodded genially. 

"Well, thanks a lot," he said in dis- 
missal. "Thanks for coming out. You 
saw only what you were supposed to see, 
naturally. May want you again later in 
the day." 

They departed, promising to keep the 
little experiment secret. When their 
car had gone, Bishop looked at me and 
grunted. 

"Well, it worked! I'd never have be- 
lieved it!" 

"All right," I said. "Here's something 
more; see if it suggests anything to you. 
Dr. Morton was stone deaf in his left 
ear. He never let anyone walk or sit 
on his left." 

Bishop whistled softly, scratched his 
chin, and slowly shook his head. 

"Well, it's a cute little handkerchief 
trick, like you said. You go ahead and 
crack this case, Bodham. You're start- 
ed on it; keep at it. Me, I've got some- 
thing else to do. Peterson is a smart 
hombre, like you said. He had an alibi 
for the night of young Devry's murder." 

"Yes?" I prompted, as he paused. He 
shook his head, grinning faintly. 



"You stick to the Morton case, Bod- 
ham. Give me the Devry case for a 
change. This is a honey, this alibi; it'll 
blow off a couple of lids, if true. Now, 
I'm off for Roydron. May get back to- 
night, may not. I've got several things 
to take up with the Sheriff down there. 
You going to be around town?" 

"So far as I know, not," I rejoined. 
"Before I can get any farther with this 
thing, I must go in to Los Angeles. I'll 
do that today. May take Bathsheba in 
and spend the evening, and make up 
some of the sleep I've lost." 

Bishop grunted, and turned to his 
car. "Half the town going to L. A. to- 
day, looks like! Say, Morton's death is 
known by now; couldn't keep it dark 
any longer. In an hour or so, you'll 
have a flood of newspaper men here. 
Better take both girls away somewhere." 

He departed, waving farewell. Ex- 
cellent advice, I reflected, and entering 
the house, found Bathsheba and Kathy 
up and at the breakfast table. 

When I explained what sort of ordeal 
they were facing, they were instantly for 
adopting Bishop's scheme and going 
to Los Angeles with me. Then Kathy 
exclaimed in dismay: 

"But we must see Miss Devry! She 
called up a few minutes ago, Tom. Said 
she'd be here in half an hour-that she 
wanted to see me before she started for 
the funeral." 

I went to the telephone, got Miss Dev- 
ry, and knowing what she wanted to say 
to Kathy, arranged the whole matter in 
two minutes. We would meet her at 
the Mission Inn in Riverside, en route 
to Los Angeles. All very simple. 

I HUSTLED the girls with their pack- 
ing, got them into my car, and we 
were off. Kathy was pretty well over the 
worst of the shock; having Bathsheba on 
hand was a great help. 

As for myself, I had certain things to 
do in Los Angeles— and if they turned 
out as I hoped they would, I would have 
the most essential part of the Morton 
mystery solved. 

And as we sped toward Riverside, I 
simply could not resist one temptation. 
Miss Devry would , want to tell Kathy 
the truth in her own fashion. That was 
all very nice, but after all, Tom Bodham 
had a reputation to sustain in a gal's 
eyes. Therefore I determined to sustain 
it, and to thunder with Miss Devry! 

So I beat the old dowager to the gun, 
and told Kathy who she was. 
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Chapter Fourteen 

SO great was the hue and cry in the 
press, when the story of the Mortons 
and the Devrys and the murder and all 
the rest of it was broadcast in every scan- 
dal sheet, that Kathy actually lacked the 
nerve to return home at once and face 
it. Nor did I blame her. Bathsheba 
came to bat and offered to stay with 
Kathy in Los Angeles until Dr. Morton's 
funeral was over. This would release 
me, and after the funeral Kathy could 
face the ordeal of the press. 

I drove back on Monday by myself, to 
Pine Springs. I lunched en route, drove 
on through town without stopping, and 
reached home about one-thirty, congrat 
ulating myself that I had arrived unseen. 

I reckoned without my police chief. 
Barely was I settled at the typewriter 
when the phone summoned me. 

"So you thought you'd sneak into 
town and evade me, huh?" Bishop said 
blithely. "I'm ready for a showdown, 
if you are. How did your case break?" 

''All broken down and ready to go, 
but not to trial," I replied. "I'm 
stumped by the fact that Morton phoned 
Miss Devry at precisely three minutes 
past two. It can't be shaken. It's too 
perfect! Had it occurred to you that the 
clock might have been tampered with?" 

"That's possible, yes," rejoined Bish- 
op. "If so, it would throw out a thing 
or two, but we can't prove it. Dobbs 
went over the clock; no prints on it at 
all. It's a big old-time clock, one of the 
first electrics. No prints on it at all. But 
wait! I got an idea about that, Bodham! 
Leave it in my hands for a while. Now 
forget it; I want to see you and Jessop, 
if you'll meet me over at Morton's house 
in twenty minutes." 
|'AH right," I said. 

"Before you come, type out the line 
of stuff you're going to show on Morton's 
death. Are you sure of it all?" 

"Absolutely." 

"Then type out the thing in brief to 
serve as confession. We've got to jump 
a ways on this. I've unearthed the 
damnedest stuff you ever heard of, and 
as soon as we get through with Jessop, 
we'd better pile right back here and 
turn on the heat for a confession!" 

I had the Morton case in shape, at 
least; that is, in shape except for any 
motive, and one or two other minor 
points, including legal proof. However, 
my interest lies in solving a case, not in 
hanging a man. 



So I typed out a form of confession 
that covered all I hoped to prove, and 
did it rather cynically. A really good 
mouthpiece can beat out a witnessed 
confession with ease! Putting it in my 
pocket, I went over to the Morton house 
and found Jessop at work in the study, 
apparently as though nothing had hap- 
pened. Before we had more than ex- 
changed greetings, Chief Bishop arrived. 

"You're going to be interested," he 
said. "You know where Mrs. Welson, 
your lady friend, was; the night Nat Dev- 
ry was killed, Jessop?'' 

"Why— why, yes," quavered Jessop. 
"At Roydron. At the hotel there." 

"Yes. And you weren't with her. But 
Peterson was," shot out the Chief. "He 
had a swell alibi— a swell one— he was in 
his wife's arms. He and Mrs. Welson 
have been married for several years." 

IF this astonished me, it absolutely 
staggered poor Jessop; the acute mis- 
ery of his tortured face, its stricken dis- 
may would have touched a heart of stone. 

"And you," went on Chief Bishop, 
"blabbed to the lady. She played you 
for a sucker, and you fell for it. Nov* 
Bodham,"— and he turned to me,— "that 
dame is the sister of Loren Andrey, sav- 
vy? I've cracked 'em wide open— all ex- 
cept Peterson. And listen to what our 
Jessop yonder fell into, like a sap." 

He began to tick off the names on his 
fingers. "Andrey and his sister were 
lousy remnants of a good family, raised 
to money but lacking any; plenty of that 
type around these days. Peterson and 
the sister married, then schemed to get 
Loren Andrey married to the Devry 
girl. They got that done. Rather, Pe- 
terson got it done. Bodham, you must 
understand that neither Mrs. Welson, 
as you know her, nor Loren Andrey are 
criminal types. They're weak, foolish, 
out for blackmail or easy money— noth- 
ing worse. And now, if you two gents 
will hop in my car, we'll go down to 
Headquarters." 

"Headquarters?" Jessop let out a 
squawk. "Why?" i 

"Because a reception committee is 
gathering there right now in my private 
office," said Bishop, and grinned. "In- 
cluding the county prosecutor. We're 
going to clear up the Devry murder in 
jig time; then you, Bodham, are going 
to clear up the Morton murder— or are 
you?" 

I drew a deep breath. "Chief, after 
what you've just told me, I have every- 
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thing! That motive angle, and time ele- 
ment, were what queered me. I gather 
that you're about to prove a motive?" 

"Boy, I'll prove anything you want to 
name, but let's get goingl" 

Having shot his wad and gained his 
effect, Bishop was now in a rush to get 
us back to his office. I tried to make 
him tell me who had murdered Devry, 
and he refused pointblank. As we got 
into the car, Jessop paused and faced 
the Chief, anger in his eyes. 

"Is that true?" he cried in a shrill 
voice. "What you told me about their 
being married. They're not separated?" 

Bishop laughed. "Devil a bit! They've 
kept it quiet, even secret. You spilled 
everything to the dame, and she passed 
it on to the others. So they knew you 
were Singleton, and who Morton really 
was— anyhow, this last they had learned 
already—" 

"All right!" broke out Jessop, and 
climbed in. "All right! I'll tell you 
plenty, when it comes time! I tried to 
shield her; but now I'll tell plenty!" 

"Okay!" The Chief was sliding un- 
der the wheel, and tipped me a wink. 
"Okay; the time is just ahead of you, 
Mr. Jessop! Let's go." 
* Go we did. Twenty minutes later we 
were entering Police Headquarters by 
the rear entrance. Bishop said, with a 
chuckle, that he had drawn all the flies 
to the honey out in front, by announc- 
ing that the story's break was imminent. 

JESSOP was taken in by an officer. 
Bishop paused, and gripped my arm. 
"Got that confession written out? 
Good. We're playing along two lines, 
remember— you on the Morton angle, me 
on the Devry case. I'll take mine first. 
And mind this; I've got the room rigged 
with dictaphones. Don't need any stenos. 
It's being transcribed elsewhere, see? 
One thing more. Dobbs is on an errand 
that may throw some light on the time 
angle so puzzling to us. If it does, I'll 
hand you the results pronto. He's not 
finished yet. All set? Then come on. I'll 
go into it slap-bang." 

Officers and deputy sheriffs were scat- 
tered all over the p] ace. We entered the 
Chief's private office and found it well 
filled. Peterson sat here, frowning, a 
guard at his elbow. Mrs. Welson— or 
Mrs. Peterson— sat with Loren Andrey 
and Mrs. Andrey. At one side sat Miss 
Devry; she barely nodded to me. Jessop 
sat by himself also, looking like a vin- 
dictive wasp hovering and readying to 
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strike. Beside the desk was the county 
prosecutor, Winred. j 

BISHOP slid into his seat and spoke 
most abruptly. 
"Mr. Winred, you can decide what 
action to take after we finish this private 
hearing. This man Peterson is charged 
with suspicion of murdering Dr. David 
Morton. For the moment, I'm passing 
up this charge, which will be handled 
by Mr. Thomas Bodham. I'm going to 
charge Peterson with the murder of Na- 
thaniel Devry IV. Peterson, you're not 
compelled to speak. Anything you may 
say will be used against you." 

Peterson struck a match, lit a cigarette, 
and regarded Bishop with a sneer. 

"Your absurdity is becoming insan- 
ity, Bishop. You know perfectly well 
that on the night Nat died, I was a hun- 
dred and twelve miles away. There are 
two people who can prove it!" And he 
flipped his thumb toward Loren Andrey 
and Mrs. Welson. 

"Let's talk about that," said Bishop 
easily. "Mr. Andrey and his sister, who 
is your wife. You kept the fact secret. 
Why? Because you've built up a great 
campaign ever since the day you discov- 
ered the will of Miss Edna Devry and 
what was to become of her fortune. It 
told you who Dr. Morton really was, 
and you went to work. You didn't take 
these two dupes into your confidence, 
however. You got Andrey married to 
Miss Frances Devry— and here's the nub 
of the whole thing, Peterson. If the 
bulk of the Devry fortune came to Mrs. 
Andrey, or even half of that fortune, 
there was plenty for everybody. Plenty 
to go around." 

Peterson laughed softly. "Now you're 
getting fantastic, Chief. You start on an 
alibi, and you end up in the moon!" 

"Merely to show motivation, Mr. Pe- 
terson. As for the alibi, you and your 
wife did drive to Roydron that day; so 
did Loren Andrey. You left here at five 
and got there at eight, registering at the 
hotel. Andrey kicked up a bit of trou- 
ble over his room, demanded it be 
changed, acted in a rather objectionable 
manner. Why? To make sure his alibi 
and yours would be thoroughly estab- 
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lished. Then the two of you slipped out 
and drove back here." 

"Let me knock all this nonsense out 
at one crack," said Peterson with lofty 
disdain. "It can be found that we did 
no such thing, very simply. My car was 
garaged at Roydron. It wasn't used 
until I returned here next morning. No 
doubt the others were also." 

"No doubt," agreed Bishop with his 
cherubic smile. "You even had your 
car greased that night, wheels and all. 
The odd thing is, Mr. Peterson, that an 
Eastern geologist named Allan Brent 
turned up in Roydron a couple of 
weeks ago and bought a secondhand car; 
I have here full details on the car. It 
was left in Roydron, garaged, not used, 
until the night Nat Devry was killed. 
Then Mr. Allan Brent showed up about 
nine o'clock with a friend and took the 
car out. He returned around five 
o'clock in the morning, put up the car, 
left instructions that it be sold and that 
he would call in a couple of weeks for 
the money, and departed. He was so 
sure of himself that he left plenty of fin- 
gerprints on the steering-wheel and door 
panel. And they're your fingerprints, 
Peterson." 

DURING this speech, Peterson had 
lost his smile. His frown returned; 
he stared doggedly at Bishop, and said 
nothing. But Andrey suddenly came to 
his feet. 

"This is all absolute nonsense!" he 
exploded violently. "Bishop, you're 
charging me and my sister with all sorts 
of crimes, and I'll not stand itl If you 
have any charge against me, I demand 
that you arrest me and prove everything 
openly!" 

Bishop smiled. "Good bluff, Andrey. 
If Mr. Winred so decides, we'll do just 
that. You don't have to stay, if you don't 
want to hear what's going on. After all, 
I don't think you or your sister would 
have gone in for murder. You didn't 
know what Peterson planned. You 
thought that your share was merely to 
hide in the house and get some camera 
shots of young Devry in a compromising 
situation— blackmail was all right in 
your opinion. Sit down!" 

Andrey swallowed hard and sat down, 
blinking. Peterson was watching Bishop 
now, watching him narrowly, and with 
a tense concentration. Upon Miss Dev- 
ry's bony features, framed in her black 
veil, rested a shadowy smile as though 
she were enjoying herself. 



"My wife," spoke out Peterson abrupt- 
ly, "can destroy this fanciful story and 
fake fingerprints you've built up. She 
■ knows that I was with her all night." 

BISHOP beamed. "Good man, Peter- 
son! You'd even go to that extent, 
eh? But I doubt whether a court would 
accept your wife's testimony without a 
grain of salt. And—" He paused sud- 
denly and glanced at Mrs. Welson-Peter- 
son, who sat with an expression of hor- 
rified fear. "And, in fact, your wife has 
already confessed the intention regard- 
ing blackmail; she rightly considered it 
better to do so, than be charged with 
murder." 

There was an instant sensation. Pe- 
terson swore luridly, jumped up, and 
was shoved back in his seat by his guard. 

Bishop went on hurriedly. 

"Now let's get it over. Peterson, you 
got back here, planted Andrey in the 
Welson house, left him to do the trick- 
but you knew Nat Devry would never 
come in that house. Later, you rushed 
in, dragged Andrey out and got him in- 
to your car, telling him Nat had been 
killed— and you both rushed back to 
Roydron. —Right, Mr. Andrey?" 

Andrey went from red to white. 

"Careful! He's trying to make you 
admit you were on the spot when Nat 
died!" Peterson snapped. 

"Quite needless, Peterson," said Bish- 
op blandly. "Suppose we take up your 
feelings when you heard of the body hav- 
ing been found on Dr. Morton's door- 
step. You were worried. You couldn't 
understand it. You don't understand it 
now, because you still don't know who 
saw you drown young Devry. And the 
reason which led that witness to cover 
you up, no longer exists— does it, Mr. 
Jessop?" \ 

Bishop knew his business; it was beau- 
tifully done. Even Jessop was taken 
off guard. 

"No, it doesn't!" he cried out vindic- 
tively. "I risked a lot to help you," he 
added, glaring at Mrs. Welson, "but 
now I'll tell the truth. You deceived 
me!" 

"Which is putting it mildly," observed 
the Chief. "Mr. Jessop had worried 
about what might happ>en at the Welson 
house that night. He came down to 
hang around— he was very deeply infat- 
uated, and acted like any other man in 
love. He carried off the body of Devry, 
so that the woman he loved would not 
receive blame or scandal." 
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DEATH ON THE DOORSTEP 

Peterson burst out in swift words, "To what they thought they saw," I 

shaking his hand at Jessop. corrected him. "As you know, Mr. Pros- 

"Then you know! If you were there, ecutor, no one is infallible on the witness 

you know it was accidental! You know stand. Let me tell you what actually hap- 

it was not murder! I didn't lay a hand pened, Morton was in his garden; when 

on him! He tripped over that water- the visitors hailed him from the road, he 

channel— I never touched him!" waved to them. Peterson hopped out of 

"Except to hold his head down in the the car and hurried to the gate and 

water until he drowned," said Bishop around to Dr. Morton." 
coldly. I paused. Peterson was hanging on 

I expected Jessop to confirm this ar- my words with an agony of suspense in 
dently; he did not. He merely hung his his eyes. In the eyes of his wife, the 
head and looked down at his nervously fake Mrs. Welson, was a deeper feel- 
twisting hands. Then I perceived the ing-a cold and ghastly fear, the fear of 
weak spot in Bishop's chain of evi- one who knows what is coming, 
dence, Jessop would have spoken quick- "Now," I went on, "comes the one fact 
ly enough, had he seen the actual deed, which has not yet been brought out, and 

"That," spoke up Peterson, "is a lie! which will readily be proven; that Doc- 

I didn't touch him, and you can't prove tor Morton, as he walked down the path 

I did!" to meet Peterson, was no longer in sight 

"You'll discover what proof we have, of the two men in the car. Peterson 
later on, if Mr, Winred presses this knew it. No words passed. Peterson 
charge," said Bishop. "Now, I think struck the old man with the heel of his 
that cleans up the mystery of Devry's palm-a brutal blow to the point of the 
murder. Mr. Bodham and I have jaw, but one to leave no outward bruise, 
worked on this whole affair together, Poor Morton toppled over, unconscious, 
and I've left to him the question of Dr. Peterson lifted his frail body-and then 
Morton's murder-ah! One moment, drowned him." 
please. Come in, Dobbs." 
m He turned, as the fingerprint expert \TO wonder they all looked incredu- 
came in, extending to him several |> lous at this. I was timing my dis- 
blown-up prints, and then departing, closures with the sole object of break- 
Bishop glanced at the sheets and passed ing down Peterson's resistance, bit by bit. 
them over to me, in silence. As I saw Nothing else mattered; he was my tar- 
what they were, incredulity and exulta- get now. If I could break down suffi- 
tion sent my blood leaping. cient of his iron self-assurance, then I 

"All right, Mr. Bodham," said Bishop, would have him. 

I was conscious of Peterson's gaze fas- "Among the bushes," I went on, "was 

tened upon me, a gaze of fear and an- an alabaster bird-bath, long disused. It 

ger and dread suspense. The man's was not within view of the two men in 

defenses had been broken down, but he the car; Peterson had figured out the 

was still capable of fight. angles of vision very carefully. On the 

"Peterson murdered Dr. Morton," I previous night, Peterson had come here, 
said, letting him have both barrels at stopping up the bowl and filling the 
the start. "He left an alibi so perfect bath with water. Yes, Mr. Peterson, we 
that it would have disproved any such know all this," I added, as Peterson 
charge, had it not been broken down," made a strangled, choking protest. "You 
—and I tapped the photographs just struck Miss Morton over the head with 
arrived. "The hypothetical murderer your water-container, the desert water- 
must have killed Dr. Morton after the bottle carried in your car. We first 
visit of Peterson and the two realtors, credited the blow to a flower-pot, but 
These gentlemen had seen Dr. Morton that was no doubt an accidental upset, 
alive— or thought they had— after Peter- A canteen on its strap makes a good 
son left him, and this would automati- weapon, eh?" 

cally disprove any charge that Peterson Peterson sat like stone, glaring at me. 

had murdered him. If true." I went on quietly: 

"You stripped off the scarlet dressing- 

WINRED spoke up with abrupt dis- gown Morton was wearing. You laid 

approval of my words, him face down, his nostrils and lips 

"Mr. Bodham, I've gone over the testi- buried in the water of the bowl. Leav- 

mony. Those gentlemen are reputable; ing him to drown, you walked back to 

they've sworn to what they saw," the path, where you came in partial view 
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of your two witnesses, the shrubbery 
nearly hiding you. 

"On one turn of the path, you drew 
the scarlet robe over your shoulder; it 
conveyed to the men in the car, careless- 
ly watching, the notion that they saw 
Dr. Morton. On the reverse turn, you 
showed the green merino golf jacket you 
were wearing. That was a false note, 
Peterson, being so far from your usual 
garb! But it was necessary; you had to 
wear something that would not be con- 
fused in the eyes of the two witnesses, 
with the scarlet robe of Dr. Morton." 

Peterson rallied with a great effort. 

"This is all sheer fabrication!" he de- 
clared boldly. "You've built up a fan- 
ciful story, false in every detail. To do 
all that you claim I did, would require 
a great deal of time. And the great 
thing is that he was seen there, alive, 
after I had left at two o'clock. He tele- 
phoned Miss Devry after then," he con- 
cluded triumphantly. 

HIS words produced a great effect. 
Even the impassive prosecutor was 
watching me uncertainly. But, in the 
eyes of Irene Peterson as she watched 
me, lingered that same horrible fear. 

"Mr. Peterson," I went on, "I did 
everything I charge you with doing, and 
several more things, in less than four 
minutes. I also fooled those two honest 
witnesses, just as you did. And all I 
used was Chief Bishop's uniform jacket 
over my sweat-shirt. They believed they 
had seen us both; they were quite sin- 
cere, of course. I not only did this, but 
took the necessary time to telephone- 
as you telephoned." 

"As I did? You're crazy!" shrilled Pe- 
terson wildly. He was breaking fast. 

"No. You telephoned Miss Devry, 
pretending to be Morton. You asked 
her to send two witnesses and so forth; 
we needn't go into all that now, for I'm 
concerned with the clever timing of this 
telephone call. By Miss Devry's evi- 
dence, it was at precisely three minutes 
past two— while we know positively that 
you had left the Morton grounds and 
got into the car at two o'clock sharp. 
Thus you are definitely cleared of any 
suspicion." 

"And," spoke out Miss Devry with 
acid gusto, "I'd like to see you break 
down my testimony, Bodham! Just try 
it! That electric clock of mine is always 
on the dot!" 

She had asked for it, and I let her 
have it, with a polite bow and a smile 
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and a wave of the hand toward the pho- 
tos Dobbs had just brought in. 

"Quite so, Miss Devry, quite so. Yet 
your testimony was most inaccurate. 
Your electric clock is fastened on the 
wall; it is an early model, and to set it 
one opens the glass, as in old-fashioned 
clocks. There were 310 fingerprints at 
all upon this clock; they had carefully 
been wiped off. But," I added, indi- 
cating the photos again, "these enlarge- 
ments show the prints which had been 
neglected— prints from the inside of the 
glass! One set of prints made when 
the clock was altered three minutes in 
time, another when the same person 
returned and corrected the clock. The 
prints are those of Peterson." 

That got him. A gasp escaped him, 
and he sagged in his chair. 

"Nice, I call it!" exclaimed Bishop. 
"Nice! How did you run down that 
business about the red bathrobe?" 

"Dressing-gown," I corrected him. 
"The handkerchief gave the clue there. 
A nice red handkerchief. Some time 
ago, Dr. Morton received a present, a 
handsome red dressing-gown, from the 
Sinologues' Club of Los Angeles. So, 
far as I can learn, no such club exists. 
But the gown came from a well-known 
haberdasher. A man, who at the proper 
time will be identified as Mr. Peterson, 
bought the gown and had it shipped 
with the enclosed card to Dr. Morton. 
A handkerchief matching it, he kept out 
for himself, saying that only the gown 
was desired. He used the handkerchief 
to hang on a lantana branch amid the 
shrubbery, after carrying Dr. Morton in- 
to the house. To those sitting in the car, 
it seemed that they beheld Morton him- 
self. Seeing the color which they asso- 
ciated with him, it was natural that at 
this distance they woidd suppose them- 
selves looking at Morton. It was still 
there when they all left. Therefore, to 
them, they had seen Morton after Pe- 
terson left him. And this might have 
remained unchallenged had Peterson 
risked leaving the scarlet handkerchief 
there. He decided not to take the risk. 
He came back at night and recovered 
the handkerchief— and was lost." 

PETERSON made a frantic effort to 
speak with his old assurance. 
"Conjecture! Circumstantial! Pre- 
sumptive evidence— all of it manufac- 
tured to serve your end!" 

I handed Bishop the paper I had 
typed, to be signed. 
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"One thing more you forget, Peter- 
son; and that's the curious matter of the 
^deaf man who heard you, and only you!" 
I That got his attention, and the atten- 
tion of everyone else. I paused, and de- 
liberately struck off on a side trail of 
sheer conjecture. 

YOU worked well, Peterson: You 
phoned Dr. Morton in the name of 
Singleton and made an appointment, in- 
sisting that he be alone. You weren't 
courageous; you wanted to kill only a 
gentle old man who would be unable to 
spoil your careful planning, so more of 
the Devry fortune would go to Mrs. An- 
drey. Probably Miss Morton would have 
come next, and then Miss Devry herself. 
But you forgot one damning thing: The 
deaf man who could hear only you!" 
Peterson's face was ghastly. 
"When you wore the robe, as Morton, 
you walked away from the house. In 
your green jacket, as yourself, you 
walked toward the house. You should 
have reversed this process if you wanted 
to escape conviction for murder, Peter- 
son. You made your two witnesses see 
Morton walk with his right side to the 
. car and his left side to you; that's the 
mistake that will cost you your life. For 
Dr. Morton was stone deaf in his left 
ear and never sat or walked with any- 
one on that side of him." 

That was a clincher. Weak and in- 
effectual as it really was, as evidence, it ' 
hit the imagination. A buzz of exclama- 
tions broke out in the room. Peterson 
shrank back, his eyes flinching. 

And good old Bishop, who never 
missed a trick, stepped right up to bat. 

"Look, Peterson, we've got you cold, 
dead cold," he said in his cordial, sym- 
pathetic way. "Now, here's a confes- 
sion regarding Morton's murder. If you 
sign it, what happens? You're no worse 
off, while your wife and Andrey are a 
Jot better off, being in the clear. Refuse 
to sign, and we must charge them with 
complicity in Nat Devry's murder. 
They're actually accessories before the 
fact-unless you clear them by your con- 
fession-and they'll be tried for Morton's 
murder as well." 

I saw him exchange a glance, a nod 
of understanding, with the prosecutor. 
Then he went on swiftly, shoving my 
typed paper and a pen at Peterson. 

"Here; sign this confession regarding 
Morton's murder, where we've got you 



cold. That of Devry isn't entirely prov- 
en as murder, yet. The State may be 
willing to prosecute on the one charge 
alone, though I offer nothing. Then 
your wife will be out of it. I'm speak- 
ing as a friend, Peterson; you know it." 

Peterson lowered his eyes to the paper 
and studied it for a moment. Then he 
lowered his face on his arms and re- 
mained motionless, as though in hope- 
less indecision. Bishop beamed com- 
placently, made a confident gesture, and 
another for silence. 

Peterson's head jerked up. He looked 
Bishop in the eye for an instant, nod- 
ded, and picked up the pen. 

"All right. You've got me, damn you! 
I suppose I must," he said in surly 
anger. He poised the pen as though 
to sign, then glanced up at his wife. 
"Irene, step into the telephone office 
next door, call up the attorney I told 
you about, in Los Angeles, and tell him 
to get out here and defend me." 

The woman rose at once and started 
out. The officer at the door glanced at 
Bishop, who gestured him not to in- 
terfere, and he allowed her to pass. 

Peterson read the confession through 
carefully, and at length affixed his signa- 
ture, which was notarized on the spot. 

THE crowd broke up amid a babble 
of voices and great confusion. I 
( found Miss Devry practically on my 
neck, wringing my hand and for once 
venting real congratulations. 

"I suppose you realize, Bodham," she 
barked, "that when you marry Cathay I 
shall be, in a way, your aunt?" 

I chuckled. "That's not so bad. If you 
had a mustache, you'd be my uncle!" 

She cackled out a laugh. "Well, I'll 
need a new secretary. I intend to ask 
your sister if she'll act as secretary and 
companion to me. Won't be for long, 
God knows! .... I suppose they'll hang 
Peterson, or electrocute him, or gas him, 
or whatever it is they do to murderers 
in this fool State." 

"No," I said. She jerked a look a't me. 
"No? What the devil do you mean? 
He signed that confession!" 

"He could sign a dozen confessions, 
and with a slick lawyer for a mouth- 
piece he'd be out of jail before you're 
out of mourning!" 

I was nearly right, at that. In my 
case-book the name of Peterson still 
heads an open page. 
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/ Was an 
zjlltmark prisoner 

The first shell exploded close by while the Graf Spee was still 
out of sight below the horizon. . . . This saga of the sea in 
1940 has such special interest that we are giving over the en- 
tire Real Experience Department to it. 

By Thomas Foley 



ON December 2 the Doric Star— 
Captain Stubbs, commander, 
was four hundred miles west of 
Port Loango, on her way from 
Capetown to Freetown — where we were 
supposed to join a convoy waiting for 
us. We were all counting the days and 
wondering whether we would reach Lon- 
don for Christmas. I was London-born, 
but had not been home for sixteen years. 

As lookout from twelve till two in the 
afternoon, I climbed up the ladder to the 
watching-nest on the mainmast. This 
watching-nest on a ship is a tiny cabin, 
just big enough to hold one man. 

It was a fine day, with the sun shin- 
ing and a blue, though choppy sea. At 
one o'clock I heard the time-signal — two 
bells— to which I replied with the same. 
All clear, nothing in sight. 
At exactly twenty minutes past one, 
there was a terrific explosion. 

"A U-boat ! " Naturally, that was ev- 
erybody's thought. After the explosion, 
there was a huge splash about one hun- 
dred yards from the ship. 

There were sharp commands from the 
bridge ; the gun was manned and slewed 
round in the direction of the splash. 

I noticed, and could feel, that the ship 
had changed course. The captain was 
trying to evade the thing that menaced 
us, whatever it might be. I phoned 
down to the bridge to report that I had 
seen flashes of light from a western di- 
rection, and told my suspicion that they 
probably came from the German pocket 
battleship Admiral Scheer. 

About two minutes later the air was 
shaken by another terrific explosion, and 
the second shell — we knew by now that 
it was a shell — splashed into the water 
some fifty yards from the ship. 



Of course, we all knew we were in 
mortal danger. The first shell had fallen 
into the sea one hundred yards on the 
port side, the second, fifty yards astern. 
The German's aim seemed excellent, and 
it was almost certain that the third shot 
would be a direct hit. 

Suddenly, however, the ship began to 
slow down ; then it stopped. The Doric 
Star was a ten-thousand-ton cargo-boat 
carrying meat, butter, tinned goods and 
wool from Australia to England. Our 
only armament was a single 4.7-inch gun, 
which might have proved a dangerous 
weapon against a U-boat, but of course 
it would have been madness to pit this 
small gun against the pocket battleship's 
eleven-inch giants. The captain did not 
dream of risking the lives of his crew 
without any hope of success. So when 
our "Sparks" got the German message, 
"Stop or we fire," the captain gave the 
order to stop. The maximum speed of 
the Doric Star, with the engines driven 
to bursting-point, was only twelve knots. 
The German raider, with a speed of from 
twenty-seven to thirty knots, could have 
caught us in no time, and would surely 
have sunk us. 

The next few minutes were full of 
tense excitement. The noise of the en- 
gines had died down, we had stopped, 
and from the bridge came the sound of 
the captain's whistle: "Abandon ship!" 

There was no trace of fear among the 
crew. Every man knew exactly what he 
had to do, and did it. Below me, on 
deck, everyone was working calmly but 
quickly and skillfully, attending to the 
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boats. Lifting the receiver, I asked the 
captain whether I was to come down. 

"Yes, at once," replied the captain. 
He spoke in a calm, unexcited voice. 

I slid down the mainmast and has- 
tened to Lifeboat No. 1, which was my 
allotted station. 

"A fine mess this is," I said to the 
next man, who happened to be the don- 
key greaser. "They don't care about 
Christmas, nor about my homecoming 
¥ after sixteen years ! " 

I hurried below, in order — according to 
regulations — to get my necessary belong- 
ings : jacket, overcoat, life-belt, etc. ; then 
I hurried back to the lifeboat, which was 
being got ready, and left my load. Next 
I rushed back to the storeroom to get 
some food, bread, tinned meat, milk and 
tobacco. I took the things to the boat, 
dashed back again to get blankets, cloth' 
ing, tools, a chronometer and compass. 

The Doric Star had four lifeboats. 
Three of them had already been lowered, 
and the men sat with oars in their hands, 
waiting for the command to pull away. 

Lifeboat No. 1 was to carry the cap- 
tain, but he was still on the bridge. It 
had also been lowered by now, but all 
the men who had been in it, except one, 
had come back on board, and there we 
were, waiting for the captain, and also 
for the third shot from the battleship, 
which might sink us any minute now. 

Then came the captain's voice : 

"I want a man on the bridge ! " 

I bounded up at once. The second 
mate, Mr. Willis, ordered me to help de- 
stroy the ship's papers, so that they 

PERIENCE8 

story contest, see page 3. 
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should not fall into German hands. I 
was surprised to see what a great lot of 
papers we had been carrying. 

Meanwhile, of course, we were expect- 
ing that third shot any instant; and I 
for one was thinking that if it was fired 
after all, our work with the papers would 
be of precious little importance ! 

All four lifeboats were by now fully 
equipped, and ready to pull away, and 
the captain ordered us into our boat. 
_ The Doric Star carried approximately 
sixty-one men— ten able seamen, two or- 
dinary seamen, two deck boys, the chief 
cook, the cook, the baker, the galley-boy, 
the wireless operator, the Chief Engi- 
neer, about ten engineers, three gunners, 
a number of auxiliary men, and of course 
the captain and four officers. Inciden- 
tally, the two deck-boys and the galley- 
boy were on their first voyage. 

There was a sudden gust of laughter 
in our boat. A big wave had given it a 
big buffet, and many of us knocked our 
heads together. 

Looking back, I am rather surprised 
that we were able to laugh so heartily 
over such a trifling thing at that moment, 
when everyone knew death was only just 
around the corner. However, our mer- 
riment soon abated when we saw that 
some of our things had fallen overboard. 

THE appearance of the pocket battle- 
ship was quite sudden — at least, it 
seemed so to me. At that moment the 
term "pocket battleship" sounded rather 
funny to me, and rather surprising. 
Why, she was a gigantic ship, gigantic 
and graceful, as she rode the waves. Her 
general color was gray, but she was cam- 
ouflaged in white, yellow and green, and 
she would have been quite an attractive 
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sight, had not those eleven-inch guns 
been turned in our direction. 

The battleship sailed toward us in a 
sweeping curve from the point on the 
horizon where I had first seen the flashes. 
Majestically she moved astern of us. 
But whatever her position in relation to 
the Doric Star, her guns always slewed 
round to cover us, and not for a moment 
were we free from the direct menace of 
these monsters. The ship approached 
with terrific speed, and we were already 
able to see the German sailors on deck. 

The guns were manned, while the rest 
of the crew occupied the same positions 
as would the crew of a British battleship 
in similar circumstances. When the bat- 
tleship was within a few hundred yards 
of us, there appeared between her fun- 
nel and control-tower a large white board 
bearing the warning in large red letters : 

"Stop wireless or we fire !" 

We knew that our S.O.S. had already 
been picked up by two ships, and also 
knew that one of them was a Greek ves- 
sel. We were hoping that they might in- 
form the British Navy where to look 
for, the German raider. 

The battleship stopped, and rapidly 
they lowered a huge motorboat, which 
was manned by some seventy German 
sailors. They were still far away when 
they began to shout, in broken English, 
"Get back, get back!" 

All the men from the boats climbed 
back on board the Doric Star, We lined 
up on deck and waited, It was a rather 
uncomfortable sensation to stand facing 
the black mouths of those huge guns. 

The Germans came on board. About 
fifty of them placed detonators in vari- 
ous parts of the ship. The situation was 
getting painful, what with guns staring 
at us from the outside, and explosives 
being planted under our feet. 

Twenty of the Germans came on deck, 
with revolvers at the ready and bayonets 
buckled to their middles. They were 
led by a lean officer, who hastened onto 
the bridge and in fairly good English de- 
manded to see the wireless operator. 

A few minutes passed. We, the crew, 
looked at the German officer curiously, 
while he, conscious of the seriousness of 
the situation, and of his own role in it, 
gazed in front of him with a stern air. 



The situation was tense, at least as far 
as we were concerned. We had all seen 
the German warning — '-Stop wireless or 
we fire !" — but we had no means of know- 
ing whether the wireless operator had, 
in fact, ceased to send S.O.S. messages; 
and we were convinced that as spon as 
he appeared on deck, the German offi- 
cer would shoot him dead. 

At last the wireless operator appeared. 

"Are you the wireless operator?" 
snapped the German. 

"Yes." 

The German took him aside on the 
bridge, and for a few minutes the two 
conversed together. 

Next the first mate, Mr. Ransome, on 
the German's orders, called the roll. 
The German sailors lined us up, then 
marched us to the other side of our ship. 

There we again stood and waited. 
Then the German officer came round to 
us, and in a queer, croaking Teutonic 
voice, began to speak : 

"I will give you ten minutes. Within 
ten minutes you must get together your 
blankets, some food and eating-utensils. 
Meanwhile, the German sailors will 
place explosives, and aiter ten minutes 
it will be blown up." 

A brief pause. Then he added : 

"You're all coming with me on board 
the Graf Spee." 

WE went to collect the things we re. 
garded as necessary or desirable. 
It did not occur to any of us to give even 
a single thought to the information that 
the raider was not the Admiral Scheer, 
but the Graf Spee. 

What did surprise us was the sudden 
turn of events. Also, we were rather 
curious to know what the Germans really 
wanted to do with us. We had been 
quite prepared to see our ship blown up, 
and to die with her ourselves. Alternate- 
ly, we had regarded it as a possibility 
that they might leave us to our fate in 
the lifeboats, so that we might either die 
of starvation and exposure, or be picked 
up by some other vessel. But what on 
earth could they want with us aboard 
their battleship ? 

Having collected ouir belongings, the 
majority of us, at the command of the 
German officer, got into the German mo- 
torboat. The chief engineer, a seaman 
named MacManus and I got into our 
Lifeboat No. 1 and rowed toward the 
Graf Spee — also on the German's com- 
mand. I do not understand to this day 
why the three of us had to row across 
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to the German battleship in our own 
boat, when all the rest of the crew made 
the journey on the German motor-boat 
— which, if I remember aright, did the 
job in three trips. I certainly had a 
bad time, for although I was the small- 
est and physically the least strong of the 
three, it was I who had to row. My gum- 
boots kept slipping on the wet bottom, 
and my hands were injured — though I 
was not conscious of it at the time. 

The distance was considerably greater 
than it appeared from our ship — so much 
so that the chief engineer also had to 
,take a turn at the oars. As we ap- 
proached the battleship, its terrifying di- 
mensions struck me all the more. 



Aboard the Graf Spee 

SUDDENLY there was a mighty ex- 
plosion. We looked around. No, it 
was not the Doric Star. We later learned 
that there had been an explosion, of unde- 
termined cause, in No. 5 hold. 

Another surprise, the gray hull of the 
German battleship bore the inscription 
Deutschlandl Although we had other 
things to worry about just then, we 
found the time to be puzzled over this. 
Which one of the three German pocket 
battleships was. this? The Deutsch- 
land, the Admiral Sckeer or the Graf 
Spee? Our puzzlement was heightened 
by the fact that, the tabs on the caps of 
the sailors who had boarded us clearly 
said Graf Spee. It was only later that 
we learned how the Germans had inter- 
changed the names of the German ships, 
or even sailed under the names of neu- 
tral ships and under the flags of neutral 
countries. 

At all events, we three climbed aboard 
the ship, where we were received by a 
tall angry-looking officer with a black 
beard 'who, in f airly fluent English, or- 
dered us to the other side of the ship, so 
that we should not be able to see the 
Doric Star, which was here screened 
from our view b}' the guns. 

When we were all on board the Graf 
Spee, the roll was called again. This 
time the list was read by an extraordi- 
narily tall, clean-shaven officer of about 
thirty, who pronounced our names so 
badly that we had the greatest difficulty 
in recognizing them. At all events, we 
were all there, none missing. 

"Below decks!" came the order. 

We all went below. One of the 
guards asked which of us had any soap, 



and of course the majority of us raised 
our hands. 

"Then have a bath," said the guard. 

We thought that we were really being 
given an opportunity to take a bath. I 
do not know whether the Germans bathe 
differently from us ; certain it is that the 
bath we got on board the German battle- 
ship was very different from what we 
had been used to. Down there in the bot- 
tom of the ship there were no bathtubs, 
only a lot of hip baths. We were all 
herded into the room together, officers 
and crew alike, and had to do the best 
we could. Our clothes were taken away 
immediately we had undressed, and we 
suspected some German devilry. How- 
ever, they were brought back after a time, 
and we gathered that they had only been 
disinfected. 

While we were dressing we heard a 
deafening explosion, which shook the 
whole of the mighty warship. There 
were six more similar explosions, and we 
knew that the big guns of the Graf Spee 
were at work. . . . 

Later the Germans also fired two tor- 
pedoes, and we heard further explosions, 
as the detonators placed in the Doric 
Star went off. The "bathroom" at the 
bottom of the Graf Spee had a small 
porthole. We all crowded to it for a final 
glimpse of our beautiful ship. We saw 
how she received her mortal wounds, how 
she slowly heeled over and sank. It took 
a long, long time, and I for one felt that 
the Doric Star, strong and sturdy as she 
had always been, was making a fight for 
it. Actually, the Germans took four 
hours to sink her, from first to last. 

After our strange bath the Germans 
informed us that we would have to un- 
dergo a medical examination. They 
marched us through a series of long cor- 
ridors to the ship's hospital. I was in 
the first group of fifteen men. 

The hospital was a fine large room, 
spotlessly clean, like everything else on 
the Graf Spee. The beds were occupied 
by fifteen or twenty German sailors. 

The doctor was a tall man with red 
hair thinning at the top. The "exami- 
nation" was brief. The doctor asked 
each man his name and age. That was 
all. He did not touch anyone, or even 
take a good look at anyone. Nor was a 
medical examination necessary, for at 
that time, having up till then lived on a 
British diet, we were almost bursting 
with health. We had color in our cheeks, 
and did not need a doctor to tell that 
there was nothing wrong with us. 
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Everything on board was of gigantic 
dimensions, and everything was scrupu- 
lously clean; but it was clear that the 
Germans had been very careful to use 
the lightest of materials for everything, 
so that this comparatively small ship 
should have a speed comparable with 
that of our H.M.S. Hood. 

On board the Graf Spee the Germans 
treated us rather coldly, yet on the whole 
not badly. We never talked to anyone 
besides our guards ; later we learned that 
the other sailors were strictly forbidden 
to communicate with us in any way. 

Naturally, our greatest preoccupation 
on board the German battleship was 
what fate the Germans had decreed for 
us. I put this question to several of the 
guards, but they could not, or would not, 
say anything. 

At last, however, one of the guards 
deigned to reply to my question. 

"You'll only be staying on board for 
another few days." 

"And then?" 

"You'll be transferred to a tanker." 

NATURALLY, we discussed this news 
among ourselves with much inter- 
est and excitement. Finally we came 
to the conclusion that the Germans were 
going to transfer us to a neutral ship, 
so that eventually we would get back to 
England. This made us very optimistic 
and cheerful. We had not the faintest 
idea what was really in store for us. The 
sailors on the Graf Spee treated us cold- 
ly, but were comparatively friendly and 
not unkind, and we could not guess how 
brutal the Germans could be when they 
showed their real faces, particularly if 

they were enthusiastic Nazis 

There were four decks, and we were 
kept on the third, that is, the second 
from the bottom. The part where we 
lived was close to the forepeak, or near 
bow. The room was about sixty feet 
by twenty-five, and shaped like the hull. 

There were about sixty of us in that 
room, and despite the apparently large 
size of our prison, we were rather crowd- 
ed. There were only a few mattresses 
available, so that the majority had to 
sleep on the floor. I was one of the for- 
tunate ones who were spared this discon> 
fort. The heat was sometimes intoler^ 
able, and our situation was aggravated 
further by the fact that we were not 
allowed to open the portholes without 
special permission. On one occasion, 
when we opened them without permis- 
sion, we got a bad dousing, as the sea 



shot into the room. This was no joke, 
-^-most of us had but one suit of clothes 
and a wetting did not improve it. How- 
ever, despite all that, we received the in- 
rush of water with cheers — it was some- 
thing to break the monotony. 

The Graf Spee was traveling at full 
speed toward her — to us — unknown des- 
tination. Obviously, after sinking a ship 
she had to vanish from the scene as 
quickly as possible; otherwise the Brit- 
ish Navy would learn her whereabouts, 
and of course she could only be "heroic" 
with defenceless merchant ships. 

We were guarded by a single sailor 
who stood outside the iioor with his re- 
volver at the ready and a bayonet at his 
side. Every now and then an officer 
would come down to have a look at us. 

We were given our first meal on board 
the Graf Spee at six o'clock on the after- 
noon of December 2nd. It consisted of 
a large cup of black coffee without sugar, 
some black bread which tasted sour and' 
was really uneatable, despite the addi- 
tion of some stuff the Germans said was 
butter, and some sausage. The Germans 
said the sausage was "sehr gut" — but not 
one of us could finish his portion. 

This was a very poor "tea" after what * 
we had been used to on board the Doric 
Star, and it seemed all the poorer when 
we discovered that it was not tea at all, 
but tea and supper rolled together. We 
discovered this when we were not given 
any more food that evening. 

At about eight o'clock we all turned in, 
and gradually the room became quiet. 
At five next morning we were awakened 
by the sound of a harsh German com- 
mand, which came blaring forth from 
the megaphones fitted in every part of 
the ship. "Action stations ! Action sta- 
tions! Action stations I" 

Within a few seconds we heard the fir- 
ing of one of the eleven-inch guns. Of 
course we all jumped up in great excite- 
ment. We had no idea what was hap- , 
pening, but we were hoping that the 
Graf Spee had been caught by our Navy. 

There were three or lour more shots, 
one after the other. The ship shivered 
as if she was going to fall to pieces. 
There followed a tense silence. The 
tenseness was in the very air, so you 
could almost touch it. The Graf Spee 
stopped. An hour passed like this. We 
knew that this was no naval battle, and 
our hearts sank. Another hour passed, 
then another, before the Graf Spee shiv- 
ered into movement again. Full speed 
ahead it was. We could only guess 
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what had happened. We only learned 
for certain at six o'clock in the after- 
noon when we went on deck to wash. 
We went to the taps in groups of twenty. 
I was in the first group. The German 
guard, smiling from ear to ear, received 
us; and being unable to speak a word 
of English, he twisted himself into knots 
in an effort to make us understand that 
another British ship had been sent to 
the bottom. 

"What ship?" I asked. 

The German shrugged. He either did 
not know the name, or would not tell. 

Later I discovered what had hap- 
pened. On the way back to our prison 
I met a tall, lanky lad in civilian clothes. 
I knew at once that he was British and 
spoke to him. His name, he told me, 
was Joe Webb. He looked terribly green 
about the gills, and at first I thought 
he was seasick. He was shaking like a 
leaf, too. However, he was not seasick, 
but wounded. 

"What ship?" I asked. You had to be 
brief, because you never knew whether 
the Germans would let you talk. 

"The Tairoa," replied the lad. "The 
Germans fired at us because we didn't 
stop the wireless. I'm not sure, but I 
think there wen; two or three dead on 
board. And I was wounded." 

As there was no guard in sight, I asked 
him to tell me everything. They had 
had a very similar experience to ours. 

"We suddenly heard an explosion," he 
said. "We didn't know what it was, as 
we couldn't see anything. Of course we 
soon discovered that we were up against 
a German raider . We received a wireless 
message to stop our wireless, but didn't. 
Of course, I didn't know about this till 
later. I was coming up on deck from 
down below. Suddenly I felt a blow in 
the arm. I didn't know what had hit 
me, and it didn't hurt, either. I just 
went on, but then everything went dark 
before my eyes, and I felt I was falling. 
That's all I remember. I only came to 
on board this ship, and it was here they 
told me I'd been hit by a splinter, and 
also that the Germans had sunk our ship 
and we were prisoners on the Graf Spee. 
We've got another man wounded. He's 
in the hospital below." 

AT eight o'clock we'd been given our 
s breakfast. I was terribly hungry, 
but the German coffee and bread were so 
nauseating that I could not eat anything. 
Then, at midday, we received our first 
dinner. The guard told us to send two 




men to the galley to get the food for all 
of us. The two men brought back a 
huge copper containing our rations. Of 
course, many of us had neither plates nor 
eating utensils, as these things somehow 
got lost, mislaid or forgotten during our 
transfer to the German ship, so some of 
us had to wait until the others had fin- 
ished, to use their things. 

The dinner consisted of a sort of Irish 
stew, but there was plenty of it. That 
was no advantage, however, because it 
was bad. Everything was bad ; through- 
out my imprisonment by the Germans I 
never got anything but sour bread, rice, 
potatoes cooked in some strange way, 
Irish stew, tinned milk, and black coffee. 

Our daily work consisted in opening 
up the folding tables for our meals, and 
folding them up again after meals. 

On the direct orders of the captain — 
as we learned later — we were given plen- 
ty of opportunities on board the Graf 
Spee for exercise in the open air. This 
was a relief and a blessing, as our quar- 
ters were very hot and stuffy. At the 
time, however, we did not know what a 
tremendous concession it was on the part 
of the captain to let us come on deck for 
exercise three times a day. 

I only saw Captain Langsdorff, com- 
mander of the Graf Spee, once. That 
was one morning when we were out near 
the bow of the ship, and the Germans 
were holding some sort of inspection 
close by. Nearly the entire crew of the 
ship were lined up, and Captain Langs- 
dorff, accompanied by three of his offi- 
cers, passed slowly in front of them. 

Captain Langsdorff was a man of me- 
dium height, clean-shaven, smart-look- 
ing, with a sort of sad look in his eyes. 
You could see at a glance that he was 
an officer and a gentleman, and we all 
agreed that he could not possibly be a 
Prussian. As our former chief cook Mr. 
Underwood remarked : "The fellow looks 
so decent, he might almost be British." 

On one occasion I discovered a queer 
rite practiced by the Germans on the 
Graf Spee: In memory of each British 
ship they sank, they placed a wreath of 
green leaves with a long bow some- 
where near the mess-deck. The bow 
bore the name of the ship concerned. 
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I saw the Tairoa wreath. I think the 
placing of the wreath was always ac- 
companied by an elaborate ceremonial. 
Apparently the Germans were proud of 
their exploits in sinking defenceless mer- 
chant ships. . . . 

All the time I was on board the Graf 
Spee I watched the Germans, and I must 
say I did not dislike them. Their way 
of being polite was different from ours; 
somehow it was cold and artificial, or 
rather mechanical ; but they were polite, 
just the same. It seemed to me that they 
were always wearing a mask ; and even 
when they smiled, I felt that it was not 
because they were feeling pleased about 
anything, but because they had decided 
to smile, or perhaps because it was in 
their regulations to smile at certain times. 

Another thing that struck me was that 
the German sailors did not — at least in 
our presence — talk to each other simply 
and naturally, as we were accustomed to 
talk among ourselves, and even with our 
officers. There was a certain cold for- 
mality between them. Whenever they 
passed each other on deck, they raised 
their right arms and said "Heil Hitler!" 
They did this a hundred times a day. 

The wireless seemed to be going con- 
tinuously all day. We listened to the 
German broadcasts, — we could not help 
it, — but few understood any part of them. 
Sometimes, however, it was music — in- 
cluding English gramophone records. 

There was only one case of near- 
friendship between one of us and one of 
the German sailors. Bill Wheeler, one 
of the gunners of the Doric Star, seemed 
to take a liking to a sailor named 
Kroner, who spoke good English. De- 
spite the strict ban on conversation be- 
tween the British prisoners and crew of 
the Graf Spee, they talked and argued a 
lot with each other. Of course there was 
a certain reserve on both sides, and there 
were things they never mentioned ; they 
kept on neutral ground, so to speak. 

"When the war is over," said Kroner 
one day, "we'll have a drink together." 

Wheeler agreed, and the two of them 
exchanged addresses. I wonder whether 
Kroner was among the casualties on the 
Graf Spee, or whether he and Wheeler 
will have that drink together some day ! 



On one occasion I w;ls able to visit the 
galley of the Graf Spee. Everything was 
clean and bright. I was rather sur- 
prised to find that there was apparently 
a qualified cook there, for as far as my 
experience of the food went, his only 
task was to open tins and boil potatoes. 
I spoke to the cook, observing that he 
must be very clever indeed to be able 
to open' as many tins as were required 
here, and to carry out his task with so 
much good taste. Of course, I did not 
think he uhderstood what I was saying. 
To my astonishment, however, he burst 
into laughter, and said in perfect English, 
that he had only been appointed cook of 
the Graf Spee half an hour before. 

"Why, you're British ! " I said. 

"Of course I am," replied the cook. 

"What's your name? 1 ' 

"Roy Baker." 

"How did you get here, then?" 

"I was on the Travanian," said Roy. 
"They sank her and put us on a tank- 
er—" 

"What tanker?" I interrupted eagerly. 

'The Altmark," said Roy. "She's dis- 
guised as a Norwegian. I was on board 
her for two months. The crew of the 
Ashley, Huntsman and Newton Beach % 
are still there. It's awful." 

Altmark. . . . That was the first time 
I heard the name of the hell-ship. 

"A man from the Ashley told me — " 
began Roy. But he could not finish the 
sentence, for a German sailor who, un- 
observed by us, had been listening to 
our conversation, now interrupted, and 
politely but firmly requested me to leave 
the galley, as I was holding up the cook 
and might be delaying the supper. 

I reported to my mates the conversa- 
tion I had had with Roy Baker. For 
some reason we did not connect the Alt- 
mark with the tanker to which we had 
been told we were going to be trans- 
ferred, for we were still sure we would 
be transferred to a neutral ship, and 
would somehow get back to England. 

We were all impatiently waiting to 
get on board the tanker, blissfully igno- 
rant of what we were really longing for. 

ON Thursday, December 7th, the mas- 
ter-at-arms came down to our prison. 
"Get ready," he said, in his snappy 
Teutonic style. "We're meeting a tank- 
er today to which you'll be transferred. 
You may have to leave this ship any 
minute." 

We knew that we were now somewhere 
in the southern Atlantic. 
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We packed our few belongings and 
were all marched to the stern of the 
ship. Here, after four days' separation, 
we met our officers again, together with 
the captains and officers of several other 
ships. That was the last we saw of our 
captains and officers. It was only very 
much later that I heard that they had 
been landed and released in Montevideo 
after the Graf Spee battle. 

While waiting on deck, I got into con- 
versation with the second mate of the 
Travanian. I asked whether he knew 
what ship we were being transferred to. 

"Yes," he said, "the Altmark." 

«Any good?" 

"Horrible!" he said. "I was there 
for a month, and I was glad to get away. 
The food's uneatable, the treatment bru- 
tal. They rob you and humiliate you. 
When you're on the Altmark, you'll learn 
what the Germans are really like !" 

"What's going to happen to us after 
the Altmark?" I asked my newfound 
friend. 

"Captain Langsdorff said we'll be tak- 
en to Germany. The Graf Spee will 
soon be making for a German port — 
Hamburg, I think. There's only one 
chance for you people — that the Graf 
Spee is caught or sunk by our Navy ; in 
that case the Altmark will undoubtedly 
seek refuge in a neutral port, and then 
you'll all be released in accordance with 
international law." 

I asked the young fellow to tell me 
some more about the Altmark. 

"Well," he said, "there's the white 
bread they give you for breakfast. 
There's only one thing that's worse than 
that — the black bread they give you for 
dinner." He waved his hand, adding: 
"What's the use of telling you? You'll 
know everything soon enough." 

We stood on deck for hours. The 
weather was fine and warm, for we were 
near the tropics. There was a fine rip- 
ple on the sea. 

Suddenly we saw a puff of smoke ap- 
proaching from the west. Evidently it 
was the tanker. The Graf Spee made for 
it in a wide, sweeping curve. Then the 
two ships hove to. Just then I had a 
chance to exchange a few words with 
Captain Stubbs, of the Doric Star. 

"What's going to happen to you, Cap- 
tain?" I asked. 

"They're taking us to Germany," he- 
replied. "At least, they want to take 
us there. And maybe the Graf Spee will 
get there. Unless we meet the Navy 
somewhere." 



We were now able to see the prison- 
ship clearly. She was a fine big ship, 
painted all white. She flew the Norwe- 
gian flag and had the word Norge painted 
in huge letters amidships. The name of 
the ship on the bow was Songne. Since 
then the Altmark has had two or three 
new names and been painted over in four 
or five different colors. 

The Graf Spee lowered her motorboat, 
and one of the German officers told us: 

"Say good-by to your officers!" 

"Good-by and good luck ! " we all said 
to each other. 

The roll was now called. Then pho- 
tographers from the other ship took pho- 
tographs of us. Then we, the crews, got 
into the motorboat. Our belongings were 
thrown into a huge net, and lowered in- 
to the motorboat. And so we pulled away. 

As we were approaching the white 
ship I liked her shape more and more. 
She had many decks, and her bridges 
were placed in a rather interesting way. 
The thing that struck me particularly 
were the two pom-pom guns on board; 
they were half covered with canvas. That 
was the first and last time I saw the 
guns. They were hidden more carefully 
later. The motorboat hove to, and we 
climbed up the Jacob's ladder. I did 
not know then that I was climbing 
straight into hell. 



Aboard the Altmark 

THE first person I saw aboard the 
Altmark was a young, slim, baby- 
faced German officer in white uniform. 
There were two guards behind him. He 
was in charge of us prisoners. We never 
learned his name, and we referred to him 
ag "Babyface." He was the man we 
communicated with most while we were 
on the ship. It was he who conveyed to 
us the captain's orders, he who listened 
to our complaints, he who — very, very 
frequently — saw to it that the punish- 
ments imposed upon us by the captain 
were duly carried out. 

Babyface had been to an American 
college for several years, and he spoke 
English fluently. His first order to us 
was to line up on the starboard deck — 
the Germans, apparently, had a mania 
for lining us up. There we stood for 
about three hours. We were not even 
allowed to talk to each other. It took 
all that time for the motorboat to make 
three trips to get the rest of the prison- 
ers across. ' - 
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At last, after three hours of waiting, 
Babyface in his white uniform stepped 
out and addressed us with that sharpness 
and aggressiveness in his voice of which 
only the Germans are capable. , 

"You are on a German prison-ship,f' 
said Babyface. "We are the supply ship 
of the Graf Spee. You will be treated 
as prisoners of war, and I must warn 
you not to expect a life of luxury. I 
want you all to surrender your matches, 
revolvers, knives and any other weap- 
ons or tools which can be used to do 
damage. I warn you that if any of you 
retain anything you've been ordered to 
surrender, you will be punished." 

The guards went round ; and the men, 
hesitantly and with wry faces, began to 
give up what was required, though of 
course none of us had revolvers. The 
only really valuable thing given up be- 
longed to my friend Jack Turnbull. It 
was a pocket-knife with a wonderfully 
carved ivory handle, a veritable master- 
piece. Babyface admired it greatly, and 
after making a few complimentary re- 
marks about it, he pocketed it. Then 
the officer discovered that Turnbull also 
possessed a pipe-cleaner of similar work- 
manship and confiscated that as well, 
tacitly raising it to the dignity of a 
weapon with the aid of which damage 
might be done. It was touching to see 
the lingering look Turnbull gave it as 
he handed it over to Babyface, and the 
way he watched it on its brief journey 
to the German's pocket. 

Roll-call again. Then Babyface led 
us below into our apartments. Down, 
down we climbed, until we reached the 
third deck — the second from the bottom. 
This was E Deck. As we entered our 
prison, we had now the time for a full 
realization of what a terrible place this 
was. And this deck was already occupied 
by the crew of the Travanian. 

i 

IT was here I first met Jack Flanagan, 
with whom I later shared so many 
jolly hours, sufferings and adventures, 
and who, indeed, became my "cobach" 
(Australian slang for "pal"). Flanagan 
is an Irishman from Liverpool. 

Naturally, as soon as Babyface had 
left us, there began a lively general con- 
versation between the two sets of cap- 
tives. We told each other about our ad- 
ventures. In the middle of the conver- 
sation I said to Flanagan : 
"Got a fag, mate?" 

Whereupon all the other fellows burst 
into uproaribus laughter. 



"He wants a fag," they guffawed, 
smacking their legs. "He wants a fag ! " 

It turned out that what cigarettes 
they had were long gone, and it tickled 
them to hear me talk so casually about 
such a rare and precious thing. It ap- 
peared that the boys had been smoking 
tea-leaves for weeks — drying the tea 
leaves and rolling them into thin paper. 
Later I did the same. 

About an hour after we came aboard, 
one of the guards came into the room. 
That was the only time I saw this par- 
ticular man, so I never learned his name. 
There were forty guards watching us 
prisoners, and we only knew the names 
of the permanent ones. 

Well, this man came into the room, 
looked round cautiously, then motioned 
to one of the Travanian men. They be- 
gan to talk in whispers, but I was quite 
close to them, so I could hear. The guard 
was asking the other fellow, in English, 
whether he wanted any cigarettes. 

"Of course I do," was the reply. 

"What will you give ?" 

The Englishman thought for a mo- 
ment ; then he said : 

"I've got a good shirt; you can have 
that. How many cigarettes will you 
give me for it?" 

"Two," said the German. 

"Two ! " cried the Englishman. "Two 
fags for a shirt!" There was genuine 
indignation in his voice; yet there was 
something in his tone which would have 
betrayed even to a child that he was 
ready to give in; he would have parted 
with his shirt for even one cigarette. 

"All right," sighed the Englishman. 
And the bargain was made. 

Barter transactions of this kind were 
made every day. The guards were con- 
tinually haggling with us, and robbing 
us right and left. 

There were forty-five men in all on E 
Deck, nineteen from the Travanian and 
twenty-six from the Doric Star. As far 
as we knew, there was a total of 303 
prisoners on board; and later, after our 
release, I was surprised to read in the 
papers that they had only found 299. 
Perhaps four of the prisoners had dis- 
appeared in some way. 

The E Deck was, according to the 
standards of the Altmark, comparatively 
comfortable. The rest of the Doric Star 
crew were worse off than we, for they 
were on the bottom deck, which was 
even mustier than our quarters. 

We were so cramped that there was no 
room to move. There was nowhere to 
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put our clothes when we lay down, and 
most of us s|ept — or tried to sleep — in 
our clothes. Of course there were no 
beds or bunks or any proper sleeping ac- 
commodation, just a single blanket. Ev- 
ery morning we woke with aching limbs, 
and it took some hours before the ache 
went out of them. Our misery was ag- 
gravated by the fact that our prison was 
cold at night, and we were all shivering. 

SOON after our arrival aboard the Alt- 
mark we were given our first meal, 
which was tea. The guard ordered two 
men each from among the Travanian and 
Doric Star crews to go to the galley. 
They brought back a copperful of tea 
and some bread. Each man received 
three slices of bread, two black and one 
white. The bread was so inconceivably 
bad that even the worst I had heard 
about it now sounded like praise. It was 
sheer poison. Sailors don't usually suf- 
fer with their digestions, and I am as 
tough in that respect as most ; yet when 
I swallowed the first bite of that bread 
it made my stomach turn. That was tie 
white bread. I could not imagine any- 
thing worse than that, so I took a bite 
of the black bread. . . . Gosh ! 

The old-timers — the boys of the Tra- 
vanian — immediately began to swap, 
selling one slice of white bread for two 
of black. During the first few days we 
newcomers were only too pleased to 
make the exchange, for the white bread 
was the lesser of two evils. Later, how- 
ever, I found that the black bread, sour 
and sticky as it was, was more filling than 
the white bread, and made the void.in my 
stomach less painful. In any case, the 
barter business with the bread was soon 
to stop, as after a time the Germans gave 
us only black bread. 

The tea itself was a very pleasant sur- 
prise—the finest tea I had ever drunk. 
But the secret of this luxurious beverage 
was no secret to us. The Germans had 
pinched the tea off the Huntsman. I was 
told that the price of this tea in London 
was sixteen shillings a pound, and that 
it required only a few spoonfuls of leaves 
to make tea for the forty-five of us. 

Unfortunately, even this luxury did 
not last long, for the fine tea either gave 
out or was stopped for the prisoners. 

In the evening we witnessed an inter- 
esting and exciting scene. One of the 
German crew slipped into our prison. 
From the way he was welcomed by the 
Travanian boys, I knew he was a friend. 
Later they told me that he had been 



coming down frequently, helping them 
when he could, and bringing them bits 
of good food and a few cigarettes. In a 
word, he was a thoroughly human fel- 
low. This time he came with four or 
five cigarettes, which he distributed 
among his friends. Just then one of our 
guards, whom we knew as Fritz, hap- 
pened to enter the room. 

"What's going on here?" he snapped. 

No reply. Fritz turned on the other 
German. 

"What are you doing here?" he said 
in bullying tone. All this was in Ger- 
man, and interpreted to me later by some 
of the boys who knew the language. 

"Nothing," replied our friend. "I 
came down to have a talk." 

"Don't you know that it is strictly 
forbidden to talk with the prisoners?" 

"I do, but I haven't actually talked 
with them yet. I haven't had the time." 

"Really!" said the guard. It was 
clear from his expression that he was 
happy to be able to get his comrade in- 
to trouble. "I suppose you think I didn't 
see you give them cigarettes. That is a 
very serious offence. The captain has 
strictly forbidden us to give cigarettes 
to the Englishmen. They will teach you 
to respect the discipline of the ship." 

"You are charging me with something 
I haven't done," protested our friend. 
_ It was all in vain. Fritz did not be- 
lieve him, for he had actually seen the 
lad distributing the cigarettes. He said 
something, and a sharp altercation de- 
veloped. They shouted louder and loud- 
er. Then Fritz said something that must 
have been highly insulting. Any'how,' 
the prisoners' poor young friend went 
very red in the face, and although the 
other German was nearly twice his size, 
he flew at him and gave him a terrific 
punch on the jaw. Fritz jumped tin him, 
and after a short struggle twisted his 
arms behind him and marched him up 
the ladder like that. Next morning we 
heard that the lad had been thrown in- 
to clink. There was a court-martial at 
noon. We never heard anything for cer- 
tain about the sentence of the court. 
Some said he was to be executed for 
striking a soldier, while according to 
others he was only given fifteen days 
solitary on bread and water. I cannot 
say which version is right, if either. At 
all events, we did not see the lad again. 

The first evening we talked for about 
an hour, mainly about the above-men- 
tioned incident; then we tried to go to 
sleep. It took a long, long time. We 
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lay on the hard, dusty floor, packed close 
together, tossing and groaning for hours. 
When at last we slept, it was from sheer 
exhaustion of both body and mind. 

At six o'clock the following morning 
one of the German guards came in and 
began to shout : 

"Come up ! Wash, wash ! " (It sound- 
ed more like "Gom oop, vash, vash!") 

I then discovered, in retrospect, that 
the hip baths on board the Graf Spee 
were a luxury. Here on the Altmark 
washing was a painful business. They 
allowed us only one quart per man for 
washing. Of course, that would not 
have been enough even with proper 
soap, but what the Germans gave us was 
a lump of hard gray substance which 
only dirtied our skin. 

We also had a bath now and then. 
The bath was of the same standard as 
the wash. We were herded into a large 
cabin, and there, packed so close we 
could hardly move, we took our "bath" 
in a few bucketfuls of water between us. 
The water was hot, heated by the steam 
from the boilers, but it was so little that 
those of us who used the so-called soap 
had not enough water to clean it off. At 
the same time, we had to use the same 
water to wash our underwear, and of 
course, it was dirty from the "soap." 

Drinking water was scarcer still. We 
were tormented by constant thirst. 

WE met the Altmark 's notorious cap- 
tain the day after our arrival. Baby- 
face came down to tell us to go on deck, as 
the captain wanted to speak to us. 

The captain was a small, thin fellow, 
with an angry face decorated with a 
goatee beard. He was standing in the 
bow of the ship, and we all crowded 
round him. Remarkably enough, we 
were not lined up. The captain had an 
ugly scowl on his face as he looked us 
over. I was a bit slow, perhaps because 
my legs felt heavy. The captain saw me 
and turned on me at once. 

"Come along, come along," he snapped. 
"Hurry up. . . ., If you don't, I'll teach 
you — I'll teach you ! " 

When we were all assembled, the ven- 
omous little German looked round with 
eyes full of hatred. 

"As you know," he began, "you are 
on board a German prison-ship. You 
are prisoners. Prisoners of war. Maybe 
that is not your fault, as many of you 
sailed before the outbreak of war and 

This story continues in 
sue, with the dramatic r 



were already at sea when it started. You 
must keep the rules and regulations of 
this ship with absolute precision, and 
you must carry out my orders quickly 
and efficiently ; otherwise you'll soon get 
acquainted with the ship's prison, and I 
can tell you it's not a pleasant place. 

"I hate the British. I hate them with 
all my heart, and let me tell you that 
every German hates you just as much. 
After the last war your government de- 
prived us of our colonies. That is why 
I can't land you in any of them, but must 
take you to Germany. But I assure you 
that after this war we'll get back every- 
thing you've stolen from us." 

"Perhaps," murmured my friend Sam 
Flowers, from behind me. 

"Germany is going to win this war!" 
he went on. "The Germany of today is 
not like the Germany of the past. It is 
the Germany of the Fuehrer — strong and 
invincible. Germany is going to win!" 

THERE was a sudden burst of laughter 
and booing from us. Some of the 
chaps held their sides with merriment. 
The little German turned pale as death, 
and was quivering with rage in every 
limb. 

"Your demonstration leaves me cold," 
he said. His lips were twitching, his eyes 
glittering, and it was obvious that he was 
anything but "cold." "Yes," he went on, 
"I assure you we're going to win this 
war, and it won't take long before we 
get our colonies back." His voice rose 
higher and higher, until he was scream- 
ing. He was now jabbering away in 
German, so the majority of us did not 
know what he was saying. He grew red 
in the face ; and as he stood shouting at 
the top of his voice, with his goatee 
trembling, he looked ridiculous. It was 
easy to see he was filled with an insane 
hatred of the British. Later we learned 
that he had kept it up since the last war ; 
and we ourselves were made to feel it 
during the next two months! Captain 
Dau had been in the last war and had 
been a prisoner of war in the hands of 
the British, and he vented all the rage 
of his captivity and also his personal 
sense of humiliation when Germany lost 
the war, on us, now at his mercy. 

After the Captain's vitriolic address 
we were marched back to our prison. He 
never spoke to us directly after that, 
though he frequently made us feel his, 
cruel power. 

e forthcoming August is- 
cue in Norwegian waters. 
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9 Actual color photograph — how "Toasting" adds extra millou ntss to tht golden Itaf. 

'.'..and that's howToasting works!" 



YOU MAY bli ts familiar with the phrase "It's Toasted" as you 
are with your own name. 
But do you know how "Toasting" gives you a better cigarette? 

First, it uses higher heat treatments to take out certain harsh 
throat irritants found in all tobacco . . . making Luckies easy on 
your throat. 

Second, it uses the concentrated sunshine, of ultra-violet rays 
to add extra mellowness to the fine tobaccos in Luckies. 

No other cigarette gives you the Cream of the finest crops 
on record — plus the throat protection of "It's Toasted." 

Try Luckies for a week. You'll see why with independent tobac- 
co experts — buyers, warehousemen, auctioneers — WITH MEN 
WHO KNOW TOBACCO BEST — IT'S LUCKIES 2 TO 1 



HAVE YOU TRIED A LUCKY LATELY ? 



